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Buy Direct from the Maker 


Sell at a lower retail price, enjoy a larger volume of business and 
take a better profit on each sale. This is the National way of 
doing business—direct with the retail hardware dealer. 


Experience has proven it to be the best way. This sales method 
has effected savings that enable us to give our customers a bettér 
quality of goods,—prompt shipments as ordered, and without 
substitution—and closer co-operation in advertising and selling 


them. 





Thousands of hardware merchants throughout the country are 
finding it profitable to sell the National line. What about your- 
self? There is no better time than the present to get started. 





The rainy season is at hand. Winter and its heavy storms are 
just before us. Barn owners everywhere are deeply concerned 
about storm-proofing their barns and other out-buildings. Inter- 
est in storm-proof door hangers and storm-proof rail is 100% 


keen. 


Sales come easy when you 
show the National line; 
for example our No. 77 
Storm-Proof Door Hang- 
er. It is very substan- 
tially built of heavy gauge 
steel and possesses many 
unique features of con- 
struction that make it a 
most desirable purchase. 
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Moreover it is packed 
complete with bolts, end- 
stops, lag screws and full 
directions for attaching. 
Get started now with the 
National Line. Write for 
catalog and ask us to 
quote prices. 
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National Mfg. 


Sterling, Illinois 


(Patented April 24, 1906) 
(Patented September 24, 1912) 


We desire to call particular atten- 
tion to NATIONAL Storm-Proof 
Storm Proof Rail. It is exceedingly strong, re- 
Rail quires no brackets, cover can be 
removed at any time for painting, 
absolutely bird and storm proof. 
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+3 They Were All There 
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~ and msi cr Nast tings at, Jabbars ands Manofactlitly, 
\AtlanticgGit ily Goniventions, -_ 





HE big joint convention of hardware manufacturers and joblers has gone into history. Also it 

has made history. Once each year the attention of the entire hardware trade is focussed on 

Atlantic City. There the vital problems are threshed out, and policies shaped which affect every 
branch of hardware manufacture and distribution. This year the interest in this gathering was greater 
than ever, and for several reasons. 

First and foremost, the 1921 convention included in its scope the Automobile Accessories Branch 
of the National Hardware Association, and its accompanying exhibition features. It meant the coming 
together of newer, younger elements of the trade—the injection of new blood. It meant-a clearer knowl- 
edge of automobile accessories and a keener interest in their distribution. 

‘Then, too, it was a convention in which the group meeting idea was given a successful trial. The 
Metal Branch, the Small Tool Trade, the Housefuraishing Hardware Group, and those who manufacture 
or wholesale Builders’ Hardware, held individual meetings to discuss the problems of the respective 


trade classes. From these group meetings emanated information of vital importance to all who make 


or sell hardware. 
It was encouraging to note the number of new faces, representing firms who have always had 


representation. It evinced the spirit of keeping entire organizations in touch with affairs of business 


importance. . 
There was an optimism in evidence. Not the bombastic optimism of the perpetual optimist, but 


a healthy, sane and practical optimism, based on existing facts and conditions. “Business is better,” 
was heard from all sides, “not a whole lot better, but distinctly better.” All seemed to realize that busi- 
ness has reached the turn, and is on the long, slow, but sure climb to a better, safer normal. 

It was a practical convention—more practical, perhaps, than any of the past, because there was 
evidenced throughout the sessions a more constructive spirit. Selfish individual interests were forgotten 
in the broader discussions, and plans for the trade as a whole. It was a meeting of business men, for 
business purposes, and it functioned as a broad gauged business machine should function. 

The report of this triple trade congress embodies an education in hardware business conditions. 
It deserves a careful reading and analysis by every man connected with the manufacture or distribu- 


tion of hardware. 
They were all there, and they made Hardware History. 
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Tax Revision Vital to Business. 


Trade and Tax Problems Discussed by Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers at Atlantic City Conventions 


hardware jobbers and manufacturers than had been expected, the twenty-seventh annual 


[ ) tsstenze soon by two unique features, and drawing a larger number of representative 


convention of the National Hardware Association of the United States was formally 
opened, in joint session with the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, by Austin H. 


Decatur, president of the jobbers’ association, 


Atlantic City, N. J.. Monday evening, October 17. 
The two distinguishing features of the jobbers’ convention were: 
1—Holding the Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Automobile Accessories Branch of the asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the regular convention; and 
2—Holding specific group meetings, which were attended by both jobbers and manufacturers, 
for the discussion of merchandising problems confronting the trade in the distribution of tools, 
house furnishing goods, builders’ hardware, etc. 


“HE ball room of the Blenheim was 
well crowded with delegates and 
guests when the association was called 
to order by President Decatur at 8 p.m. 
The program was opened with an in- 
vocation by the Rev. John Harvey Lee, 
Second Presbyterian Church, German- 
town, Phia!delphia. 
Address of President Decatur 


“The year which has passed since 
our last annual convention has marked 
a great change in the financial, indus- 
trial and commercial conditions of our 
country. Up to the time of our last 
convention, the demand for most manu- 
factured products far exceeded nroduc- 
tion. On account of the increased vol- 


ume of business, much additional cap- 
ital was needed, and bank accommoda- 
tions were limited. There was a short- 
age of labor, and wages were higher 
than at any time in the history of our 
country, and the cost of living was con- 
stantly increasing. Business in most 
lines was active and profitable; but 
shortly after our convention the change 
came. For the past few months we 
have been experiencing a condition in 
the business world such as we had been 
expecting for two years, and yet, how 
few were prepared for the change! 
“We are still in a period of liquida- 
tion and readjustment. This readjust- 
ment must naturally be slow. The 


change from war conditions to normal 


in the ballroom of the Marlborough-Blenheim, 


could not take place in a few weeks or 
even months, but has extended into 
years, and it will still require much pa- 
tience and perseverance as well as 
thrift and economy before we get 
through with this great transformation 
in economic conditions. That we are 
nearer the upward swing of business, 
no one doubts; there is already a 
change for the bet'er. “Many of the 
basic products have apparently reached 
bottom in price and made the turn up- 
ward, and demand for such products 
is increasing. 

“The demand for all manufactured 
products will be increased when they 
can be produced at a reasonable cost. 
Basic conditions for return to normal 
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were never better. The nation is now 
sound and is ready for the revival when 
the people get right. It is quite evi- 
dent, however, that we have not yet 
reached that point. There is too much 
vaiting for conditions to adjust them- 
selves. This is a time for working. If 
we expect to change the situation for 
the better, every manufacturer, every 
merchant, every producer must make 
some sacrifice and do his part to re- 
store confidence. When confidence is 
restored, adjustment may be speedily 
made, we will reach a normal condition, 
and we can then expect a period of un- 
usual business. But we cannot expect 
to have capital, much of which was ac- 
cumulated under conditions that pre- 
vailed before the war, invested with- 
out some assurance of approximately 
100 per cent value. 


Obstacles to Overcome 


“As manufacturers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers, we should not overlook the 
many obstacles to be overcome before 
business can be on a sound and profit- 
able basis. Many of us have a wartime 
overhead expense, which must be re- 
duced in proportion to the volume of 
business. The chart or tabulation of 
108 representative jobbing houses, 
which is to be presented and discussed 
at our executive session, should bring 
the attention to many high spots -in 
the expense account, and should point 
out where reduction could be made. I 
recommend this chart to your careful 
consideration. 

“The item of jobbers’ catalogs is a 
large expense, much of which could be 
eliminated if manufacturers would ar- 
range their lists so that prices could be 
adjusted by the change of discount 
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rather than by a change of lists. In 
order to do this, lists should be estab- 
lished that would permit of a wide 
range of discounts, so that adjustments 
could be made without the changing of 
lists. . 
“Another obstacle is that of taxes. 
We cannot hope for a large decrease in 
taxes, but we should have some form of 
taxation that will not discourage the 
investment of capital in enterprises 
that would employ labor. Taxes paid 
in 1921 on 1920 business will in many 
cases be paid out of the capital invest- 
ed in the business. C. W. Barron of 
the Boston News Bureau stated in a 
recent article that ‘with the shrinkage 
in value, destruction in transportation, 
closing of factories and loss of units 
in days’ labor, it may be emphatically 
proved that what the United States col- 
lects in taxes is to-day more than the 
total earnings of the country if inven- 
tory shrinkages are written against 
income.’ 

“Taxes paid by the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer are a part of the 
expense of doing business and must 
be added to the selling price. It is 
important, therefore, that we have 
some form of tax legislation that will 
extend the burden over a period of 
years so that it will not seriously affect 
the public who must pay the bill. 

“The jobber, as a distributor, has 
felt that he must have the goods for 
delivery, and has carried a large stock 
on which he is taking the depreciation. 
This is a part of his sacrifice in the 
readjustment. The manufacturer and 
the retailer are making their sacrifices 
also, and they must continue to make 
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them until confidence in values is re- 
stored. 
Our Market 


“European countries cannot buy as 
the past. They must keep their 
money, and if possible, sell to us or 
exchange with us in order to pay their 


war de It is important, therefore, 
that we as a country and as a peo- 
ple return to the old methods of thrift 
and economy in order to produce at a 


cost that ! put us in a position to 
supply other markets when they are 
prepare: We, as a country, are 
great consumers, and, on account of 
the neglect of past few years, the 
expenditure of large amount of 
money will b« iry to restore rail- 


roads, highway 
ty to a normal 
for these repai! 
will be put in circ 


personal proper- 
The money 
improvements 
when values 


are right. All these ms can and 
will be overcome, but mn will de- 
pend on the willingness to make 
some sacrifice and to d part in 
the further readjustment, h must 


take place before we can expect the 
upward swing in business. 

“I cannot pass at this time without 
expressing the appreciation of the offi- 
cers and members of the National Hard- 
ware Association to the retail hard: 
ware trade throughout the country for 
their co-operation with the members of 
our association. The interests of the 
jobbers and retailers are mutual and 
there should be the greatest co-oper- 
ation between them. The jobber’s suc- 
cess depends upon the success of the re- 
tailer. It is important, therefore, that 
the members of our association render 
every possible aid to assist the retail 
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trade at large in making their busi- 
ness profitable. 

“Tt is hoped that the discussions and 
deliberations of manufacturers and 
jobbers assembled here in convention 
for the next four days will be helpful 
in solving many of our problems, and 
that we may all look forward to the 
coming year with a feeling of optimism 
and confidence.” 


List of Departed Members 


Secretary-Treasurer T. James Fern- 
ley then read the following names of 
those members who had died during the 
year: 

James F. Failing, Failing McCalman 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

Henry A. Van Dyne, Thomas 
Kiley & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Ferdinand E. Cutler, Cutler Hard- 
ware Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Herbert Field, The Congdon & Car- 
penter Co., Providence, R. I. 

W. M. Crumley, Crumley - Sharp 
Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert Mathews, Mathews & Bou- 
cher, Rochester, N, Y. 

Otto W. Witte, Witte Hardware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

John M. Gray, Sr., Gray & Dudley 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

B. W. How, Kelley - How - Thomson 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Anton M. Holter, The A. M. Holter 
Hardware Co., Helena, Mont. 

C. F. Bragg, N. H. Bragg & Sons, 
Bangor, Me. 

Waiter F. Hall, Hall & Carpenter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Mr. Lee than made a short 
prayer, following which President De- 
catur requested Secretary Fernley to 
read his report instead of postponing it 


Ww. 


Some of the ladies on the Chicago Special 






until the following morning. Mr. Fern- 
ley said in part as follows: 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. Fernley: “Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: It is my pleasure to 
present a report of the work of the 
office of the secretary and treasurer 
during the twenty-seventh year of our 
association. In doing this I am re- 
minded of the fact that my tenure of 
office is getting shorter, and as I an- 
nounced to you two years ago my res- 








ignation, which is peremptory, will be 
accepted by this organization at the ex- 
pirdtion of this term, which will be 
Oct. 14, 1944, that you must realize 
that I am still determined to resign at 
that time. 

“The activities of the association 
have increased substantially during the 
past year, indicating that the problems 
of the period of readjustment have re- 
quired an even closer degree of co-oper- 
ation among our members than was 
necessary during the period of easy 
business. 











F, J. Scholthorn, the William Schollhorn Co., New Haven, Conn.: G. W. Davis, 


New York; Mrs. G. W. Davis, New 


York, and Miss Belle Scholthorn, New 


Haven, Conn, 


Robert Gilmore, Williamsport Wire Rope Co.; 
Rope Co.., and C. M. Ballard, 
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“From our observation, we are in- 
clined to the opinion that our industry 
has exhibited remarkably good judg- 
ment in its downward price movement, 
and that the able leadership of those 
in control of our basic raw materials 
has served to make the downward 
course of price revision gradual rather 
than precipitate. 

“The result of these far-sighted pol- 
icies has aided materially in attaining 
our present position with a minimum 
of loss. 

Cost of Distribution 


“The members of this association 
have always been interested in inter- 
changing overhead expense informa- 
tion, the organizers of the association 
in its early days having laid stress upon 
the benefits of accurate overhead cost 
information. 

“It will be recalled that but a small 
number of houses were keeping their 
expense accounts in a manner which 
would make it possible for them to re- 
port their overhead expense figures. 

“In the overhead expense report of 
this year, however, will be found the 











.; W. V. Hawkins, Columbian 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


figures of 108 houses and there is a 
remarkable degree of completeness in 
the reports on the various items of ex- 
pense, 

“Some houses, which at first felt 
that they were sufficiently informed on 
overhead expense, and did not need to 
participate in an interchange of this 
character are now strongly of the opin- 
ion that the educational influence of 
this work is important to them, inso- 
far as it serves to better inform their 
competitors who have not so accurately 
determined their overhead expenses. 

“During the war period, expenses of 
all kinds increased and the profitable 
conditions prevailing made it seem easy 
to add to the expense account instead 
of economizing as had always been the 
custom heretofore in our business. 

“To-day, however, with conditions re- 
versed, every item of expense is being 
carefully scrutinized, and the policy of 
retrenchment is a necessary one. 

“Every effort is being made by our 
members to conduct the service of dis- 
tribution on the lowest possible percent- 
age of overhead so as to convey hard- 
ware products to the consumer through 
the retailer on an attractive pricé basis. 
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The Chicago Special, consisting of nine Pullmans, three diners, baggage and buffet cars, will be the subject of a story 
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“The association has recently col- 
lected information relative to the sub- 
ject of Compensation of Office and 
Warehouse Employees, with a view to 
an equitable readjustment of the com- 
pensation of this class of help. 

“The composite report issued by the 
association on this subject contains in- 
formation which may be profitably 
studied. 

“Your secretary-treasurer has had 
many conferences during the year with 
manufacturers presenting the facts con- 
cerning the part of the wholesaler in 
the work of distribution, so that advan- 
tage might be taken of this service. 

“Theories and experiments have.had 
their place in the entrance of new 
elements in the manufacturing busi- 
nesses and in the reorganization of 
various manufacturing plants, but the 
economic position reached by the mem- 
bers of this association and the public 
value of the distribution which they are 
handling, is a proved fact, and evidence 
of this has been shown to your advan- 
tage. 


Manufacturers’ Selling Policies 


“The members of the association who 
have built up their distributing business 
over a long period of years, serving 
efficiently and to the satisfaction of their 
customers, the thousands of retailers 
throughout the country, have observed 
with considerable interest the various 
experimtnts in the field of hardware 
distribution, 

“Manufacturers have found that the 











President E. M, Healey and Secre- 
tary H. P. Sheets of the National 
Retail Hdwe, Association 











wholesalers located at over one hundred 
and fifty distributing centers maintain- 
ing staffs of traveling salesmen have 
been well equipped to distribute their 
goods to the retailer on a low cost 
basis. 

“Some of the manufacturers who 
have indulged in experiments, dispens- 
ing with the service of the wholesaler, 
have learned considerable concerning 
the cost of individual solicitation of the 
retail trade of the country taking care 
of their own distribution, so that such 
an experiment has not been in the 
nature of the elimination of the whole- 
saler, but has been the creation by the 
manufacturer of his own wholesale de- 
partment, one line of goods bearing the 
entire cost of distribution instead of 
spreading it over hundreds of lines as 
does the wholesaler. 

“One notable example of this char- 
acter of experiment became involved in 








H. B. Thompson, Conklin Tin Plate 

& Metal Co.; J. H. Holcombe, Kirk- 

Latty Mfg. Co., and Norman Mintz, 
Silver Lake Co. 


financial difficulties, and is again seek- 
ing co-operation of the wholesaler in 
ouying large quantities of goods on 
short terms and in handling the service 
of distribution. 

“The overhead expense investigation 
previously referred to has proved that 
there is a minimum percentage of ex- 
pense which must be overcome before 
any net profit may begin to accrue to the 
wholesaler, regardless of how active the 
turnover of merchandise may be. 

“Some manufacturers have main- 
tained that the distributor could profit- 
ably handle their product even at a 


the next issue 


n the over- 
a sufficient 


percentage of profit less th: 
head expense if there we. 
rapid turnover. 

“In other words, even if a loss were 














W. P. F. Ayer and W. P. Kerr, 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


made on each sale, a profit would result 
if enough goods were sold. 
“The answer is clear. 


Turnover of Merchandise 


“Increasing attention has been paid 
to the more active employment of capi- 
tal represented in the quick turnover 
of merchandise. 

“In such a wide variety of mer- 
chandise as is handled by our members 
involving the maintenance of stocks of 
thousands of items, there are many 
items which move slowly but which the 
wholesaler must keep in stock so that 
he may adequately serve the trade. 

“Considerable work was done during 
the war with a view to a reasonable 
reduction in the variety and number of 
sizes of hardware items. 

“Individual manufacturers and mem- 
bers have continued to give attention 
to this subject for the purpose of in- 
creasing the activity of their capital and 
eliminating needless items. 

“The upward price-revisions in hard- 
ware were delayed and it was not until 
manufacturers were forced to increase 
their selling price because of rising 
costs that they advanced prices, but 
once the price rise had started the ten- 
dency became general and an aver- 
age indicates that hardware products 
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7. James Ferniley, secretary National 


dwe. Jobbers’ Association 


reached a price position about 178 per 
cent above the pre-war average. 

“Hardware was about six months late 
in recognizing the downward tendency 
and the reductions in prices have been 
uneven, so that while the general aver- 
age to date is about 80 per cent over 
the pre-war average, some items are 
below that figure while many are above. 

“Some slowness in price revision has 
been due to the continued high labor 
costs or a continued inflated raw ma- 
terial situation, and possibly some of it 
is due to a slowness on the part of the 
manufacturer in taking action toward 
reducing his price. 

“During the past year, the Federal 
Trade Commission, which had held ex- 
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sidered separately as to whether or not 
they were in keeping with the public 
interest. 

“In the face of the-market with which 
we have been confronted, with many 
prices subject to arbitrary decision of 
group manufacturers, our members have 
not felt justified in maintaining ade- 
quate stocks without assurance by the 
manufacturer that in event of a decline 
their stocks. would be protected. 

“In many cases this has been done, 
with the result that unnecessary finan- 
cial loss in their inventory has been 
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price lists used by the manufacturers 
will not be changed. 

“With the change to a buyers’ in- 
stead of.a sellers’ market, there is an 
inclination on the part of those few 
manufacturers who withdrew the pre- 
mium of 2 per cent to those who an- 
ticipated the due date of their bills to 
restore their old terms. 

“Members have been urged to con- 
tinue to discuss the reinstatement of 
the 2 per cent cash premium with man- 
ufacturers when negotiating for the 
purchase of goods, and the association 














Mrs. G. W. Davis, New York; S. E. Rose, Barber-Rose & Co., ond Mrs. C. H. 
Carrier, Elmira, te A 


avoided by the wholesaler, and the 
manufacturer has been able to continue 
production. 

“In the declining market through 
which we are passing, adjustments have 











Miss Etta Kohn, Chicago; A. E. Hall, J, F. Moran and W. W. Neff, the 








Marlin Furnace Co 


tensive hearings on the subject of price 
guarantees, reaching the conclusion 
that no blanket decision was possible, 
but that the various cases must be con- 





Rudolph Tenk, Tenk Hardware Co., 
and G. T. Bailey, Oliver Iron & 
Bolt Co. 


been made by manufacturers in order 
that those who maintained adequate 
stocks of their goods should not be 
penalized for their effort to give the 
manufacturers’ products complete rep- 
resentation. 


Changes in List Prices 


“The association has been a consistent 
advocate of list prices sufficiently high 
as to permit of changes in prices by 
means of a change in discount instead 
of frequent changes in list prices of 
various products. 

“During the war period many manu- 
facturers found it advisable to make 
changes in their list prices. 

“It is to be hoped that all of these 
changes have now been made or will 
be made before Jan. 1, 1922, and that 
from now on it will be possible for 
the members of our association to issue 
catalogs with the assurance that the 


has played an active part in presenting 
to the manufacturers a statement of 
the advantages accruing to the trade 
of the country through the cash dis- 
count inducement leading to prompt 
movement of capital. 

“Reference is sometimes made to 
cases where buyers deduct the 2 per 
cent cash premium after the expiration 
of the time limit, and the association 
has made it clear that it holds no brief 
for those who are guilty of this attempt 
to take that to which they are not en- 
titled, and that it favors the withhold- 
ing of the premium unless the terms 
upon which it is offered are complied 
with. 

“Your association has kept in close 
touch with Federal tax legislation, ad- 
vising you of developments and filing 
requests or protests with senators and 
congressmen in keeping with the best 
interests of the members of the as- 
sociation. 

“Information has been supplied to 
members in regard to the possibility 
of securing a revision of taxes paid, 
particularly for the years 1917 and 1918, 











A. Fi Decatur, Decatur 4 Hopkins, 
and J. C. Montgomery, Page-Lewis 
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where such taxes were in excess of the 
average of the industry. - 

“Splendid results have followed the 
circulation of overstock lists. 

“Members who desired to close out 
larger stocks than proved necessary 
were able to do so quickly, and others 
who could use the goods bought them 
at a price advantage. 

“The amount of such sales has been 
substantial and the market situation 
has been improved through the removal 
of these lots of goods from the market. 
“During the year just closed, your 
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problems on which the association is at- 
tempting to effect some action, such as 
the reduction of hotel rates, railroad 
rates, increasing membership, etc. He 
also dealt with the work of the various 
committees during the year, and con- 
cluded with an expression of apprecia- 
tion to the officers, committees and 
membership of the association for the 
co-operation given the secretary’s office 
during the year. 

President Decatur then introduced the 
Hon. Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, member 
of the House of Representatives, who 





N. M. Jones, aly Am et Iowa; J. A. Warner, St. Joseph, pas H. Christman, 
oO. 


secretary-treasurer has visited the mem- 
bers of the association located in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


Percentage of Mail Orders 


“Inquiry has been made into the 
volume of mail order business sent by 
retailers to our members, and the re- 
sults show that this is substantial. 

“This considerable volume of business 
has served to reduce the wholesalers’ 
overhead expense and has given prompt 
service to the retail trade, enabling 
them to make quick delivery because 
of the prompt shipment made by our 
members, many houses being able to 
show a record of a very large percen- 
tage of orders shipped on the day re- 
ceived. 

“The association has presented to 
senators and congressmen, both directly 
and through the members, requests for 
a reduction in railroad passenger rates, 
through the issuance of mileage books 
at a reduction of 25 per cent.” 

Mr. Fernley then discussed various 





O. B. Barker, Jr., Barker-Jennings 


Hdwe. Co.; George A. Fernley, 


assistant nenpe y! National Hdwe. 
Association of the 


United States 





delivered an address on “The Situation 
As It Now Appears,” which was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the problems 
of tariff and taxation, and of the vari- 
ous bills pending in Congress. 


T. C. Montgomery, Page-Lewis Arms Co.; 































































*. Frederick J. Knoed- 
*hiladelphia 


volving grest lay except what is 
absolutely n¢ 
“At the ve our annual de- 


mands upon th 

yond the $4,000 00: 
claim growing out 
such as interest and 
cannot be reduced fo: 
come. 

“However, Congress is committed to 
revise the war tax system. The House 
has already repealed the excess profits 
tax.and reduced the higher ranges of 
the surtax.” 

Representative Fess then went into 
detail about the difficulties confronting 
Congress in its attempt to revise the 
present tax laws, and pointed out the 


iry will be be- 
tue to the heavy 
» war claims, 
r relief, that 
many years to 





T. L. Hopkins, Stevens Arms Co., 





and Harry Haynes, Savage Arms Co. 


Representative Fess said in part: 

“Our domestic problems are numerous 
and quite serious. Our ability to give 
relief from war tax burdens depends 
upon our ability to cut the cost of 
Government, the real measure of tax 
demands. The Government’is now at 
work on this task of economy. 

“We have inaugurated a_ national 
budget system as a guaranty against 
waste in the future. 

“We are rapidly as possible dismant- 
ling the war machine, 

“We have reduced the Government 
payroll in Washington from 117,000, 
the high tide, to 76,000. Even yet we 
have double the roll prior to the war. 

“We have now at work a reorganiza- 
tion committee to eliminate duplica- 
tion and waste in Government depart- 
ments, 

“The policy of the Government is to 
avoid entering upon any legislation in- 


necessity of equalizing tax rates and 
placing the entire tax system of the 
country on a constructive and definite 
basis. - 3 

W. D. Biggers, president of the 





T. M. Gallavin, E. C. Stearns Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A. C. Albrecht, North Bros. Mfg. 


Co., Philadelphia 


American Hardware Manufacturers As- 
socition, was then introduced, and spoke 
in part as follows: 


Business Better, Says Biggers 


“Things looking upward; the 


are 
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than during the past—for some years 
past, you could sell anything at any 
price. This is not the case now. If 
business is to climb back to that most 
discussed and earnestly desired normal 
plane, business men must first get back 
to fundamentals. 

“Manufacturers must do their utmost 
to impart to jobbers and retailers full 
information regarding the merchandise 
they produce. Jobbers must teach their 
representatives not only to sell but to 
pass on their selling information. Re- 
tail merchants must educate their sales- 
men and that education must be based 
on accurate knowledge of the merchan- 
dise to be sold. 

“Let people know that you have good 
merchandise, or a good service to sell at 











“Bill” Feddery, HARDWARE AGE; G. K. Simmonds, Simmonds Mfg. Co., and W. J. 
Keene, Chicago Spring Bolt Co. 


worst of the readjustment process is 
over and the crisis past. A buying 
spirit is prevalent. This attitude will 
be followed by careful, thoughtful, con- 
servative purchasing. The buyers’ 
strike has ended. The country is 
merely waiting for some stimulus to 
go ahead and inaugurate a period of 
activity which will be the forerunner 
of a period of prosperity. 

“Textiles, boots and shoes, and other 
industries first affected by the contrac- 
tion of the economic cycle, have already 
responded to a more favorable outlook. 
Other lines will follow. What can we 
do to bring about this period of activ- 
ity? 

“Business prosperity depends abso- 
lutely sales and sales hinge on 


on 








E. R. Masback and J. J. Armstrong, 
Masback Hdwe. Co., New York 


knowledge—knowledge of your goods, 
knowledge of general conditions, knowl- 
edge of local conditions. 

“This will be true to a greater ex- 
tent during the next two or three years 


a plain price, or as Herbert Hoover re- 
marked the other day, ‘95 per cent of 
the people don’t want to know whether 
it’s made in Paris or not, but they do 
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Foss, president Wooster Brush 
Co., Wooster, Ohio 
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WwW. D. 


Feddery, 


make a reasonable and just revision of 
rates. 

“The decline of wage rates has not 
been nearly as rapid as the advance dur- 
ing the boom and labor must take its 
share of the revision. The decline in 
the average cost of living has been 
about 21 per cent from the peak. 

“One great obstacle to the return of 
normal conditions is the continuance of 
the war taxation system. These taxes 
take for the Government the funds that 
are essential for developing American 
industry. Were these funds now avail- 
able, business would be in position to 
go forward. The result contributes to 
reduce production, keeping prices high 
and throwing men out of work. 

“The problem of Congress seems to 
be to place the taxes where they will 
affect the fewest votes. The taxation 
job as it stands to-day is a thoroughly 
bad job. 

“To-day things are looking better. 
Farmers have raised a crop of wheat 
expecting to sell for $1.25, but are now 
able to sell at even a better price and 
they are selling. The same thing is 








Frank Keplinger, Peters Cartridge Co.; A. 








O, Hero, Mount Vernon and 


Woodbury Mills; G. B. Baldwin, A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd. 


want to know if it will wear, and how 
much.’ 

“Good service will mean much this 
year. Every method that will reduce 
the cost of merchandise should be care- 
fully considered by manufacturer, job- 
ber and dealer, for it means a net sav- 
ing to the user. The cost of distribu- 
tion is largely dependent on railroad 
rates and railroad rates are dependent 
on labor. Excessive freight rates must 
be adjusted. The railroads are entitle] 
to every reasonable consideration. They 
have been hampered for years—first by 
State legislation and then by Federal 
control, until they have lost much of 
their earning power and much of their 
efficiency. The adjustment of labor 
must first be made before the roads can 


true of the cotton planter; his crop was 
raised on a lower basis and now that he 
has his second crop, he is able to get 
even more for it than he expected when 
he planted. All farmers are more hope- 





Secretary T. James. Fernley and 
Assistant Secretary George A, Fern- 
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W. F. Kegel and A. C. Guilloz, 
Standard Bros. Hdwe. Corp., 
Detroit 


ful. They are in a better humor. Asa 
result, business in all farming and 
agricultural communities should be con- 
siderably improved. 

“The export demand for wheat is un- 
precedented and there is a decidedly firm 
tendency in the price of wheat and 
cotton—cotton has nearly doubled in 
price within the last few weeks. Bet- 
ter conditions in the South will give an 
impetus to business in all sections. 

“Every industry has a distinct duty 
to perform in bringing about a full re- 
adjustment so that matters can be 
brought to a satisfactory basis as soon 
as possible. Each one of us should 
study his particular line to see how 
best this readjustment can be accom- 
plished.’ It is necessary, not only that 
prices shall be reduced by manufac- 
turers, but this reduction must be 
passed on through jobber and retail 
dealer to the consumer. 

“Many industries have been marking 
time during the last year. The result 
has been that they have, to a great ex- 
tent, liquidated their stock on hand and 
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far with their waiting game and may 
find their stocks broken sooner than 
they expect. While it may not be time 
to abandon a conservative policy, the 
question of delivery should be given 
careful consideration. 

“Stocks in many lines are low, and, 
with easier money and more spending 
power in the hands of such important 
groups as the railroads and the farm- 
ers, improvement is inevitable. For 
that reason it appears that it is time for 
business to begin to prepare for a 
period of activity, which will surely be 
followed by a period of prosperity.” 

Following President Biggers’ address, 
President Decatur introduced F. D. Mit- 
chell, secretary-treasurer, American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association; 
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C. B. Parsons, P. & F. Corbin, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Mr. King, of Atlanta, thought there 
was still room for the manufacturers to 
make substantial reduction in prices to 
the jobbers. 

Several jobbers said they were buy- 








Four well-kown Western delegates 


W. M. Pitkin, president, Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers Association; E. P. Healy, 
president, National Retail Hardware 
Association. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
President Decatur announced that 
further addresses on the program would 
be made at the next session, Tuesday 
morning. 









have bought very conservatively. There 
can be but one result from this policy 
and that is that stocks of materials and 
merchandise will soon be broken, and, 
particularly, if there is any marked de- 
gree of activity in the trade. Many 
jobbers and dealers may be going too 











C. R. Wilcow, Ludlow & Squirer, 
and Mrs, Wilcox 


‘ een —— mtu —. nsiicsitiiaieatteamestaetan 
W. J. Laslie, C. W. Tillmanns and J. W. Wall, all of the Remington Arms Co. 





The jobbers met in executive session, 
Tuesday morning. 

The report of the Executive Commit- 
tee was read by the Chairman, W. S. 
Knapp. 

Several subjects referred to in the 
report were taken up for discussion. 
One of the questions was “The Present 
Price Level—What Action Can Be 
Taken by the Manufacturers to Stabilize 
Values and to Stimulate Business?” 

Mr. Winders was asked to express 
himself regarding the price situation. 
Mr. Winders expressed the opinion that 
he believed, prices were gradually level- 
ing up, but were still something like 
40 per cent higher than prewar prices, 
and the percentages varied according to 
the class of goods manufactured or sold. 
He was of the opinion that price level 
should be figured on the basis of the 
cost of the raw material. 


ing practically from hand to mouth, un- 
til such time as prices became more 
stable. 

Mr. Nichols, of Detroit, expressed the 
opinion that he did not believe there 
was any buyer anywhere that believed 
that now was the time to speculate. 
Another delegate was of the opinion 
that it was a mistake for some of the 
manufacturers to talk about advancing 
the prices at this time. Another job- 
ber expressed the opinion that where 
there had been advances they were 
really artificial and made for the pur- 
pose of influencing trade. 

Mr. Hall expressed the opinion that 
prices were not yet down where they 
should be. 

Mr. Darby was of the opinion that 
manufacturers should not charge up a 
full overhead when they operated only 
two or three days in a week. 














L. R. Stinson and Henry T. Way, 
The Continental Co 


President Decatur stated that the 
Association would now hear from the 
speakers who were unable to address 
the convention at the opening session 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 


phere rar erecge ane 
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Thomas M. Birkett, president of the 
Canadian Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion, was introduced and said: 

“In Canada we are all optimists. We 
find that our business is increasing 














A. R. Murphy and F,. W. Bagley 


National Enamel & Stumping Co.. 
Baltimore, Md. 


slowly and surely. We do not want it 
to increase in bounds. If it does there 
is too much of a chance for reaction, but 
we are having a slow and sure increase. 
I think I bespeak the opinion of our 
members when I say that the orders are 
anywhere from 50 per cent and up- 
ward greater in quantity than we have 
had for some time. I believe that this 
is a time when we should cast off the 
past and work for the present and the 
future. It cannot be obtained by half- 
hearted efforts; in fact, the manufac- 
turers, the jobbers and the retailers 


should all co-operate. I think next 
year’s business will’ be largely in- 
creased.” 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 


urer, National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, said in part: 

“During the past year I suspect that 
the retail hardware trade has had 
problems at least. equally difficult with 
the problems of the’wholesaler. I think 
in some respects the problems of the re- 
tailer have been worse, because the re- 
tailer is the man who has been criticized 
chiefly. In fact, we have had a series 
of discriminations, or something that 
stops sales or business. We have any 
number of self-constituted authorities 
who pose as economic experts and per- 
haps know about as much of economy 
as the average eleven-year-old gschool- 
boy, and they get on the platform and 
tell the public that things are not go- 
ing as they should. They get their stuff 
in the press, in the daily papers. It is 


James H, Oliver and O, A. Lanchantin, Oliver Bros., Inc., New York 








accepted, and usually the headlines do 
not concur with what is in the typed 
matter, and we have the whole public 
left to believe that the retail merchant 
is the man who is responsible for high 
prices. That has not been true of the 
retail hardware trade only, but of re- 
tailers as a class, and none, so far as I 
have ever found, have distinguished be- 
tween the retailers either individually 
as a class. 

“We have had such great governmen- 





G. BE. Chatillon, John Chatillon € 
Sons, New York. and Llew 8. Soule, 
editor of HARDWARE AGE 


tal authority as the Federal Reserve 
Board, every time their report came 
out, saying that the retailers were re- 
sponsible for holding up prices and have 
refused to make declines to the con- 
sumer in line with wholesale price re- 
ductions. After that had gone on for 
some months we wrote Governor Hard- 
ing and asked him what investigation 
the Federal Reserve Board had made. 
Mr. Harding, although a very busy man, 
seems to have found time to answer 
our inquiry, and he replied that the 
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Federal Reserve Board had gathered 
no data; that the only thing they 
worked on was a few figures furnished 
by the Department of Labor, which had 
to do with the cost of living. The fig- 
ures were limited to food and with a 
few exceptions to wearing apparel. 

“A certain local engineer who had 
been connected with this department— 
the Statistical Department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—did not know of 
any actual collections of data, only the 
shading of prices from the manufac- 
turers to the wholesalers, down to the 
retailers. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been putting out stuff some- 
what similar, and we took it up with 
them. We wrote to them some time 
ago and asked them where they got 
their information. They said they got 
part of it from the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve Board said 
they had got part of it from the Labor 
Department, and so it goes on. The sit- 
uation has just struck us as a good 
deal like that situation that we had a 
dozen years ago, perhaps not that long, 
where we had an Ananias Club organ- 
ized at Washington. I do not think this 
is an Ananias Club, but it sounds more 
like a Gossip Club. 

“Somebody states something and it is 
repeated, and it grows every time it 
gets around. The banking institutions 
sent out that stuff. Some time ago a 
Congressman from Wisconsin broke out 
in public print up in Madison. He 
seemed to have taken umbrage at some 
statement that Mr. Shedd, of Marshall 








A. G. Heinz and Harry Hutchinson, 
The Leutkemeyer Co., Cleveland 


Field & Co., had made about Congress 
putting up the revenue and tariff meas- 
ures. He went into the retailers of the 
country and told how they were extor- 
tionists and that experts of the Treas- 
ury Department had so stated, as well 
as the Federal Trade Commission. 








G. N. Allen, G. H. Beaudin, A, A. 
Kraeuter & Co. 


Kraeuter and C. L. Gairoard, all of 
, Newark, N. J. 
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“When we wrote to the Treasury De- 
partment and asked what investigations 
that department had made, Mr. Mellen 
thought it important enough to answer 
by letter himself, and he said the 
Treasury Department had never made 
any investigations regarding price 
trend and nob connected with the 
Treasury Department had made that 
statement; it was without authority. 
He wrote a similar letter to Mr. Con- 
gressman. We had another long corre- 
spondence with the Congressman and 
in his final letter he still contended that 
Marshall Field and other State Street 
houses were charging too high prices. 
He went out and told the country that 
the retailers as a class were all over- 
charging. 

“These are part of the problems the 
retailers have had to face. The retail- 
er, of course, is the man who comes in 
contact with the public. He is the one 
distributor who comes in contact with 
the public. It is natural for the public 
to assume that he is responsible for a 
large part of the trouble.” 

The president then introduced James 
Hardy, secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Wholesale Hardware Association, 
who spoke very briefly. 

The Association then returned to the 
regular program. 

John M. Townley presented the re- 
port of the Overhead Expense Commit- 
tee. This was discussed and various 
delegates expressed their opinions as 
to how the overhead expense might be 
reduced. Secretary Fernley distributed 
a chart containing a report from vari- 











WwW. B. Jaslen and Chester Smith, 
Savage Arms Co, 


ous members of the association, show- 
ing the ratio of expense that various 
items of overhead bore to the general 
expense of doing business. 

One of the delegates suggested that 
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FP. J. Koch, McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; J. W. McLcan, Simonds Mfg. 
Co., and T, A. Hansen, Columbian i) 0; 


the general salaries of employees might 
be reduced, as it was his opinion that 
many houses were still paying pre-war 
salaries. He said this reduction could 
be more easily made where. salesmen 
were paid straight salaries, but in the 
event that salesmen were paid a salary 
in proportion to the business done, that 
would take care of itself. He suggested 
that he favored reducing salaries es- 
pecially where new men were employed 
to fill old positions. 
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Charles Grosscup, Lovell Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., and Mrs. Grosscup 


The president then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Committee on Nominations—R. M. 
Dudley, chairman; J. G. Bouer, Frank 
A. Bare, E. J. Farling, F. B. Hochstet- 
ler, George B. Ryan, Curtiss Hayden. 

Committee on Resolutions: A. D. 
Clinch, chairman; Rudolph  Tenk, 
George W. Huntley. 

The convention then adjourned until 
afternoon, which was devoted to the 
special group meetings. Detailed re- 
ports of these group meetings are given 











H. C. Teller, HARDWAR® AGE; 
Harry C. Glover, Griffin Mfg. Co., 


J. M. McDaniel, American Wholesale Corp. ; 





and Chester H. Garrily, American 


Wholesale Corp. 


special attention elsewhere in this issue 
because of their importance. 

President Decatur called the conven- 
tion to order Wedne > morning by 
stating he had recei . inquiry as 














F. D. and F. E. Smith, Clark-Smith 
Hdwe. Co., Peoria, Ill. 


to how many members used bookkeep- 
ing machines. 

Mr. Winders: “We use a machine 
for posting. We had another make 
and replaced it and put in another 
one. Now some fellow wants to re- 
place that and put in another one. I 
think any of those leading makes are 
efficient and satisfactory. I think the 
great trouble is with the operator more 
than with the machine. They all 
promise to give you an expert operator 
if you buy a machine, and then they 
give you an operator that has been 
working at it but a short time, and 
then you find in about fifteen minutes 
that you have made a mistake in get- 
ting an operator. In all these ma- 
chines the operator has got to use his 
head, no matter how good the machine 
_ 

Mr. Howes: “We are using a ma- 
chine. I would like to see the. secre- 
tary, Mr. President, with your approval, 
send out an inquiry regarding this 
matter, because I find in talking with 
different members here a great many 
are not familiar with the posting ma- 
chine which they are using. I would 
like to have the opinion of the associ- 
ation, the majority, as we are think- 
ing of changing. I would like to know 
which is considered the best posting 
machine made.” 

President Decatur: “I think that is 
a very good suggestion. The secretary 
will answer this question by sending 
out, in fact, he will send this question 
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out and get what information he can 
regarding the improved bookkeeping 
machines. 

“We have one unfinished item on the 
program that we were obliged to pass 
yesterday morning. It is Section E— 
Remuneration and Expense of Sales- 
men. Now that is an old question. It 
has been talked upon a great deal, but 
I feel personally that we are at a 
point where we ere considering the re- 
duction of the expense account. 

“Our traveling salesmen come nearer 
to be partners than anybody else, be- 
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‘salary rather than reduce it, particu- 


larly a traveling man, and those of 
you who have been compelled to reduce 
your sales force, or the salaries of 
salesmen, have a problem now of how 
to get back without breaking a man’s 
heart and discouraging him. 

“I think those of you who have been 
on the profit-sharing plan have per- 
haps paid more salaries the past two 
years than those who paid a straight 
salary, but it is certainly a relief to 
some of our houses to feel that the 
salesmen’s salaries will take care of 








Tube 


cause we are transacting our business 
away from our office, away from our 
plant, and they are naturally near to 
the field. We try to impress upon our 
men that when they close our door they 
are the house. I believe that is the 
only way the salesman should consider 
the matter—that he should assume a 
certain amount of responsibility and 
feel that when his back is turned to 
the store and he is out, that he must 
act for us. He is on the ground. While 
he can correspond and telephone if 
necessary, he makes a good impression 
upon his customers if he can have them 
feel that he really is the house when 
he is in the field. 

“Many of us remunerate our travel- 
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Edward A. McKenna, Associated 
Manufactures, Inc. 


the tax legislation now pending in 
Congress, and expressed the importance 
of relieving business from the in- 
equitable burden now. imposed upon it, 

“T have no doubt,” said President 
Decatur, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Smith’s talk, “there are those present 
who feel what has been said by Mr. 
Smith may apply to their situation, 
and you undoubtedly have some ques- 
tions you would like to ask Mr. Smith, 
and he said he would be very glad to 
answer them.” 





F. J. Koch and J. B. McKinney, McKinney Mfg. Co., and L. G. McDonald, 
American Wire Fabrics Co. 





. Baldwin Co.; A. H, Willey, Remington Arms Co. 


William Pitkin, A. Baldwin Co.; L, L. Ennis, Elmira, N. Y.; G. B. Baldwin, 
A 
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ing men on the profit sharing plan and 
when there is a falling off in sales, it 
will automatically take care of itself. 
Those who have continued to use the 
cld policy of a straight salary and ex- 
pense account, and who have of neces- 
sity advanced those salaries 50 per cent 
or 100 per cent, now have quite a prob- 


lem. 
“It is our desire to raise a man’s 


themselves where they work on a 
profit-sharing plan; there is nothing to 
worry about. If they do not make the 
money, they do not get it. If there is 
nothing to be said upon this subject 
by the members, we will go on with 
the regular program.” 

Mr. Smith addressed the eonvention 
on the subject of Federal Taxes, in 
which he discussed several phases of 


A Delegate: “In case any of our 
members feel that they have paid a 
larger tax than they should have paid, 
what would be the necessary steps for 
them to take to prepare the case?” 

Mr. Smith: “I think probably the 
best way would be to measure your tax 
upon that chart—take those averages 
and see whether you are above the 
average, and give consideration to the 
fact that that chart includes sick cases 
as well as well cases. Some of those 
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Mr. and Mrs, Felix’ Van Cleef, 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago 


percentages in there are too low, be- 
cause the corporation possibly has not 
been checked by the Bureau. 

“Now, after proving to yourself that 
your tax is out of proportion to your 
income, for 1917, a mere request to the 
Bureau will be sufficient. They will 
present the case to what is known as 
the Discount Section. The act out- 
lines the kind of information you 
should submit, and that is the informa- 
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Bureau. This, of course, is unofficial. 
The request was denied because it was 
assumed to be a corporation dealing in 
shelf hardware, and they had dealings 
with six local firms who are dealing 
in shelf hardware. Unfortunately 
those six local firms were firms who 
had paid very high taxes. We got be- 
fore the unit and presented the tax- 
payers’ catalog. It had the effect of 
proving to the Bureau that this corpo- 
ration had paid 60 per cent of its in- 
come from retail sales supplies. The 
large sales, one of which would equal 
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ment to include those notes as invested 
capital. The money had never left the 
corporation. They simply had taken 
notes instead of increasing their sur- 
plus. What would be your opinion re- 
garding such a case as that? The 
Government threw it out, it was the 
same as though they had taken cash.” 

Mr. Smith: “As soon as they took 
the note it became a direct liability of 


the corporation. If the note did not 
bear interest, there is a provision in 
the 1917 law that enables you to in- 
clude possible credit balances in your 








H. J. Frank, W. I. Baker, H. J. Funk, Albany Hdwe. & Iron Ca 
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tion I have been talking about. If you 
have borrowed lots of money, state 
that, or any other abnormal condition. 
That should all be set out in the brief 
that you submit. Submit it to the 
Bureau. Now the Bureau will act upon 
that brief and advise you in due course 
that your case has been declined or 
you will be given some relief.. As soon 
as you know the case is before the unit, 
it is very important that you do every- 
thing possible to explain to the unit 
exactly the kind of business you are 
running. 

“For instance, I know of one corpo- 
ration, which is a member of this asso- 
ciation, whose case was taken up by the 





Owing to the limita- 
tions of space the ad- 
dress on “American Val- 
uations” by the Hon. 
James B. Reynolds will 
appear in HARDWARE 
AGE, issue of Nov. 3. 














B. A. Burke, Will T. Hedges, M, J. Lacey, Corning Glass Works 











invested capital, but it is restricted to 
credit balances that do not bear in- 
terest. Now, I should say—of course 
there are features to that which we 
might discuss in relation to invested 
capital alone, but viewing it from the 
standpoint of abnormal conditions, I 
would say if the corporation paid out 
this surplus in that manner, that is, it 
had distributed its surplus in that man- 
ner, but the surplus had in fact never 
left the corporation, and it was actually 
using it, it would be the same as using 
borrowed money. That restriction on 
borrowed money would enable you to 
get into the right section.” 








Mr. and Mrs. George M. North, Lamson & Sessions Co.; Mrs. C. A. Jewett; 
F. H. Melsaac, The Kirk-Latty Co. 


perhaps fifty sales of ordinary shelf 
hardware. That being the case, the 
corporation had been compared with 
firms on a larger scale who dealt in 
that kind of stuff, and they got relief.” 

President Decatur: “Are there any 
other questions? Mr. Smith I have a 
question in mind that would apply to 
some of our members. Supposing it 
is a close corporation, three or four 
stockholders, and in 1914, 1915 and 
1916 those stockholders had taken their 
dividends in the corporation in notes, 
and in making their returns in 1917 


i they were not allowed by the Govern- 


Mr. Smith ‘made a few further ex- 
planations regarding the Federal tax 


laws, in response to inquiries from 
members. 
Dennis A. Merriman, American Stee! 


& Wire Company, Chicago, then ad- 
dressed the convention on the nail and 
wire situation, which was delivered as 
a confidential talk to the members in 
executive session. 

Reports were called for from the 
chairmen of the various groups which 
had held meetings on Tuesday. 

Walter S. Knapp, chairman of the 
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W. G. Steltz, E. B. 


Hatch, W. B. Munroe, G. 






S. Spence and Ed Knight, 


all of the Supplee-Biddle Co., Philadelphia 


Small Tool Group, made the following 
report: 
Report of Chairman of Tool Group 


“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: This 
report is going to be short and snappy. 





ings are continued the following year 
they be divided in such a@ manner 
that they will not conflict with one an- 
other, not more than two of them being 
in session at one time, and that before 
these meetings are called selected 





J. P. Maloney, G. P. Rogers and Mrs, Rogers, Pyrene Mfg. Co., Inc. 


The attendance at our meeting was un- 
usually satisfactory, particularly from 
the manufacturers’ standpoint. I 
think we had about three manufacturers 
to one jobber. 

“It is difficult at a meeting of that 


speakers be designated on selected sub- 
jects, subjects that will contain prob- 
lems to both manufacturer and jobber; 
speakers from both manufacturers and 
jobbers, so we may have something 
concrete in the way of discussion that 








T. A. Hansen, Columbian R 
: and F. M. 


e Co.; 


kind to obtain speakers—specakers on 
subjects that will be intelligible and 
interesting to everyone, and my recom- 
mendation for the continuance of these 
group meetings contains these points: 
I recommend that if these group meet- 





verett, Columbian Rope 
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W. D. Batting, John H. Graham Co. 


Co. 


can be followed up and will bring about 
intelligent and satisfactory conclusion. 

“There are various little problems 
outside.of the problems of the jobbers 
or manufacturers that often creep into 
these ‘meetings, and if that can be 








G. B. Walker, Union Carbide Sales Co. ; 
Works ; J. D. Swain and W. A, 
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avoided it would be desirable and be 
constructive, and I hope to see such a 
program planned for another year. In 
my particular meeting the vote for the 
continuance of these group meetings in 
a modified form was unanimous. I 
thank you.” 

The chairman called for a report 
from A. J. Bihler, chairman of the 
Builders’ Hardware Group. 

Mr. Bihler: “Mr. Chairman, I con- 
sider we had a very successful meeting. 


' I think we had between seventy-five 


and eighty people in the room for 
three quarters of the time. The last 
quarter of the time the number de- 
creased, as many desired to visit other 
groups. There was some comment on 
the fact that many would like to have 
attended all three groups and they had 
to make up their minds which was 
best. We were unfortunate in not 
having enough manufacturers. We 
had a great many more jobbers than 
manufacturers. We had a very nice 
meeting.” 

The Chairman: 
talked about.” 

Mr. Bihler: ‘We took up one sub- 
ject after another. We had interesting 
talks from several members. Their re- 
marks were very instructive and en- 
lightening. Some of the very large 
manufacturers of hardware were not 
represented. I have sent word to them 
in an indirect way that if we have 
these meetings another year we ex- 
pect them to be present. There were 
too many of our members who would 
like to have gone into several of those 
meetings and if we can arrange for 
not more than two groups to have ses- 
sions at the same time, I think it will 
be very helpful and will bring much 
better results than we had this year.” 

The chairman called for the report 
of George E. King, chairman of the 
Housefurnishing Group. 

Mr. King: “Mr. Chairman, we had 
about seventy-five or eighty people, I 
think, in our room. They were largely 
manufacturers; more than jobbers. I 
was impressed with the fact, just as I 
have been often in these meetings, that 
the manufacturing end of our business 
seemed to have more courage as speak- 
ers than the jobbers; they seem always 
ready to get up and tell us what they 
want and what they believe in. Some 
of the manufacturers thought that the 
jobbers were not buying in sufficient 
quantities, and that they were prob- 
ably back-ordering more goods than 
they were justified in doing, thereby 
diminishing their own sales as well 
as the manufacturers’ sales. As a 
show-down I talked with quite a num- 
ber of jobbers and in every case they 
said that their back-orders were 
smaller now than ever in the history 
of the business. 

“There was the question of national 
advertising brought up and it was dis- 
cussed pretty fully. It was agreed 


“Tell us what you 


that national advertising was a good 
thing and aided in the sale of mer- 
chandise of whatever kind, and the 
claim of the manufacturers was that 
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it did net increase the cost to the 
jobber. There was some question upon 
that point, but nothing very serious. 
I think the group meetings are a good 
thing. I think the suggestions made 
by Messrs. Knapp and Bihler are good 
and we should adopt them. I think 
everyone was pleased with the meet- 
ing.” 

The chairman next introduced Frank 
A. Bare, Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, 
Col., who spoke briefly on the subject 
of the present situation as viewed by a 
Western distributor. 

Mr. Bare said he did not think it was 
necessary for him to elaborate on busi- 
ness conditions in Colorado because 
every jobbing house had from one to 
five men traveling in that. territory. 
He said there had been considerable 
depression in mining and stock raising 
in his state. 

He related one instance of a bank 
that had refused to extend a loan they 
had made to a stock man, and the stock 
man thereupon told the bank they 
could take the stock; that the bank did 
so with the result that the sale of the 
stock did not bring in sufficient money 
to pay for the hay that had been fed 
to the stock before being marketed by 
the bank. He said he liked the West 
and expected to remain there. 

Mr. Bare predicted a return to pros 
perous conditions in Colorado as soon 
as the general business situation im- 
proved in the country generally. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. 
McIntosh, manager of the One Cent 
Letter Postage League, who addressed 
the meeting on this subject. 

“As the renewal of this war-tax on 
letter mail is now, we trust, permanent- 
ly out of the way,” Mr. McIntosh said, 
“and as the loss on second-class has 
been reduced from over $70,000,000 to 
about $50,000,000 annually, the coast is 
clear for the one cent “drop” letter 
rate and if we can receive the support 
we feel we are entitled to from those 
for whom we have saved so much 
money, we have hopes of securing this 
reduction within the next twelve 
months, for we stand ready to convince 
any reasonable Congressman that 
revenue from the reduced “drop” let- 
ter rate will, within the first twelve 
months, exceed that from the present 
one. Also, as the cost of delivering 
these local or “drop” letters is only 
one-quarter cent each, even at one cent 
you would still be paying the Govern- 
ment 300 per cent profit which, it 
occurs to us, is quite enough in such 
times as these.” 

The chairman stated that Edward 
O. Faeth, Stowe Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was on the program for a 
discussion of the subject of Increasing 
the Volume of Mail Orders, but was un- 
able to be present. He, however, had 
sent his address, and it was read by 
the secretary. 

The address dealt with the experi- 
ence of the writer increasing his sales 
by means of using the mail and gain- 
ing the co-operation of his salesmen in 
making this method of selling doubly 
effective. Copies of the address will be 
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A. J. McGinn, Reliance Mfg. Co.; Sam Berman, Boston; J. R. McNutt, 
Eclipse Mfg. Co. and William Rogérs, National Hdwe. Bulletin 


mailed to all members by the secretary. 

It was moved and carried that the 
secretary be requested to furnish a copy 
of the address of Mr. Smith on Federal 
Taxes to each of the members. 


The last session of the jobbers’ con- 
vention, Wednesday afternoon, was 
featured by the re-election of the officers 
of the association and several notable 
addresses. 








A. H. Willey, Remington ‘Arms Co.; P. 
an 





H. Robinson, Geneva Cutlery Co., 


d A. J, Lindblad, Valley Forge Cutlery Co. 


It was also moved and carried that 
the secretary be requested to furnish 
each of the members with a copy of 
the address of Mr. Faeth on the subject 


President Decatur opened the after- 
noon meeting by introducing Robert F. 
Hunter, Hukill-Hunter Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as the first speaker, on the subject 








W. 
of Increasing the Volume of Mail 
Orders. 


D. Batting, John H. Graham & Co., and Tom Jones, Clyde Cutlery Co. 





of the “Importance of Turnover.” 
“I feel that this is an important sub- 


The convention then adjourned to ject and a subject that you are all 


meet at 2.15 p. m. of the same day. 


familiar with,” said Mr. Hunter. “There 
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Steltz. Supplee-Biddle Hdwe, Co.; 





G. H. Griffiths, HARDWARE AGE; W. B. 


Munroe, G. 8. Spence and Ed. Knight, all of the Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co. 


are a great many ways of influencing 
a turnover. I received a little pamphlet 
through the mail called ‘The Corn Ex- 
change,’ from Philadelphia. I presume 
some of you have seen it. It has a 
little cartoon on it. On the front page 
there is an old fellow sitting on a dock 
fishing with a rod and line, and he has 
caught one fish; and outside in the 
stream is a man in a boat. He is 
holding up a seine full of fish, and the 
boat is full of fish, and he is laughing 
at the fellow on the dock. The fellow 
on the dock has the fish and he says 
‘Big Profits,’ It took him quite a long 
time to catch his. one fish, and it will 
take some time to get another one; and 
the fellow out in the boat is laughing 
at him, and on the side it says, ‘Quick 
Turnover and Small Profits.’ 

There are jobbers who believe in that 
manner of disposing of their goods— 
a quick turnover. It may be the best 
way to sell goods; and on the other 
hand it may be better to sell fewer 
goods at a larger profit. It is a ques- 
tion which is the better. As I say, you 
get a turnover probably in either sense 
of the word. We have been receiving 
a list of odd stocks from Mr. Fernley. 
From those lists you can see that quite 
a number of us have large stocks on 
hand and have had them a long time, 
and they are not moving very rapidly 
and we are willing to dispose of them at 
almost any price. I take it, if we were a 
little more careful in our buying, prob- 
ably our turnover would be greater. 
Some forget everything about their 
goods that don’t move rapidly, and that 





H. K. Trout, Waverly Novelty 
Co., New York 


is how we get large stocks of certain 
goods that do not move; and you can 
tie up an awful lot of money in that 
Way. 

“I think it is a great thing to ex- 
change goods among each other. For 


instance, in Pittsburgh we have a little 
organization there, and you all know 
we have: had large stocks—everybody 
has had large stocks on account of the 
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the association for the honor that had 
been conferred upon him. 

At the close of his remarks a vote 
of thanks was given to Mr. Usher for 
the excellent service rendered. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. 
Alexander of Canada, whom he said 
could give the association seme valuable 
information as to the working of the 
sales tax in Canada. 

“In regard to the sales tax,” said Mr. 
Alexander, “I think in Canada we have 
a very good law. In Canada the Gov- 
ernment taxes sales to the extent of 
3 per cent. When the manufacturer 
sells to the jobber he adds on the note 
or invoice 1% per cent, which he col- 
lects from the jobber and hands to the 
Government. When the jobber sells to 
the retailer, at the foot of the invoice 
the jobber puts 1% per cent, which the 
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Vaughn & Bushnell Group 


war—and we exchange goods with each 
other. For instance, if we are out of 
an article we inform our fellow mem- 
bers and they will give us the order 
instead of sending it to the factory. 
Now that has worked rather a hard- 
ship upon the factories, but, neverthe- 
less, it helps us to turnover our goods. 
Sometimes we do not turn them over at 
a profit, but it is profitable to turn them 
over, I believe, in that way. I believe 
that other cities have been doing the 
same thing, Mr. Decatur.” 

Mr. Decatur: ‘Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hunter: “I feel that co-operation 
among the jobbers in that way has 
been very helpful to us all.” 

A delegate: “I would like to ask the 
gentleman the price of exchange in 
Pittsburgh? I do not know whether 
you would like to give that out.” 

Mr. Hunter: “At market cost regard- 
less of what the goods cost us. We 
feel it is better for us to do that than 
te go out on the market and offer them 
to the retail trade and cut the price.” 

Mr. King: “That tends to stabilize 
the market in your neighborhood.” 

Mr. Hunter: “It certainly does.” 

The chairman made inquiry of the 
members generally as to their practice 
in exchanging goods, and they reported 
generally that they followed this cus- 
tom. 

Secretary-Treasurer T. James Fern- 
ley presented his report as treasurer, 
which showed a substantial balance on 
hand. The report was indorsed by the 
auditing committee. 

T. J. Usher, the railroad secretary of 
the association, addressed the conven- 
tion briefly in regard to the work con- 
nected with that office. He thanked 


retailer pays to the jobber and which 
the jobber pays to the Government. 
“This, in the ordinary way, might 
work some hardship upon the jobber, 
because perhaps you have not got them 
in this country—but we have manu- 











Mr. and Mrs. C. A. McGuire, Dilly 
& McGuire Mfg. Co. ” 


facturers who sell to the retailer. The 
Government in that case collects from 
the manufacturer the 3 per cent, so 
that the jobber is under no handicap 
in that respect. This, we think, is an 
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Eric Mellgren and E. A. Weingar- 
ten, Bric Mellgren Co.; BE. Weiss, 
M. Weiss & Sons, Inc. 


equitable law. You can see it comes 
from everybody. The disadvantage of 
this to the jobber is on goods which 
have a concrete resale price; for in- 
stance, if we are selling screws, if our 
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discount happens to be 70 and 15 per 
cent, before the inauguration of this 
tax we made the 15 per cent. 

“Now we only make 13%, because we 
pay 1% per cent to the manufacturers, 
and while we collect 144 per cent from 
the retailer, that is also paid to the 
Government. What we are trying to 
do in our hardware association in 
Ontario and Quebec at the present 
time is to get the manufacturer to so 
adjust his resale price to the jobber 
so our profits will not be less than 
heretofore. In the meantime we are 
suffiering the loss of that 1% per cent.” 

President Decatur then introduced 
John F. Moran, representing the Marlin 
Fire Arms Co. Mr. Moran addressed 
the meeting and said his company had 
been reorganized and was now fully 
prepared to fill orders for all kinds of 
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4, W. Watson, G. W. Jones, J. C. Kohne, C. M. Por 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co 


H. Bean, representing the American 
Acceptance Council, New York City. 
Mr. Bean stated that he presumed the 
members were all familiar with the use 
of trade acceptance. He spoke at some 
length on the advantages to be de- 
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"3 K. Kennedy, Ott-Heiskell Hdwe. Co.; 


Winders, Van Camp Hdwe. Co., and 


F. A. Ebeling, Greer & Laing 


fire arms. He went into detail as to 
what that company had done in the 
way of furnishing the United States 
Government with machine guns for use 
during the late war. He said that 











Johnny Canover, Richards - Canover 
Hdwe. Co., and H. C. Woodside, North- 
western Barb Wire Co. 


company’s activities for some years 
had been confined to filling orders from 
the Government, but were now pre- 
pared to do business as formerly with 





8. Rosenfeld, M. 8S. Rosenfeld 
* Bros., New York, and family 


the hardware trade; that their policy 
was to distribute their goods exclusively 
through the legitimate hardware jobber. 

The next speaker introduced was R. 


rived by the jobbers in the use of trade 
acceptance and that they were coming 
into use more than ever by merchants 
generally. 

The chairman asked for a show of 
hands as to how popular the trade ac- 
ceptance was with the members, and 
the showing indicated that many of the 
delegates were making use of trade 
acceptance in their business. 

The question of preference for place 
of next convention was then taken up. 
A show of hands indicated the prefer- 
ence of those present in favor of 
Atlantic City, at the same time there 
was a substantial number of the dele- 
gates who favored Chicago. The matter 
was left for final determination by the 
executive committee. 


The president called for the report 


of the committee on resolutions. 

A. D. Clinch, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, offered the reso- 
lutions for adoption, the most important 
of which were: 


“Be It Resolved, that it is the opin- 
ion of this convention that there should 
be immediate revision of the taxation 
laws of the United States to the end 
that the surtaxes be reduced and so- 
called excess profits taxes entirely abol- 
ished, and in lieu thereof a system of 
sales taxes adopted. 

“Be It Further Resolved, that we 
most heartily endorse the action of the 
President of the United States in call- 
ing the Convention of Nations on “Lim- 
itation of Armament,” and we hereby 
extend to that convention our hearty 
sympathy and support, and express the 








cher and J. A. Roberts of 


hope that an early agreement will be 
reached, reducing all military forces 
throughout the world to such only as 
are necessary for domestic policing pur- 
poses.” 

On motion the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 


The committee on nominations re- 
ported as follows—recommendations of 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President: A. H. Decatur, Boston, 
Mass. 

First Vice-President: Brace Hayden, 


San Francisco, Cal. 

Second Vice-President: 
mann, Houston, Tex. 

Executive Committee (Two members 
to serve for three years—1921-1924.): 
W. S. Knapp, Sioux City, Iowa; John 
M. Townley, Kansas City, Mo. 

On motion the nominations were 
closed and the secretary requested to 
pass the vote of the association for the 
nominees, which was done, and they 
were declared elected as officers for the 
ensuing year. 

President Decatur, following his elec- 
tion, said: ‘Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, I appreciate this continued con- 


F. A. Heit- 














C. F. Silvester and G. H. Hillman, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co 


fidence in me. I have enjoyed the work 
of the year. There has not been any- 
thing since my election but what has 
gone very smoothly. We all realize 
what conditions are, what the situation 
is, and all I ask is the support of every 
member.” ' 

Mr. Heitmann thanked the associa- 
tion for the continued confidence shown 
in him in re-electing him as second 
vice-president of the association. 

The other newly elected officers were 
absent and did not respond to their 
names when called upon to speak. 

The convention then adjourned sine 
die. 
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Group Meetings Feature Convention 


Metal, Small Tools, Housefurnishings and Builder’s 
Hardware Branches Hold Separate Sessions 


HAIRMAN W. H. Donlevy of 
C the Metal Branch, opened the 

meeting with the following re- 
marks: 

“Since our annual meeting in Cleve- 
land last June, there has been a rapid 
deflation in the prices of many iron 
and steel products, and we have the 
word of manufacturers that recent sell- 
ing prices have been below the cost of 
production. Liquidation like inflation 
can proceed too far and reach the 
danger point and it is to be hoped the 
recent advances are bona fide and will 
be maintained. 

“Financiers and other authorities 
whose opinions are worthy of consider- 
ation assure us we have ‘turned the 
corner’ and that we are facing a 
gradual return to normal. 


Important Factors 


“There are many factors which have 
an important bearing in producing this 
much to be desired condition—among 
which are: 

“The necessary stabilization of 
prices, thus inviting the confidence of 
buyers. 

“Reduction of railroad freight rates. 

“The readjustment of the domestic 
labor problems. 

“Enactment of new tax and tariff 


legislation. 
“With the settlement of these and 
other vexatious questions there is 


abundant reason for believing with the 
beginning of 1922 our country should 
enter upon a prolonged period of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

“The first speaker scheduled on our 
program this afternoon is the presi- 
dent of one of the largest iron and 
steel corporations in the country. 
Naturally he is an exceedingly busy 
man and the demands made upon his 
time are very great, and I feel that 
we ought to be congratulated that he 
accepted our invitation to speak to us. 
It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I present to you Mr. George M. Verity, 
president of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, who will address 
us on the subject of the ‘World Read- 
justment and the American Steel In- 
dustry.’” Mr. Verity said: 

“The times demand much of co- 
operation among all classes of our 
people, and in proportion as we serve 
can we hope to see the tangled threads 
of our social, economic, commercial 
and industrial life unraveled and a new 
and stronger fabric of national progress 
constructed. 

“World readjustment is a rather 
large subject for the ordinary business 
man, but the very fact that we are in- 
dividually and collectively thinking of 
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world problems and their solution 
visualizes the great change in the 
times. 

“In 1870, when the population of the 
United States was 38,000,000, the 
average yearly production of iron ore 
was 850,000 tons. 

“By 1920 the average yearly produc- 
tion had reached the enormous total of 
60,000,000 tons, and the population of 
the country had grown to 105,000,000. 

“During the twenty years ended 
Dec. 30, 1920, pig iron production in- 
creased from a little less than 14,000,- 
000 tons per annum to 36,000,000 per 
annum. 

“The iron and steel companies of 
America have to-day a capital invest- 
ment of $4,125,000,000; they employ 
approximately 550,000 individuals di- 
rectly and many more thousands in- 
directly. 

“No industry can reach such pro- 
portions without a great and growing 
responsibility to the nation and to the 
states and communities in which it 
operates its plants.” 

At the close of his address a vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Verity. 

The chairman then: introduced Sid- 
ney G. Koon, associate editor of The 
Iron Age, who spoke on “Iron and Steel 
Prices Compared With Other Prod- 
ucts.” Mr. Koon’s conclusions were, 
in part: 

“Now, I hope that I have made three 
things stand out clearly: 

“First, that steel is to-day lower, 
after we account for the rise in certain 
inescapable production costs, such as 
fuel, freight and labor, than it was be- 
fore the war. 

“Second, that steel is now below the 
total cost of production. It is still 
selling, probably, above the actual di- 
rect costs of materials, fuel, labor and 
freights, but the margin is less than 
the millstone of fixed charges for plant 
and equipment. 

“Third, that steel is far lower than 
other manufactured articles, and is 
lower than the great bulk of raw ma- 
terials making up the principal items 
of our vast internal commerce.” 


Trade Development Work 


The Chairman: We have the chair- 
man of the trade development com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with us to-day, and he will 
talk on the subject “Our Trade De- 
velopment Work.” I take pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Paul F. Brandstedt, 
chairman of the Trade Development 
Committee. 

Mr. Brandstedt spoke, in part, as 
follows: 
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“The motto that hangs over every 
door in the United States is ‘Hurry 
Up,’ and until we add the word ‘Care- 
fully,’ we are mighty apt to do a lot 
of harm and will continue to do harm 
unless we effectively mend our ways, 
but the old adage, ‘It is never too late 
to mend,’ is still in force. 


Illustrating the Situation 


“That, gentlemen, is the introduc- 
tion to my story: the story that will 
tell of our plans for the future of our 
industry, a plan by which every mill, 
every distributor and every sheet metal 
firm will profit and to which every one 
enumerated can help, and help you will 
for our interests are one. The ramifi- 
cations of our business are such that 
any up or down drift in our volume of 
business reflects on all concerned in 
just the ratio of its quantity. Right 
here I want to bring out a salient fact; 
I was once asked the question, ‘If since 
there has been so much taken away 
from our industry, why have mills in- 
creased their output by such vast 
quantities?’ I answered, ‘Natural 
growth of our population and the 
supplying of every conceivable kind of 
article that could only be made of sheet 
metal and which permitted no substitu- 
tion.’ We can add to this changed liv- 
ing conditions, congested districts re- 
quiring so-called sanitary house con- 
struction. A few facts gathered by 
means of a questionnaire may- be of 
some value and help to illustrate the 
situation confronting us to-day. 

“To question, ‘Do you. do cornice 
work?’ 

“Sixty-five per cent answered ‘no.’ 

“Twenty-five per cent answered ‘a 
little, about 10 per cent.’ 

“Ten per cent answered, ‘50 per cent 
of houses built have metal cornice.’ 

“To question, “Do you do any tin 
roofing?’ 

“Fifty per cent answered ‘none.’ 

“Forty per cent answered ‘only on 
porches and small decks.’ 

“Ten per cent answered ‘about 20 per 
cent of buildings have metal roofs.’ 

“All of this is annoyingly interest- 
ing, so much so it startled us and 
shakes our imagined security. Well, 
friends, what are we going to do about 
it? Returning to the plan spoken of 
previously, I shall refer to the report 
of our committee made at Pittsburgh 
last June and give you the information 
from this report, adding to this the 
further information of progress made 
since that time. 

“To proceed, we firmly believe this 
plan to be of real value. We believe 
it will reach the men who are seeking 
good methods and good materials— 
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men who want to know and who are 
ready to ‘learn and to use our minds 
and hands if the basic facts are placed 
before them in an authoritative man- 
ner. The work will bear the stamp of 
approval of men who have learned in 
the school of experience, and who will 
only give their approval when they 
know it is correct. That is the authori- 
tative manner that the construction 
industry is seeking and will gladly use, 
for after all it is WE who control the 
welfare of our business by our ma- 
terials, what we make of it and how it 
is done.” 

The Chairman: “I am going to change 
the order of the program for just a mo- 
ment and have Mr. F. O. Schoedinger, 
chairman of the Publicity Conference 
Committee, make his report, because 
his report is closely related to Mr. 
Brandstedt’s address.” 


Publicity Conference Report 

Mr. Schoedinger: “Your Committee 
on Publicity, appointed at Cleveland,, in 
compliance with your request, journeyed 
to Pittsburgh and met a like committee 
of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors. This committee 
then journeyed to the office of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers. We had an ex- 
tremely interesting meeting with the 
secretary of that association, which 
lasted about two hours. Our object in in- 
terviewing the secretary of the Nation- 
al Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers was for the purpose of 
inducing them to put on a campaign of 
national advertising to promulgate 
the sheet and tin plate business. We 
were informed that several months 
prior to our visit they had voted down 
an appropriation of $250,000 per year 
that they had proposed to expend for 
a period of five years. After mature 
deliberation the officers of the associ- 
ation were decidedly in favor of this 
campaign being instituted, and_ it 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
among the members of the several com- 
mittees assembled that the proper thing 
to do. and the only thing to do was to 
try to get a change of heart from the 
members of the National Association 
of Tin Plate and Sheet Manufacturers 
to induce them to have this campaign 
instituted. You all recognize, gentle- 
men, that are members of this associ- 
ation, that this has been a very much 
discussed question for a period of 
years. I do not believe that there is a 
member of our association who is not 
firmly of the opinion that something 
along this line should be done. 

“You have heard the report of the 
chairman of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors—what their committee on trade 
developments proposes to do, and what 
we are proposing to do is simply to ask 
the association that manufactures our 
product to advertise it so that these 
goods will have a larger sale. The com- 
mittee, therefore, desires to make the 
following motion: That a paid officer of 
this association visit each and every 
member of the National Association of 
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Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
with a view of inducing them to vote 
at their association meeting to put on 
a program of national advertising for 
the promulgation of this great indus- 
try, and I trust that this motion will 
carry.” 

Mr. Taylor: “I would like to second 
the motion and say a word or two about 
it. It occurred to me that if necessary 
the association would call upon the 
manufacturers of sheet and tin plate 
in an effort to induce them to take this 
campaign up again, and it occurred to 
me that it might be well for you to be 
armed with some sort of a program— 
that you have some sort of a plan to 
adopt. I personally do not happen to 
know how well this plan originally pro- 
posed was accepted, which referred to 
the expenditure of $250,000, and while 
that plan is sound, yet it occurs to me 
it might be well for him to consult with 
the secretary of the association to see if 
some change might be necessary in the 
plan. With that simple suggestion, I 
heartily second Mr. Schoedinger’s mo- 
tion.” 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chairman: “I think it is just a 
question when it will be the proper 
time to have this visit on the part of 
the officer of the association made.” 

Mr. Taylor: ‘We have been discuss- 
ing this for many years. I think the 
metal branch should signify its will- 
ingness to support it in a material 
way, therefore, I would like to make a 
motion that a committee be appointed 
to offer the services of the metal branch 
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—the co-operation of the metal branch 
with the sheet metal contractors who 
have this matter in charge and, if 
necessary, materially aid them.” 

W. B. Price, Scovill Mfg. Co., then 
spoke on co-operation in the copper and 
brass industry which was technical in 
nature. In conclusion, Mr. Price 
Said 


Brass and Copper 
’ the war the high price of 


brass the demand for so much of 
It foi purposes led many hard- 
ware manutacturers to substitute steel 
or other cheaper materials, but the use 
of brass and bronze can be restored to 
a pre-war state if the desire of the 
country insist upon the broader use of 
those metals. 

“The advantage to the trade is in 
the larger volume of sales, and conse- 


quently of proiits, 2s well as to the 
satisfaction of knowing that their cus- 


tomers are receivii: re satisfactory 
articles. The retail salesman may find 
it necessary to use some salesmanship 
in inducing his customer to pay the 


somewhat higher price for the brass or 
bronze than for the steel or plated 
article, but the amount of profit to be 
derived will compensate him for his 
efforts, and his customers will be bet- 
ter pleased with their purchases. It 
is highly desirable that the proper co- 
operation between the brass or bronze 
manufacturer, the hardware manufac- 
turer, and the wholesaler and retailer 
should exist to accomplish this object.” 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


Small Tools Group Meeting 


Unusual interest was shown by both 
jobbers and manufacturers in all of the 
group meetings, but at none of them 
was the interest more sustained than 
at the meeting of the small tools 
group, held Tuesday afternoon in the 
Ohio Avenue Hall at the Blenheim. 
Walter S. Knapp, Knapp & Spencer 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, presided, and is- 
sued roll call cards at the opening of 
the meeting to have an official record 
of the attendance. 

The first discussion was on “Market 
Conditions and Price Tendencies in 
Small Tools.” 

Mr. Logan opened the discussion by 
a statement that in his opinion the pre- 
vailing feeling was that price tenden- 
cies were still too high. Files, for ex- 
ample, he stated, were about 40 per 
cent above pre-war prices. Hammers 
and hatchets, he said, were still higher. 
Everyone appreciated, he said, that la- 
bor costs and the prices of materials 
were largely responsible for present 
prices, but he found it difficult to under- 
stand why one class of tools could 
be reduced more than another. 

Mr. Clinch stated that he had seen 
statistics which showed,that labor costs 
on files were approximately 100 per 
cent higher than in 1914. 

Mr. Swisshelm stated that there had 
always been a difference in price on tools 
that hold several parts, such as 


wrenches, in which the labor costs ap- 
proximately averaged 80 to 85 per cent 
against 10 per cent for raw material. 
Adjustable tools, he stated, require 
more labor to make. Hand polished 
tools, he said, always cost more, and if 
nickel-plated approximately 7 to 10 
cents over and above the factory over- 
head, which naturally makes material 
differences jn costs. He stated that it 
was almost impossible to compare tool 
prices without comparing specific ar- 
ticles. 


Labor Costs 


Mr. Schollhorn brought out the fact 
that labor costs in the manufacture of 
pliers averages 80 to 100 per cent 
higher than before the war, and tool 


steel 50 to 75 per cent higher. Pro- 
duction must be increased, he declared, 
by more intensive selling on the part of 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer. No 
price reduction, he asserted, is possible 
until production has been increased. 


Mr. Swisshelm rose to offer a sug- 
gestion for increasing tool sales. He 
stated that during the past years me- 
chanics have been the best buyers of 
tools because they had received the best 
wages. To-day, he said, the big volume 
of business is being done with the so- 
called white collar class. 

“It is a mistake for the hardware 
dealer to continue trying to sell tools 
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to mechanics. He should attempt to 
stimulate sales among the so-called 
white collar class, especially in such 
items that can be usefully employed as 
household tools, such as pliers, for in- 
stance. If a woman gets a pair of pliers 
she will do anything with it from fix- 
ing a sewing machine to opening a 
can.” 

Mr. Kinney raised the question as to 
whether one of the fundamental rea- 
sons for the present high prices is not 
due to the fact that manufacturers 
have no stocks on hand, and will run 
only on orders on their books, which 
he said keeps costs high. Manufac- 
turers, he thought, should make up 
stocks so as to be able to supply or- 
ders more promptly. 

At this point Mr. Wilson introduced 
a suggestion for increasing tool sales, 
which was met with a good deal of 
favorable interest. Tools, he _ said, 
should be offered in a more attractive 
way to customers, and sold in assort- 
ments. Assortments of tools, packed in 
cartons, would save time to distribu- 
tors and the matter of stock-taking 
and packing and make retail displays 
more effective. Tools properly dis- 
played, he declared, are half sold. 

He also urged as a means of re- 
ducing costs the creation of a surplus 
stock by manufacturers. 

Mr. Schollhorn in reply to a question 
stated that the demand for cheaper 
grade tools was greater to-day than 
it was before the war, but that high 
grade tools are not selling in any way 
near their former volume. 

“The effect of Re-Importation of Gov- 
ernment Surplus Tools” was the sub- 
ject of the second phase of the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Clinch stated that in New York 
City the re-importation of Government 
surplus tools had almost demoralized 
the jobbing trade, especially in the mat- 
ter of shovels. Mr. Knapp stated that 
Government goods that had been sold 
in the West were in many instances re- 
turned because of their poor quality. 


An Unfortunate Situation 


Mr. Decatur, in speaking of condi- 
tions in New England, stated that 
enormous quantities of Government 
tools, such as picks, shovels, axes, etc., 
had been sold to the detriment of both 
the jobber and manufacturer. He char- 
acterized it as an extremely unfortu- 
nate situation and a decided handicap to 
the restoration of business confidence. 

The re-importation of Government 
“-voplies, Mr. Plumb stated, had been de- 
cidedly demoralizing to the manufac- 
turer and has been of no advantage 
as far as he could see to any jobber. 
Large quantities of Government sup- 
plies, he stated, were still on the other 
side waiting to be re-imported. He 
urged manufacturers and jobbers to 
write to their United States Senators 
urging the passage of a resolution now 
pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee which will place a duty of 
95 per cent on the original value of 
all re-imported goods. 

Mr. Knapp asked Mr. Plumb if he 
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knew the quantity of material still on 
the other side, to which Mr. Plumb re- 
plied that he had no authoritative fig- 
ures, but that he understood there is a 
considerable amount of general goods 
still over there. 

“How Can Present Methods of Dis- 
tributing Tools Be Improved?” 


Dress Up Goods Effectively 


Mr. Munroe, in speaking on the sub- 
ject listed on the program, stated that 
one of the ways of improving methods 
of distribution would be for manufac- 
turers to help the jobbers by dressing 
up their goods more effectively, and by 
doing more missionary work for job- 
bers’ salesmen. One of the great han- 
dicaps of the hardware trade, he said, 
is the difficulties of introducing some- 
thing a little new and different on the 
market. More effort, he believes, should 
be given by manufacturers to making 
their products distinctive and original, 
both in design and packing. 

Mr. Earle stated that if he walked 
into the office of a jobbers’ buyer with 
something new he would be unable to 
make a sale. He declared that the hard- 
ware industry to-day needs something 
new more than it ever did in order to 
enthuse salesmen and retail clerks. If 
a retail clerk, he said, has something 
new in stock he will go to the ultimate 
consumer with it much more readily 
than he would with a well-known or 
standard article. 

In speaking about some of the diffi- 
culties confronting manufacturers Mr. 
Gairoard stated that it is necessary to 
have men work on piecework prices 
because if they paid men otherwise the 
men would increase their output and 
reduce the quality of the product. It 
is impossible, he said, to reduce wages 
in the polishing room because the min- 
ute wages are reduced quality deteri- 
orates. He urged the hardware dealer 
to study more intimately the methods 
employed by large department stores 
in the matter of displays and fixtures. 

A question was asked Mr. Plumb if 
it was his intention, or the iptention of 
his firm, to go back to the manufac- 
ture of patterns discarded during the 
war. 

Mr. Plumb replied in the negative, 
stating that concentration on essentials, 
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rather than diversified production to 
gratify the whims of individuals in dif- 
ferent sections reduces the cost of man- 
ufacture, enables the manufacturer to 
fill his orders more promptly and in- 
sures a quicker turnover for both job- 
ber and dealer. 

The last subject for discussion was: 

“Is it advisable for the manufactur- 
ers of standard lines to suggest resale 
prices, or is it more advantageous to 
permit the wholesalers and retailers to 
determine their own margin of 
profit?” 

Applause greeted Mr. Earle’s decla- 
ration that he believes in giving both 
the jobber and the dealer an adequate 
margin of profit, and that every manu- 
facturer ought to know what his own 
goods are worth to the consumer, and 
then make them worth while for the 
jobber and the dealer to handle. The 
suggested resale price by the manutac- 
turer, he stated, was beneficial to busi- 
ness. 

Many jobbers, Mr. Swisshelm stated, 
often legitimately anticipate reductions. 
He said that he did not consider it 
fair to the jobber for the manufac- 
turer to insist on resale prices unless 
the manufacturer protected the jobber 
against declines and made it possible 
for him to return overstocks. If the 
manufacturer set resale prices and gives 
these privileges, Mr. Swissholm believed 
it a beneficial method. 

Several jobbers pointed out the ne- 
cessity for a 25 per cent profit, espe- 
cially in times of fluctuating markets. 
It was the opinion of several delegates 
present that the jobber in the long run 
can make a better profit if allowed to 
fix his own prices. 

At this juncture Secretary Fernley 
entered and requested a show of hands 
as to whether the idea of group meet- 
ings appealed to those present, and if 
the consensus of opinion warranted re- 
peating them at subsequent conven- 
tions. 

The idea of group meetings received 
unanimous indorsement from the small 
tool group. Previous to adjournment 
Mr. Printz suggested a Hardware Week 
similar to “National Clean-Up” weeks, 
etc., as a means of increasing sales. 

The meeting was then adjourned be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour. 


Housefurnishings Group Meeting 


There was an attendance of about 
seventy-five and very good interest at 
the group meeting of the housefurnish- 
ings group, Tuesday afternoon. George 
E. King, Atlanta, Ga., was chairman, 
and presided with tact and enthusiasm. 
He spoke of the great buying power of 
women, who buy or influence the buying 
of 90 per cent of the things sold in 
stores, and said that the good hardware 
store would always cater to the ladies. 


The Relative Merits 


W. C, Matthi, of the National En- 
ameling & Stamping Co., spoke on the 
relative merits of tin, enameled and 
aluminum ware. He said that those 


who thought prices were too high should 
see the books of the company he repre- 
sented and see that every month the 
balance is in red ink. Enameled ware 
is now down about 30 per cent and is 
as low as it can go now. 

In the discussion of buying and selling 
conditions, ex-President Asbury said he 
thought that the jobber and retailer 
were leaning backwards now and would 
pay the price in the loss of business 
and diversion of customers, who must 
at all times be given service if the dis- 
tributor is to justify his existence. 
He said he thought the agricultural 
situation was much better and that we 
were bound to see business go forward. 
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The question of how extensively 
jobbers are ordering now brought 
out a wholesome situation and seemed 
to show that very little goods were 
being back ordered. Those who fur- 
nished this information were J. K. El- 
dridge, Mr. Ayer, Mr. Townley, Mr. 
King, Mr. Tenk and J. H. Jones. 

Mr. Hedget of the Corning Glass Co. 
said they now had 90 per cent distribu- 
tion on Pyrex ware through the hard- 
ware jobbers and felt it was the best 
channel they could use. His company 
was commended for adopting some of 
the recommendations of the last con- 
vention relative to package charges, 
discounts, etc. 

How the manufacturer can interest 
the jobber in pushing new goods, was an 
interesting subject. W. D. Biggers said 
he found it difficult to get jobbers to 
pass on to salesmen the costly printed 
matter they had issued on one of their 
specialities and which would help the 
salesman move the goods. 

H. C. Teller, HARDWARE AGE, sug- 
gested that instead of sending this 
material to the jobber, to be sent to 
the salesman in with a bunch of 
change sheets and other mail, it be 
mailed direct to the salesman at his 
home address, together with a warm 
personal letter. 


Replying, Mr. Bigger said: ‘Well, 
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I thought you were going to say to tell 
the salesmen about it in HARDWARE AGgE, 
and my son, who looks after that, tells 
me that we have eighteen full pages in 
your paper this year. I think your 
suggestion is a good one. That is the 
right way to do it. But most of the 
jobbers wont’ give us the salesmen’s 
lists, but they should do so.” 

“Does national advertising add to the 
expense of the goods and should these 
lines be pushed?” brought out some 
spirited remarks. It was claimed by 
some that the advertising so increased 
turnover and reduced selling expense 
and effort that it did not add to the 
cost of the goods; and all seemed agreed 
that the trade will demand nationally 
advertised goods, and this demand must 
be filled. 

George A. Hughes, Chicago, Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., spoke pointedly 
on the distribution of electrical goods 
and said his company was enjoying a 
business of $50,000,000 a year, at retail, 
and running its plants night and day to 
fill the present demand. He said there 
was a wonderful future for electrical 
appliances; the merchandise adds 
charm and attractiveness to the store, 
is easily sold and carries a nice mar- 
gin. He urged a more energetic selling 
and advertising campaign in behalf of 
all electrical appliances. 


Builders’ Hardware Group 


The group comprising the builders’ 
hardware industry held its own session 
Tuesday afternoon in the banquet room 
of the Blenheim, and the meeting was 
both interesting and instructive. Chair- 
man A. J. Bihler, Pittsburgh, presided, 
opening the session with an explana- 
tion of this new departure in associa- 
tion work and an outline of proposed 
future activities along group meeting 
lines. He then called in various manu- 
facturers and jobbers to state briefly the 
conditions in their respective fields 
with regard to the builders’ hardware 
outlook. The first speaker was Isaac 
Black of Russell & Irwin Mfg. Com- 
pany. Mr. Black called attention to the 
fact that there was a noticeable im- 
provement in the liquidation of stocks 
throughout the trade. Buying, he said, 
is still limited to actual demand, yet 
factories generally have no surplus 
stocks. He advised a thorough study 
of building reports. 

Mr. T. J. Ray, Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company, followed, giving a résumé 
of conditions leading up to the present 
time. The actual volume of builders’ 
hardware used in this country during 
the war was light, he said. 

After the war, liquidation of stocks 
was comparatively rapid. As a result 
factory stocks are light and there are 
prospects of delay ‘in deliveries when 
the normal demand returns. Consider- 
able business is developing, he stated, 
and this can be materially increased 
by an intensive campaign on the mer- 
its of re-hardwaring homes, stores, 
public buildings, etc. Retailers should 
teach the customers to pick out their 


own hardware, rather than leave it to 
the contractor and builder. Mr. Ray 
was emphatic on the necessity for bet- 
ter locks on back doors of homes as 
protection against petty burglaries. 
The old latch sets, he declared, should 
be removed from such entrances and 
inside sets substituted. He expressed 
the belief that there are hundreds of 
store door locks in every city that 
should be replaced. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that manufacturers 
were buying pig iron for some time 
ahead in order to insure getting the 
proper quality. 

George F. Wiepert of Sargent & 
Company spoke briefly on the fact that 
the builders’ hardware market has been 
quite well liquidated. This, he said, was 
evidenced by the hurry up orders com- 
ing in. Merchants, he declared, are 
generally working with smaller stocks 
than they should carry. 

G. S. Wilson of Decatur & Hopkins 
brought a cheery note of good business 
coming, and J. F. Wilson, Prussia 
Hardware Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, re- 
marked on the increase of building in 
his territory. Mr. Larson of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., said that building in Da- 
kota towns was goods, but that farm 
building was light because of crop 
prices. He was followed by Edward 
Knight of Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Company, who also reported improve- 
ments in building conditions. The real- 
ly big improvement we desire cannot 
come, he said, until the labor situation 
clarifies. 

At this point a manufacturer 
brought up the subject of some job- 
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bers not carrying sufficient stock to 
meet demands. This, he said, was caus- 
ing manufacturers to send out orders 
to retailers by parcels post. He de- 
clared that many jobbers are asleep at 
the switch so far as builders’ hardware 
is concerned. 

W. D. Jameson, of Richards-Wilcox 
Company, spoke on the general im- 
provement and remarked particularly 
on the increased sales of garage hard- 
ware, 


Demand Increasing 


Mr. Ray again took the floor with 
plans for increasing the demand for 
high grade builders’ hardware. Now, 
he said, customers figure about 2% per 
cent of the total cost of a building for 
the hardware. They should be taught 
the wisdom of making that allowance 


at least 3 or 31% per cent. 

Isaac Black corroborated Mr. Ray’s 
statements and declared that too many 
handlers of builders’ hardware follow 
lines of least resistance, not putting 
into the line the effort it deserves. He 


illustrated his point with a story of a 
man who used only $100 worth of build- 
ers’ hardware on a $1,400 building. 
The results were very disappointing 
and a few months later the customer 
was forced to re-hardware the build- 
ing at an additional expense of $435. 
Mr. Black believes that 4 per cent of 
the building cost is not too much to 
allot to the builders’ hardware. 

J. C. Griffen of The Griffen Mfg. 
Company told the delegates that busi- 
ness is increasing and advised mer- 
chants to stock up on strap and T- 
hinges for a reasonable period. A dis- 
cussion at this time brought out the 
fact that the price difference between 
steel and bronze finishes was largely a 
matter of production costs. 

Secretary Fernley then asked for a 
vote on the advisability of continuing 
the group meeting plan at future con- 
ventions. The delegates voted unani- 
mously to continue the plan. 

The discussion next changed to costs 
of distribution, F. E. Smith, Clark, 
Smith Hardware Company, Peoria, IIl., 
being the first speaker. He expressed 
the view that the cost of distribution 
for jobbers was more than most manu- 
facturers realize. Other wholesalers 
backed him up in this regard. 

The balance of the session was de- 
voted to a general talk in the desira- 
bility of eliminating odd sizes and pat- 
terns of builders’ hardware. It was: 
conceded that there is still a needless 
variety of designs and many unneces- 
sary finishes. 

Isaac Black announced that the man- 
ufacturers generally would welcome the 
opportunity to cut the sizes, patterns 
and finishes, and asked the co-opera- 
tion of wholesalers and merchants to 
that end. Chairman Bihler remarked 
that makers of padlocks could also re- 
duce their lines to the advantage of the 
trade. In reply to a query he advised 
the carrying of builders’ hardware 
stecks to cover a sixty-day period. 
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Manufacturers See Better Business Ahead 


Discussion of Tariff and Industrial Problems Fea- 
ture 20th Anniversary Convention of 


Hardware Manufacturers 


American valuation plan as an 

equitable tariff levy, demanding 
a revision, on a more equitable basis, 
of the present tax system, and endors- 
ing the idea of group meetings for dis- 
cussion with jobbers, the twentieth 
anniversary meeting of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
held at the Marlborough-Blenheim, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 
closed with the election of Isaac Black, 
Russel & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., as president for 1922. 

The first meeting of the manufactur- 
ers was held at a joint session of the 
National Hardware Association at the 
Blenheim Ballroom Monday evening, 
Oct. 17, which is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The first executive session of the 
manufacturers was held Tuesday morn- 
ing in the Blenheim West Solarium, 
with President W. D. Biggers presid- 
ing. President Biggers, in opening the 
session, called attention to the fact that 
the 1921 convention was the twentieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, and in a short résumé of 
the work of the association during the 
past year paid particular tribute to F. 
D. Mitchell and S. H. Gardner, secre- 
tary-treasurer and assistant secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, of the associa- 
tion. 

The annual report of the secretary- 
treasurer was then read. Mr. Mitchell, 
in his preliminary remarks, stated that 
the constitution of the association was 
literally a paraphrase of the preamble 
of the United States Constitution. The 
unsound business practices that pre- 
vailed at the time of the organization 
of the association, Mr. Mitchell said, 
have been almost entirely done away 
with, and to-day the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association is a 
leader in establishing and maintaining 
ethical standards of business. Partic- 
ular attention, he said, was being given 
by the association to rendering infor- 
mation service to members of the or- 
ganization. 

The financial part of the secretary- 
treasurer’s report was endorsed and 
passed upon by the auditing committee, 
which also took occasion to pay a trib- 
ute to Mr. Mitchell. William A. Graham 
read the report of the auditing com- 
mittee. 

President Biggers at this point ap- 
pointed the resolutions and nominating 
committees, which were composed of 
the following members: 

Resolutions Committee—Dixon C. 
Williams, chairman; Fayette R. Plumb, 
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S. M. Stone, J. A. Denan, H. S. Earle. 

Nominating Committee—G. H. Jantz, 
chairman; Arthur Byrds, Joseph D. 
Derrick, R. B. Jones, S. D. Latty, D. 
A. Merriman, C. B. Parsons, Wallace 
Pond and B. H. Swift. 

Committee reports were then pre- 
sented before the association, Charles 
M. Power reading the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee, in which he stated 
that the committee has under advise- 
ment a proposition against changes of 
list prices. Many jobbers, he stated, 
do not want manufacturers’ list prices 
to be changed, preferring discount 
changes. 

The report of the industrial legis- 
lation committee was presented by 
George E. Chatillon, in which special 
attention was given to tariff and taxa- 
tion matters. Mr. Chatillon urged 
members of the association to write to 
their United States Senators request- 
ing prompt action on the bills now 
pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Particular emphasis was laid 
by Mr. Chatillon on the importance to 
American manufacturers of the Amer- 
ican valuation plan, which he stated 
was the most equitable and constructive 
tariff measure that has been presented 
before Congress. 

Mr. Chatillon was instrumental for 
the action that the association took at 
a subsequent meeting in endorsing the 
American valuation plan and general 
tax revision. 


Vauclain’s Address 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baltimore Locomotive Works, was 
escorted to the rostrum at this junc- 
ture by Charles W. Asbury, and intro- 
duced to the association by President 
Biggers. Mr. Vauclain’s address on 
“Business Conditions” was a forceful 
discussion of the problems that con- 
front industry to-day. 

Instead of asking what is the mat- 
ter with business, Mr. Vauclain said, we 
should all ask ourselves “What is the 
matter with us?” He characterized a 
great deal of the legislation during the 
war which interfered with business as 
a flagrant waste. More attention, he 
asserted, should be paid to fundamental 
economic conditions. In his opinion 
there was little reason to be concerned 
about the threatened railroad strike, 
as the country and administration could 
be relied upon to meet it valiantly and 
determinedly. “If there is any dirty 
linen to be washed in that branch of 
industry,’ Mr. Vauclain declared, “it 
will be thoroughly washed.” 

In speaking about present high 
prices and the cost of labor and mate- 
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rial, Mr. Vauclain said nothing but the 
actual workings of the law of supply 
and demand would bring about a 
change. The necessities of business, 
he said, will determine what prices 
should be. In 1881, he said, the price 
for raw material that goes into the 
manufacture of locomotives was two 
and a half times higher than it is now. 
In many respects labor costs twenty 
years ago, he said, were more than they 
are to-day, but the overhead of manu- 
facture is now 60 per cent higher, and 
the percentage of profit is practically 
the same. The introduction of modern 
methods, the speaker declared, would 
do a great deal to bring down costs. 

He was emphatic in declaring that 
employers should do nothing to pull 
down the earning power of labor, and 
that everything possible should be done 
to solidify the loyalty of employees. 
Labor unions, he said, are no more 
menace now than formerly. 

“T’ye never been afraid of labor 
leaders,” he said, “because I. have 
found that most of them in reality as 
misleaders. It is men like you,” he 
stated, pointing to the members of the 
association, “who should lead labor. Is 
it necessary for your workmen to work 
ten hours a day and for you to work 
only six? It is up to us to set an ex- 
ample, and I have always found that if 
you do the right thing by men they will 
appreciate it and co-operate, if they 
think they are getting an honest deal.” 

Domestic and foreign business condi- 
tions were discussed in some detail by 
Mr. Vauclain. “Run after business,” 
he advised; “don’t expect it to run 
after you.” Mr. Vauclain declared that 
the position of the United States was a 
thoroughly enviable one, and that the 
world is our field.” 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
speaker said, was fairly busy, a good 
deal of its business being foreign or- 
ders. Eighty per cent of the present 
business of the works is from the rest 
of the world and 20 per cent from the 
necessities of the United States rail- 
ways, he said. The importance of or- 
ganization was emphasized by the 
speaker, who also stated that the hu- 
man element constitutes the larger part 
of business. 

Latin America, the speaker said, is 
easy to do business with. It is neces- 
sary, though, to believe in what you se!l 
and have confidence in the people you 
are doing business with, he asserted. 
He said he has always found Latin 
Americans to be as honest and in many 
cases more honest than Americans. 

The speaker stated that he had an 
order for six and a half millions in his 
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pocket from the Argentine Republic 
for locomotives, which, he declared, 
showed that business is obtainable. 
“Believe in your own goods,” the 
speaker said, “and also believe that the 
majority of people want the best.” 
The rate of exchange, the speaker 
said, although causing some perplexity, 
was not as much to worry about as 
many would lead us to believe, because 
ours is the best dollar in the world. 
The greatest thing in the world, the 
speaker said, is work. Ninety per cent 
of everything is labor. The speaker 
also urged a revolving credit system 
and mentioned its advantages in se- 
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curing foreign business at this time. 
The difficulties of borrowing and the 
rate of interest charged by banks he 
condemned. 

Manufacturers who are confronted 
with reduced production, he said, can 
close up their factories or that part 
of it, but they cannot use and run on a 
30 per cent basis and make a 30 per 
cent profit on their investment. The 
great important to-day, Mr. Vauclain 
said, that confronts manufacturers 
is to effect economy of operation in 
plant and management. Business can- 
not be conducted, he said, unless labor 
and capital has confidence in each 
other. 

It is a mistaken policy, he said, to re- 
duce salaries of men upon whom you 
depend. One man working for you with 
a whole heart is better than six men 
working for you with only half in- 
terest. 

In conclusion the speaker urged the 
manufacturers to send out young men 
into foreign lands to get new business 
and to give men who go out as mission- 
aries of trade adequate compensation 
for their time and inconvenience. 

Following Mr. Vauclain’s address, C. 
K. Anderson read the report of the 
Foreign Trade Committee, in which he 
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urged the importance of export busi- 
ness to-day, and discussed the prob- 
lems relating to foreign exchange. 
More liberal extensions of credit should 
be allowed wherever possible, he urged, 
for the benefit of business. Reports 
show, Mr. Anderson said, the revival of 
business in the Far East and a more 
normal trend in European markets. 
The service and credit extensions made 
by many American manufacturers to 
foreign buyers, Mr. Anderson said, 
was not entirely creditable to America. 
The future depends on the extent of 
aggressive selling and production that 
is done by America. The importance 
of selling quality goods abroad and of 
proper packing and service, Mr. An- 
derson emphasized particularly, and in 
conclusion he urged the need for a na- 
tional import and export policy of the 
United States. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the 
meeting was then adjourned. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
devoted to group meetings between job- 
bers and manufacturers, which is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 

Tuesday evening the Manufacturers’ 
Association were hosts at an entertain- 
ment and ball held at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim. The entertainment was in 
the nature of a concert, and was fol- 
lowed by a formal dance in the Blen- 
heim ballroom. Both the entertain- 
ments and the ball were attended by a 
large number of ladies, although the 
number, it is said, was not as large as 
last year. 

Wednesday morning session was 
opened by President Biggers, who 
called for a discussion of the group 
meetings held the previous afternoon. 
Mr. Biggers spoke about the necessity 
of co-operation between jobbers and 
manufacturers, and urged the latter to 
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get prices on a proper basis to go be- 
fore the distribuiors and talk to them 
in straightforward fashion. 

Isaac Black save a report of what 
transpired at lders’ hardware 


ry reported on 
ip, George H. 
small tools 


group, Charles \ 
the housefurnishi: 
Carrier reported 


group, and Mr. Ful the metal 
branch group. All speakers 
heartily endorsed group ings and 
stated that it was the un \ous opin- 
ion of all present at each meeting that 


they should be continued. 

Mr. Printz suggested that a National 
Hardware Week, similar to National 
Clean-Up Week, etc., should be endorsed 
and pushed by the National Hardware 
Association, as he believed it would be 
a great stimulus to sales. In the bi- 
cycle trade, he said, National Bicycle 
Week, held each year, has increased 
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national sales 172,000° to something 
more than 700,000 bicycles. If forty 
thousand dealers, he said, would in- 


crease their sales of general hardware 
for one week the results would be in- 
valuable to the hardware industry. He 
endorsed group meetings as one way 
of helping business revival. Mr. Big- 
gers mentioned the fact that the Wool- 
worth stores hold a Hardware Week 
and that if they think it is a good thing 
we would venture to say that it could 
be used to advantage by the hardware 
trade. 

Mr. Printz stated that he does a great 
deal of business with the Woolworth 
stores, and that during this year’s 
Hardware Week the Woolworth Co. 
made 1400 special shipments of hard- 
ware to start that particular week’s 
sales. The sales of hardware in the 
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Woolworth stores during that week he 
stated were 214 per cent above normal. 


Urges Propaganda 


Mr. Biggers urged propaganda work 
by the jobbers and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, and cited several instances 
where publicity had done a great deal 
to increase sales for various jobbers 
and manufacturers of special articles. 

The T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit, Mr. Big- 
gers said, recently disposed of more 
than $400,000 worth of hardware by an 
intensive selling and advertising cam- 
paign, the latter being used, he said, as 
a counter action against department 
store advertising in that city. The pub- 
lic, President Biggers said, is not con- 
ducting a buyers’ strike, but is simply 
discriminating about what it buys. 

On motion of Mr. Byrds the question 
was referred to the executive commit- 
tee with power to act in launching a 
campaign for a National Sales Hard- 
ware Week. Mr. Printz moved that 
future group meetings be referred to 
the incoming committee with power to 
act, and with the suggestion that it 
read the reports of the groups so as to 
determine what action to take. 

George E. Chatillon, chairman of the 
Industrial Legislation Committee, re- 
quested that an expression of opinion 
on the American valuation plan be 
given by members of the association for 
the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Asbury rose to speak and dealt 
in detail with the plans and scope of 
the American valuation proposition. He 
urged the association to take some ac- 
tion on the plan so that a real knowl- 
edge of American valuation could be 
placed before the country. Tariff, he 
said, is not fundamentally a partisan 
issue, because the problems that con- 
front business to-day are different than 
they have ever been in the history of 
the country. Unbalanced exchange is 
affecting commerce to an unprecedented 
degree. If goods were important under 
the old rates of tariff, they are vitally 
more so to-day, he said. Germany, he 
said, is doing everything possible to 
prevent German goods being bought in 
Germany with German marks. Ameri- 
can importers, however, are able 
through intermediaries to buy in marks 
and then are able to sell German goods 
in America far below the cost of manu- 
facture in the United States. Tariff 
protection is essential for the life of 
many American industries. 

The American valuation plan is sim- 
ple, Mr. Asbury said. It simply means 
that any item of manufactured mer- 
chandise imported into the United 
States shall pay the same in dollars 
and cents per unit duty, no matter 
where it comes from, based on the 
American valuation of that article. It 
is the best proposal yet offered to Con- 
gress. The present ad valorem rate in 
the pending tariff bill is predicated 
upon the American valuation. 

Mr. Chatillon stated that tariff and 
taxation are closely allied because unless 
revenue is obtained by tariff it will 
have to be obtained by taxation. 
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Mr. Asbury stated that the American 
valuation plan did not place on the cost 
of production, but that the rate of duty 
is based on the selling price of the same 
or a similar article produced in the 
United States. 

Mr. Anderson rose to ask how Ameri- 
can manufacturers can expect foreign 
trade if a tariff barrier is raised. Mr. 
Asbury stated that it is a double edge 
sword, and that America has got to 
look at facts, and that the foreign rate 
of exchange is such that the protection 
of American industries is paramount. 
He also stated in answer to a question 
that the American valuation plan is not 
a tariff of exclusion. The rates, he 
said, are lower than in the Payne AI- 
drich bill. The present tariff bill now 


* pending before the Senate Finance 


Committee, Mr. Asbury said, simply 
places American manufacturers in a 
position to compete in the domestic mar- 
ket on terms of equality with imported 
goods. He said it would be suicidal 
for America to attempt any exclusion 
policy. The general opinion of the 
members was in favor of the American 
valuation plan. 

The afternoon session of manufac- 
turers was held in the ballroom at the 
Blenheim at which President Biggers 
presided. President Biggers opened the 
session by introducing Walter Camp, 
well known athletic authority and clock 
manufacturer. Mr. Camp in turn in- 
troduced the Honorable James B. Rey- 
nolds, director of the valuation inves- 
tigation division of the Treasury De- 
partment. Mr. Reynolds spoke on the 
American valuation plan and the diffi- 
culties confronting the Treasury De- 
partment in matters of foreign valua- 
tion. 


American Valuation 


Mr. Reynolds stated that it was liter- 
ally impossible for American consuls in 
foreign ports to accurately value goods 
to be imported into the United States 
as the American consul would become in 
a short time personna non grata with 
manufacturers in European countries, 
as well as customs authorities in for- 
eign ports. 

Whenever ad valorem rates are levied 
on the value of goods in foreign mar- 
kets there is a continual interference 
through diplomatic channels at Wash- 
ington. The American valuation plan 
instead of assessing the duty on for- 
eign value, puts the value on the Amer- 
ican value of those goods, which simpli- 
fies matters as the books of all firms in 
the United States are open to the 
Treasury Department. It will eliminate 
guess work and fix a duty to fit the 
facts. The object is to find American 
selling price, compare it with the for- 
eign price, and then equalize these 
prices so that foreign and American 
goods will be on an equal competitive 
basis in the American market. 

Mr. Reynolds stated that the proper 
tariff measure cannot come from indif- 
ference, and urged manufacturers to 
write to Washington expressing their 
views: 
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There is nothing in the American 
valuation plan, Mr. Reynolds stated, 
that cannot be carried out as easily as 
the present law is executed. It is thor- 
oughly feasible of administration. It 
is furthermore, he declared, the only 
way to take care of depreciated foreign 
currency, and to make manufacturing 
safe for America. 


Walter Camp’s Speech 


Following Mr. Reynolds’ address 
Walter Camp, who is also president of 
the American Valuation Association, 
spoke in part as follows: 

“Exchange is acting to siphon the 
job of the American workmen to the 
German bench. England, Canada: and 
other countries have long ago acted to 
prevent this loss of job of their work- 
men to Germany. Canada has multi- 
plied value of the mark for duty pur- 
poses. England has taken action of 
another character, but equally effec- 
tive. Meantime we are asleep at the 
switch. The American Woolen Com- 
pany, it is stated, has taken options on 
thirty-five factories abroad. 

“The speaker himself has recently 
received an offer of stock control in a 
German factory, showing that the 
profits of making his goods over there 
by German workmen and taking advan- 
tage of the exchange would show him 
large profits, but that again means the 
transfer of American capital to pay 
the German wage earner instead of 
using that money to pay the American. 

“The recent speech of the chairman 
of the meeting before the Berlin Cham- 
ber of Commerce described the method 
of transhipping goods from one prov- 
ince to another for the purpose of pre- 
venting the American consular agent 
from knowing the value. We should 
bear in mind that a government has 
two means of raising revenue, one 
through taxation and the other through 
tariff. 

“The testimony of Government 
agents recently before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee showed undervalua- 
tion of from ten million to forty mil- 
lion dollars and bear in mind that this 
undervaluation took just so much 
money from the tariff returns, which 
must of necessity, therefore, be added 
to taxation. 

“There are three contentions raised 
by those who oppose American valua- 
tion, one is that American manufactur- 
ers would then proceed to profiteer by 
largely raising their prices. Anyone 
who will take a pencil and paper can 
see at once the impossibility of this. 
Suppose the price on a German article 
was forty cents and the price on a sim- 
ilar American article was fifty cents, 
assume that the tariff was twenty per 
cent; if this tariff were levied on the 
American valuation it would amount 
to ten cents, thus making the price of 
the German and the American article 
each fifty cents. 

“Now suppose the American manu- 
facturer raised his price to one dollar, 
the German article under the American 
valuation plan would then have to pay 
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a duty of twenty per cent on the 
American price of one dollar, which 
would be twenty cents, add this to his 
forty cents and we have a price of the 
German article as sixty cents against 
the American article of one dollar 
which would completely stop the sale 
of the American article. 

“The second contention is that the 
importer placing contracts ahead would 
not know what his cost would be when 
the articles came in. Those who con- 
tend this do not know the present law, 
for the duty is not assessed on his con- 
tract price but must be determined on 
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the foreign selling price at the day of 
shipment and as these foreign prices 
vary more rapidly than American 
prices he is even less able to tell on the 
present plan than on the American 
plan. 

“Third, the difficulty of administer- 
ing American valuation we refer to the 
speech already mentioned earlier in the 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce. The 
foreign government and foreign agents 
take every possible means for conceal- 
ing the facts regarding the foreign 
prices, and this Government has no 
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means of forcing them to disclose these 
facts, whereas with the American valu- 
ation the Government agents instead 
of determining the prices of articles 
three thousand miles away in a foreign 
country have the far simpler proposi- 
tion of determining the wholesale 
prices of these goods in the United 
States where the Government has _ the 
power to get the facts from the manu- 
facturers and from their books. 

“This American valuation is also the 
only practical method of equalizing the 
present depreciated values of foreign 
currency, and this depreciated. foreign 
currency is enabling the foreign agents 
to completely undersell by fifty per cent 
even the lowest prices of American 
Manufacturers. What awakened Can- 
ada to this situation was the fact that 
certain small lathes which could be 
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made in Canada at sixty-five dollars 
apiece or in the United States for a 
similar amount were purchased by a 
Canadian manufacturer from Germany, 
duty, freight and insurance paid, and 
delivered in Canada for sixteen dollars 
and a half apiece. 

“This country is the Garden of Eden, 
a solvent country with immense pur- 
chasing power and the foreign nations 
would gladly let anything else go if 
they could take the market away from 
the American workman and transfer 
the manufacturing of the United States 
to the foreign work bench. This coun- 
try has been asleep while other coun- 
tries have acted, and unless they act 
shortly unemployment must increase 
rather than decrease.” 

Following Mr. Camp’s talk, Charles 
W. Asbury presented the following 
resolution which was carried unani- 
mously by the association. 

“Whereas we, representatives of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, five hundred members in 
convention assembled, representing the 
leading producers of hardware, cutlery 
and kindred articles, being deeply con- 
cerned over present conditions in our 
country, do hereby 

“Resolve, that in view of the present 
depressed condition of American indus- 
try, the abnormally low costs of pro- 
duction abroad and the unprecedented 
depreciation of currencies of countries 
seeking to sell their products in mar- 
kets of the United States, it is our sol- 
emn conviction that it is imperative 
that there be no further delay in the 
enactment of an adequate protective 
tariff bill, and that Congress and the 
administration proceed at once to com- 
plete the program to which they stand 
committed before the nation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that we especially empha- 
size the fundamental necessity of the 
American valuation provisions of the 
pending tariff bill as a means of stand- 
ardizing import values which to-day 
are undeterminable, such standardiza- 
tion is the only means of insuring to 
other nations equality with one another 
in our markets and will neither pro- 
hibit importations nor increase the cost 
to our people of American goods.” 

E. B. Healey, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
then spoke briefly about the unfairness 
of charging the retailer with being a 
profiteer when in reality the retailer 
has made reductions in accordance with 
all the declines that have been handed 
down to him by’ jobber and manufac- 
turer. The retailer is essential to both 
manufacturer and jobber, Mr. Healey 
said, and deserves more and better co- 
operation. 

H. B. Sheets, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
spoke in the same vein. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was then read and passed by the 
association. The principal resolutions 
being: 

“Resolved, that the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association in 
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convention assembled urge upon Con- 
gress the necessity for promptness in 
revising the present revenue laws and 
for as great simplification as is consis- 
tent with equity. 

“Resolved, further, that realizing the 
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necessity for a reduction in the high 
surtaxes on personal incomes in order 
to prevent the further withdrawal of 
capital from productive enterprises we 


would deplore any compromise on sur- 
tax rates which will fail to accomplish 
the purpose of making investment in 
industrial securities at normal rates of 


return equally as attractive as in tax 
exempt securities. 

“Whereas, the re-importation in the 
United States of articles manufactured 
by American hardware manufacturers 
for our expeditionary forces abroad 
and for the forces of our allies is one 
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of the serious disturbing factors pro- 
moting uncertainty and consequently 
retarding the resumption of business; 

“Be it resolved, that we urge Con- 
gress immediate favorable action on 
the joint House resolution providing a 
tariff duty of 90 per cent of the origi- 
nal value of such articles when re-im- 
ported into the United: States. 
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Manufacturers’ 

“Resolved, that the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association com- 
mends the action of the President in 
calling the unemployment conference 
and hereby endorses the principles 
evolved by that conference. We urge 
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all hardware manufacturers to do their 
part in assisting the community com- 
mittee provided for in the resolutions 
adopted in Washington during the con- 
ference. 

“Resolved, that we urge all hardware 
manufacturers to aid and co-operate 
in every way possible with Secretary 
Hoover’s Committee on Construction 
Development and the new Division of 
Building and Housing in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Resolved, that we extend to Presi- 
dent Harding our most cordial felicita- 
tions upon the coming limitation of 
armament conference and we venture 
the hope whicii we believe is: the crys- 
talized public sentiment throughout our 
country—that some limitation of costly 
armament be consummated by the con- 
ference, and the American people re- 
lieved in some measure of the taxation 
burden incident to the provisions for 
armament. 

“Whereas, it is the general consensus 
of opinion that the present high rail- 
road freight and passenger rates are 
detrimental and seriously retarding our 
commercial recovery; 
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Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
approve of the opinions expressed by 
the President and his efforts to accom- 
plish a lowering of the rates.” 

Special attention was called by the 
committee to the work that the officers 
and committees of the association ac- 
complished during the past year, and 
a resolution of appreciation was voted 
to them. 

The report of the committee then 
went into some length on the disastrous 
effect that the pending railroad strike 
would have not only on American in- 
dustry but on the country as a whole. 
It condemned unqualifiedly a strike of 
the transportation workers of the coun- 
try and passed a resolution in which 
the hope was cherished that proper 
means could be found by the authorities 
to avert the strike, and called upon the 
President to use all the influence of his 
high office to do everything possible to 
uphold the law even to the extent of 
calling on the Federal troops and pro- 
claiming martial law. 

A change in the constitution was also 
made making S. H. Gardner assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Meeting of Accessories Branch 


Discussions on Stock and Turnover Hold 
Center of Interest 


4b hee og the ship of business has left 
the harbor of doubt and is setting 
sail for the high seas of success seemed 
to be the feeling of the automobile ac- 
cessories division of the convention. 
There was a large attendance and ex- 
ceptionally good interest in the two 
meetings of this division, which were 
held on the Million Dollar Pier, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., Oct. 20 and 21. 

President Decatur called the assem- 
bly to order and praceeded to compli- 
ment the work of the association. He 
then went on to state that the past 
ten months had been serious ones, but 
that the crisis had been passed and 
that the prospects were much brighter. 
He then introduced George W. Ellis of 
Supplee-Biddle Co. as chairman. Mr. 
Ellis was in an optimistic frame of 
mind. He said: 

“Our industry, as a whole, is basical- 
ly sound. We have every reason in the 
world to be justly proud of the National 
Hardware Association and its members. 
As the future holds forth its bright 
prospects it also brings its many prob- 
lems, and while we may say that these 
problems are individual to each of us 
they also present many things in com- 
mon. We have made our programs 
practical, and I think many of us will 
leave here with a clearer vision and 
better plan than we have had before 
and that the next year will be one of 
real success.” 

Alfred Reeves, general manager, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber, spoke, in 
part, as follows: 

“With motor transportation for pas- 
sengers and merchandise now taking 


its rightful place, a few years more 
will see America on wheels, with mil- 
lions of motor cars and trucks co-or- 
dinating their service with the railways, 
waterways and trolleys. 

“More than 900,000 motor trucks and 
8,300,000 passenger cars are now regis- 
tered. This year’s production will be in 
excess of 1,700,000 and with the de- 
mand continuing there should be with- 
in six years at least 15,000,000 motor 
vehicles on the 2,500,000 miles of high- 
ways in the United States. 

“Truly we are a nation, on wheels 
and the terrors of a railroad strike are 
lessened by an assurance to the public 
of transportation facilities that will 
not make it solely dependent on the re- 
sult of the conflict between the rail- 
roads and the unions. 

“With its 33,000 dealers and 35,000 
garages; its $2,000,000,000 worth of 
motor vehicles; a billion dollar tire in- 
dustry; its consumption of a billion dol- 
lars in gasoline and oil and three- 
quarters of a billion dollar parts and 
accessory industry, imcluding leather, 
steel, copper, cotton and other raw ma- 
terials, anything that affects the in- 
creased use of motor vehicles will seri- 
ously affect the entire country. 

“To the farmer the motor car is in- 
dispensable. Big cities are the poorest 
fields for motor vehicles, the registra- 
tion figures showing that 55 per cent of 
all motor cars are in towns of 5000 or 
less, with only 9 per cent in cities of 
more than 500,000 inhabitants. 

“We now have 10,000 motor transport 
lines; 650 organized bus lines, includ- 
ing 150 in cities, exclusive of motor 
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The nominating committee report 
was then read and the secretary cast 
a ballot for the election of new officers. 
The officers elected were as follows: 

President, Isaac Black, Russell & F'r- 
win Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Vice-presidents, S. M. Stone, Colts 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Geo. E. Chatillon, John H. Cha- 
tillon & Son, New York, N. Y.; C. K. 
Anderson, American Wire Fabrics Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee, replacing Joseph M. Hottel, 
Delta File Works, Philadelphia; H. 
Sanborn Smith, Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and S. M. Stone, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, were: Arthur B. Birge, (3 
years), Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, 
Ind.; W. M. Breezette (3 years), Bryden 
Horse Shoe Works, Catasauqua, Pa.; 
H. G. Moore (3 years), Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, Ill.; Albert B. 
Gatch (1 year), Bromwell Brush & 
Broom Wire Goods Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

New officers were then installed, and 
the convention adjourned sine die. 

















George W. Ellis, Chairman 


buses transporting children to and from 
6000 rural schools. 

“We carry hogs to the stockyards; 
logs and ore from the mines and farm 
products to the markets. We carry the 
contractor and the salesman; we speed 
the ambulance and the. fire engine, and 
the motor car which carries the doctor 
to us at birth also carries us to our 
final resting place. 


Automobile Industry Overtaxed 


“Based on the false idea that motor 
vehicles are luxuries, our people have 
been heavily overtaxed. Last year we 
paid taxes individual to our own indus- 
try of more than $316,000,000, includ- 
ing taxes on sales, registering cars 
and drivers, gasoline, wheel taxes and 
similar imposts. A survey shows that 
60 per cent of all automobile mileage is 
for business purposes and 90 per cent 
of all cars are used more or less for 
business. Yet, in the face of all of 
these handicaps, America on wheels 
has become an accomplished fact. 
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“This industry, second only to steel 
among American manufacturing, indus- 
tries, has gone through the readjust- 
ment in fine fashion, primarily because 
the advantage of lower prices for cars 
was advertised and given direct to the 
public. 

Mr. Reeves declared that the hard- 
ware dealer, because of his high stand- 
ing in the communities, was entitled to 
an increasing proportion of the auto- 
motive equipment: business and he out- 
lined plans with a view to bringing 
about such a situation. 


Healy on Accessories 


E. P. Healy, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, ad- 
dressed the association as follows on 
the subject of the hardware retailer as 
a distributor of accessories. He said in 
part: 

“We have endeavored to impress 

upon our members, through our official 
organ and through State and district 
meetings, that they should not only 
stock automobile accessories and push 
their sale, but have also advised that 
the larger stores establish a regular 
accessory department and place an ex- 
perienced man in charge, who should 
be the buyer for his department. This 
should be done, because the house buyer 
cannot be as closely in touch with the 
‘trade and its wants as the man in 
charge, who should be the buyer for 
his department, because the house buyer 
cannot be as closely in touch with the 
trade and its wants as the man in 
charge of the department. 

“New inventions and devices are 
constantly being introduced, and the 
manager of the department is the qne 
to decide what these lines shall be. 
The best seller last year may be the 
dead stock now; so the importance of 
placing the buying and selling of ac- 
cessories with the head of the depart- 
ment is obvious. 

“Too many retail hardware dealers 
put in an accessory department and 
expect their regular salesmen to sell 
the line. We believe this is wrong. 
This is the age of service, and to give 
your customer real service the sales- 
man must be able to answer any tech- 
nical question arising regarding the 
auto or accessory, and must be able to 
make ordinary accessory repairs and 
installations. 

“Why is the hardware retailer a 
better distributor for accessories than 
the garage man? The ordinary garage 
is owned by a mechanic who has had 
little, if any, business training. He 
may be a skilled repair man, but he 
knows nothing of modern merchandis- 
ing methods. He is so busy with his 
special repair work that he neglects to 
discount his bills, keeps a loose ac- 
counting system and lets his collec- 
tions lag. 

“Now let us look at the average re- 
tail hardware dealer. He has an estab- 
lished business and many of the acces- 
sories the car owner needs are already 
carried as regular stock. He is closer 
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to the farmer car owner than any other 
merchant; has an up to date account- 
ing system; discounts his bills and has 
the confidence of his customers; can 
run his accessory department at a 
lower overhead; has the advantage of 
good display windows and is a hustler 
for business.” 


Merchandising Defined 


The next speaker was W. T. Morris 
of the American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Morris addressed the asso- 
ciation on the subject of the merchan- 
dising of automobile accessories, and 
said in part: 

“Someone has aptly termed merchan- 
dising ‘the art of exchanging commodi- 
ties for coin,’ and the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of merchant is ‘a per- 
son who buys and sells commodities as 
a business and for a profit.’ 

“Those who have taken front rank 
in any of the other arts and sciences 
have ‘come up through great tribula- 
tion,’ and only after mastering the 
ground work and the successive steps 
leading up to their recognized pro- 
ficiency. 

“The jobber should carry a sufficient 
stock of standard commodities to meet 
the usual requirements of the dealer. 

“In a field where keen competition 
exists service is a matter of prime im- 
portance; in fact, is the determining 
factor which makes for success or fail- 
ure in the automobile accessory busi- 
ness. 


Jobbers’ Stocks 


“The jobber’s stock should consist 
of a complete line of standard prod- 
ucts, adjusted to the demand existing 
in his particular territory, or for which 
he can create a demand through the 
ability of his salesmen to sell and to 
train his dealers to sell. It should com- 
prise standard brands of reliable man- 
ufacturers, articles whose trade names 
are recognized as the hallmarks of 
quality and value. Other items need 
not be excluded and should not be ex- 
cluded if they have merit and are put 
out by manufacturers who will stand 
back of them, advertise them, and main- 
tain policies consistent with good mer- 
chandising. Such lines will not remain 
on dealers’ shelves and will not back- 
up on the jobber. A satisfactory turn- 
over and profit will result. 

“The jobber’s stock should not be re- 
stricted to sizes or types cataloged. 
The demand may fluctuate—does fluctu- 
ate. 

“It has sometimes seemed to me that 
the hardware jobber did not have a true 
appreciation of the value of an attrac- 
tive, comprehensive accessory catalog. 
Personally, I believe a separate catalog 
of automotive products is essential. 
If the hardware jobber regards his 
automobile accessory activity as a side- 
line to be handled in a perfunctory, in- 
different manner, and either not to be 
cataloged or to occupy a few pages in 
incomplete form and indistinctive set- 
up in a large general catalog, his ac- 
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count will not be sought by representa- 
tive manufacturers, nor will he be 
feared by his competitors. 

“A good salesman does not over- 
look any of the items that his house 
has for sale, and is not satisfied mere- 
‘y to take orders for something the 
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‘er has already made up his mind 
to b And he must continually and 
diser strive to educate the dealer 
to better merchandiser, which 


mea etter customer and more 
profit th. 
.cvertising Helps 

“ sli 

Milli dollars are spent an- 
nually by manu‘acturers in national and 
local adv: isin More millions are 
spent on ca‘alog. inserts and folders; 


on elaborate | itho; 
dow display m::‘¢rj 
other forms of . 


.phs and other win- 
on billboards and 
advertising, and 


on various adve novelties. All 
of these are int create and 
stimulate the inter ie consumer 
through the dealer, a are at the 
service of jobber and 

“Goods are packed in ; tive con- 
tainers for display on lves and 
counters; in show cases and show 


windows, and are handsomely finished 
to draw the attention of the consumer 
when displayed independently of their 
containers. 

“Many manufacturers send out a 
corps of missionary men to introduce 
and demonstrate their products to deal- 
ers, and to distribute advertising mat- 
ter, thus opening the way to the job- 
ber for profitable business with the 
least effort. 

“The manufacturer asks for equiva- 
lent support and co-operation from the 
jobber. He wants the jobber to avail 
himself, for his own interest and that 
of his dealers, of all the helps provided; 
to liberally, but judiciously, place ad- . 
vertising matter in the hands of deal- 
ers, and to see that the dealer makes 
good use of it; to have his salesmen 
keep alive the interest that manufac- 
turer’s missionaries have created and 
carry on the work that they have in- 
augurated; and to support the dealer 
with service in the way of prompt at- 
tention to inquiries, to requests for in- 
formation and with prompt ship- 
ments.” 

The chairman then announced that 
Mr. Logan would lead in a discussion. 
Mr. Logan said: 

“All of you, of course, had to have 
experience so your overhead expense 
increases in proportion to your sales. 
We have figures which show—there 
were some eighty houses, and only about 
a half dozen have been able to gage 
their overhead expense anywhere near 
in proportion to their sales; that is, 
their sales in dollars and cents, not in 
volume, dropped off approximately 25 
per cent, whereas their overhead ex- 
pense was only about 5 per cent less 
than it had been last year. 

“The remedy, of course, is to in- 
crease your sales and increase your 
margin of gross profit. Our associa- 
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tion shows by its figures that the aver- 
age expense of the distributor is ap- 
proximately 17 per cent; that is, on the 
figures of last year. Probably after 
we have the figures of this year’s busi- 
ness the overhead expense will be 
about 20 per cent, which we admit is 
too high. Therefore we have got to 
have a margin of gross profit on our 
sales of at least 20 per cent if we want 
to break even, and we have to cover 
that in making our prices. The thing 
that we all should undertake is to re- 
duce our overhead expense. Wages 
and salaries are the biggest single item 
of overhead expense. Mr. Decatur said 
that 60 per cent of his expense was 
wages and salaries. The suggestion 
was made to reduce these items. 

“The thing to do is to get our over- 
head expense proportionately not too 
large in comparison with our sales. I 
do not think a distributor should have 
an overhead expense in normal times 
of more than 15 per cent or 16 per cent 
on the outside on his sales, and we 
have got to get back to that factor be- 
fore we can develop efficiently.” 

Closing Session 

The final session of the convention 
was held Friday morning. It was 
opened with a discussion of several ques- 
tions that Mr. Reynolds, of Tacoma, 
Wash., brought up the day before. The 
questions included whether the special- 
ty or regular jobber salesman should 
sell the line, what portion of sales 
should be tires and like problems, and 
many good ideas were advanced on 
these matters. N. H. Oliver, Metal 
Specialties Mfg. Co., Chicago, gave the 
first formal address of the session, and 
said, in part, as follows: 

“Do you realize what an enormous 
field there is in the automotive equip- 
ment business, and do you hardware 
jobbers realize how easy it is for you to 
get dealers started handling accesso- 
ries? You do not have to ask a 
dealer to buy a showcase and spend 
one-half of his original investment in 
store equipment; he already has this; 
you do not have to ask him to put in a 
show window; he already has this. You 
do not have to ask him to clean up his 
place of business and put on present- 
able clothes, as is the case with the 
garage man, because every hardware 
dealer knows that a clean store and 
personal appearance count a_ great 
deal in his line of business. Therefore, 
the first steps in merchandising auto- 
motive equipment are already taken 
care of, and the work before your 
salesmen is to induce the dealer to put 
in automobile supplies. 

“T live in one of the resident suburbs 
of Chicago, and in our town of 45,000 
people we have a retail hardware store 
that is the pride of the town. At least 
once every sixty days, you will see in 
Nicholas’ hardware store one window 
beautifully decorated and devoted ex- 
clusively to automotive equipment. This 
show window contains only the articles 
covered by a full page advertisement in 
the local weekly paper, each article ex- 
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hibited with a sign bearing the price 
of the article, as priced in the adver- 
tisement. As you pass the window and 
picture to yourself the possibilities of 
the sale of automotive equipment to the 
hardware dealers, you wonder why the 
hardware jobbers so often state that 
they must go outside of the hardware 
trade and hire specialty salesmen to 
call upon garages and accessory deal- 
ers; in other words, go outside of your 
trade to get a volume of business. 

The chairman then introduced M. E. 
Faber, of C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, 
Wis. 


Lens Legislation 


Mr. Faber spoke on the subject of 
the enforcement of lens legislation, and 
said in part: 

“IT am going to disappoint Mr. Fern- 
ley by not saying anything about how 
to force people to buy lenses, because I 
am sure that even he will agree with 
me that the accessory business wants 
to keep clear of any suspicion of being 
in such shape that it has to call on the 
police to help sell any kind of merchan- 
dise. So what I am going to talk about 
is how to sell lenses, not how to call 
the police, and how to sell lenses 
whether the laws are enforced or not. 

“If the goods themselves are to blame 
certainly we do not want to take the 
attitude of forcing such goods on the 
public. Possibly the quality is part of 
the trouble, for it is admitted that there 
are good lenses and bad lenses on the 
market, and all of them depend on job- 
ber support for their existence. 


No Reason to Complain 


“No jobber has any right to complain 
about poor lens business if he is han- 
dling a line of lenses that he does not 
know from his own personal experience 
will give the user better satisfaction 
than he has been getting from the 
plain glass that was originally in his 
headlights. 

“But there is another reason for lack 
of demand for lenses. It is the method 
of selling that has been followed ever 
since lenses were first put on the mar- 
ket—the idea that lenses were all alike 
and that none could be sold unless a 
law was enforced. 

“IT am assuming at the beginning 
that you know that modern headlight 
laws require two definite things. First, 
that the motorist must have at least a 
certain minimum amount of driving 
light, and second, that he must stop 
his glare. The laws hold that a mo- 
torist who does not have enough light 
on the road to enable him to see where 
he is going is as much of a menace as 
the man who lets his headlights bother 
other people. The laws say, protect 
yourself and other people you meet.” 
Any other kind of a law would be un- 
fair. You couldn’t expect a man to go to 
much trouble and expense to protect 
other people unless he is going to be 
assured of a certain amount of protec- 
tion for himself. 

“Yet almost every jobber and dealer 
persists in trying to make capital of 
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the one feature of lenses which does 
not particularly interest the individual, 
the ability of the lenses to stop glare 
and protect the other fellow. That is 
the real reason why some of you job- 
bers are losing out on the lens busi- 
ness. 

“It is just about as poor business as 
if a saloonkeeper advertised, ‘Buy my 
beer. It is legal. It does not contain 
more than one-half of one per cent.’ 

“Now you can hardly imagine using 
a negative appeal in selling any other 
accessory. Take tire chains. Do you 
use them because they protect other 
people against the danger of having 
you smash into them, or to protect 
yourself and your car from accident? 
If your salesmen tried to sell chains 
with no other talking point than their 
advantage to the other fellow when you 
used them, you wouldn’t sell very many 
chains. Probably you wouldn’t have 
a pair for your own car. Do you think 
a law would enable you to sell many 
more chains than you are now selling? 

“There are laws in many states re- 
quiring that people wear clothes. Never 
yet have I heard a clothing merchant 
demand enforcement of the law to help 
him sell clothes. He picks out a good 
line; if he is a big merchant, he may 
even make chemical tests of the goods 
—he knows the quality and then he 
talks advantages instead of legality. © 
He passes up the lines that are so poor 
that they will not sell on their merits. 

“I cannot believe that you are in 
favor of enforcing laws to make people 
buy inferior merchandise. Good mer- 
chandise, whether it is clothing or 
lenses or anything else, needs no law 
to make it sell—only salesmanship. 

“What the public needs is education 
—not police activity. If you and your 
dealers will show the public that they 
can get better light and stop glaring 
too, the public will demand better light 
in spite of the fact that it is legal. 
But if you continue to encourage the 
public to think that complying with the 
law means a hardship, it doesn’t make 
any difference whether you do it by 
actual statement or by the kind of 
goods you sell, the public will refuse to 
be buncoed beyond a certain limit. You 
may sell some lenses on that basis, per- 
haps half of what could be sold, but as 
soon as the police relax, your sales will 
stop. 

“Your forces of salesmen, spreading 
the propaganda of better light and 
legality instead of legality alone, will 
do more to increase your profits from 
the lens business than if I told you 
how to get the National Guard out to 
help the police. . 

“Our live-wire Postmaster General, 
Will Hays, said it in a nutshell, ‘What 
we need is less “thou shalt not” and 
more “come-on, let’s go.’” 


Causes of Price Cutting 
A. H. Nichols, of Buhl Sons Co., De- 
troit, next spoke on some of the causes 
of price cutting, regarding which he 
said: 
“Some of the causes of price cutting 
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have been hashed and rehashed so that 
1 was afraid if I prepared an address 
I would repeat many things that had 
been said here before, but the speaker 
previous to the last one gave me a few 
thoughts that I believe I will try to 
bring out. I want to say here that he 
is the first person I ever heard interpret 
the meaning of that slogan that ‘the 
quality remains long after the price is 
forgotten.’ 

“I am now in a position to tell you 
all I know about price cutting. We 
know they are cut, but I cannot tell 
you why they are cut, although I do 
know this point, that the price cutter 
is a moral coward. He has not the 
faith, he has not the courage to ask for 
that which rightfully belongs to him. 
He lacks faith in himself, confidence in 
his goods and he doubts his own or- 
ganization. If you take the price cut- 
ter and you look deep into his heart, 
you will find there are some strains of 
hatred, deceit, contempt and envy. So 
therefore the remedy for price cutting 
is to drive out all envy and hatred and 
put in its place the thought that will 
give us more confidence, more faith, 
more respect for those around us. That 
is one of the best remedies I know for 
price cutting. The individual must do 
that himself, although we all as a cor- 
poration, or as a company or as mer- 
chants have our little part to do. The 
manufacturer comes into the territory 
and immediately envies a large order 
that some retailer is foolish enough to 
buy and he steps in and secures that or- 
der at practically a wholesale price. 
The wholesaler immediately knows of 
that condition, he loses courage and at 
once allows his own salesmen to go out 
and reduce prices without taking it up 
with him; and then the wholesaler is 
also a little to blame. He sends his 
salesman out without enough backbone, 
without enough courage, without 
enough confidence in his firm or him- 
self or his goods. 

“A young salesman was sent out the 
other day. He started out on the road; 
he was full of life and ambition. He 
needed a little training because he was 
too anxious to sell. He secured a re- 
quest for a price on a large quantity 
of goods. He called up the house and 
asked for a special price on account of 
quantity and received a special price 
and secured the order. When the order 
came in it was at a somewhat lower 
price than had been given him. The 
salesman said he could not get the or- 
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der except at that price. Now, the 
office salesman called the young man 
in for a conference. The office sales- 
man had not been in business as long 
as the other salesman. After the con- 
ference was over the office salesman 
was told to call up this merchant and 
tell him that the order could not be ac- 
cepted at that price, and in the course 
of the conversation the office salesman 
secured the order at the higher price. 

“That made that’ man right there 
(referring to the young traveling sales- 
man). He saw that he could not go out 
and get business by cutting prices. 
They have had no more trouble with 
that salesman cutting prices. If he 
had been allowed to have had his cut 
accepted, he would always have been a 
price cutter. It is our fault—we allow 
envy to creep in, and we go out into 
another man’s territory, send our sales- 
men there, and know that we are plac- 
ing a handicap upon ourselves when 
we do it. They know that you cannot 
go over into that territory and secure 
business on an equal basis with the 
local man. You allow your salesmen to 
go into that territory and cut prices. 
What is the result?—hatred and envy 
come into the local man’s heart and he 
instantly goes back into your territory 
and that demoralizes prices. 

“We have right at this time in this 
new industry a much worse condition. 
It is a condition that has caused some 
dealers to raise the question in their 
minds as to whether they want to con- 
tinue in the automobile accessory busi- 
ness. There is a condition which has 
been discarded by old dealers for years; 
that is, quantity prices. By holding 
onto quantity prices some manufactur- 
ers are driving the goods from the chan- 
nels where they have always been. It 
is driving business out and into chan- 
nels where they cut prices. The busi- 
ness of automobile accessories—the rea- 
son of your different troubles is because 
it is going into small channels; the 
dealer who may be extremely shrewd, 
he lives on deceit. He will stool pigeon 
in every instance high grade goods that 
are sold on quantity prices, because he 
is offering them at a lower price, and 
will in every place substitute, or force 
on the customers a poorer article at a 
higher price. 

“Regarding the quantity price I want 
to say—understand me, I am not re- 
ferring to any particular individual. 
The largest, the best and greatest num- 
ber of automobile firms are _ selling 
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goods under quantity discounts. I am 
not referring to them in any way dis- 
respectfully. We buy goods on quan- 
tity discounts from firms and we will 
always do it, and the jobber may have 
to have a receiver if this keeps up, but 
I do not believe he is just in the condi- 
tion to have to accept the manufac- 
turer’s criterion. I believe he knows 


more about what he wants than the 
manufacturers.” 

The chairman next introduced W. S. 
Isherwood, of the Champion Ignitior 
Co., Flint, Mich., who spoke on the sub- 
ject of the present status of resale 
prices. Among other things Mr. Isher- 
wood said: 


“Before I start to say anthing at all, - 


I want to say that | wonder how in the 
world they get me on the program. I 


do not have any address prepared so I 
am all set to cover everything. 

“There is a thought that I want to 
note there along the lines Mr. Nichols 
referred to. I am going to accept every- 
thing that has been said in the best of 
spirits. I want to cover that right 
now for Mr. Nichols. Every now and 


then this year I have received a letter 
from perhaps a jobber saying that he 
did not propose to invest $2,600 in A C 
plugs, that he ought to buy whatever 
he needed of our line; it was not any of 
our business. I agreed, always agreed 
with those jobbers; they were right, but 
I come back to the point about this 
6000 plugs. After all should: they con- 
sider A C plugs from the buying 
standpoint or from a stocking stand- 
point, or should they consider it from 
the opportunity of moving A C plugs? 

“T will take one specific case: One of 
our boys went into a place and the 
buyer said, ‘I do not propose to carry 
6000 plugs.’ He said, ‘here is an order 
for 600, if you don’t want it you need 
not take it.’ Our man was not very 
diplomatic and said, ‘I cannot take the 
order; if I did they would send it back 
to me.’ I then received a letter from 
this man. I looked his business over. 
He had 1500 plugs in stock at that 
time. I saw in the months previous he 
had moved 2500 plugs and I thought 
how in the world does that chap expect 
to move very many spark plugs on a 
1500 stock. I wrote him about it, and 
1 finally received an order from him 
for 6000. It is not a hardship; it has 
proven a great benefit to many jobbers. 
They should not look upon the selling 
side but upon the stock side® 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Aecessories Exhibit Big Success 


A S comprehensive an exhibit of auto- 
+% motive accessories aS was ever 
brought to the attention of the hard- 
ware interests was a means of educa- 
tion and enjoyment at the Atlantic City 
convention. The exhibit embraced rep- 
resentative firms from every branch of 
accessories manufacturing and served 
to introduce the latest developments 
in that important field. 


In attendance the exhibit was an out- 
standing success. Admittance was re- 
stricted to the convention attendants, 
so all visitors were directly concerned 
with motor accessory distribution. 
There was an absence of curiosity seek- 
ers and a presence of department and 
firm heads which made the exhibit at 
all times business display for business 
men. 


In point of size it left nothing to be 
desired. Young’s Million Dollar Pier 
housed it and one side of that immense 
structure. was almost completely taken 
up with the long rows of booths. These 
were arranged in four rows, two on 
either side and a double row down the 
center. And the spaces were small 
spaces, so it will be seen that so very 
long a stretch, multiplied four times, 
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and each space a small one, made up a 
most numerous and interesting ex- 
hibit. 

For diversity it would be difficult to 
imagine a more complete show. There 
was everything that any car could use 
from radiator covers to piston rings, 
with no slighting of mechanics’ tools, 
tires and all the other thousand and 
one things that go to make a car and 
keep it usable. 

Of course many new things were 


A 


Advance Automobile Accessories Co., Chi- 
cago, lll.; Ajax Auto Parts, New York, 
N. Y.; Aladin Industries, Inc., Chicago, II. ; 
The Allen Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; The 
Alvord Reamer & Tool Co., Millersburg, Pa. ; 
American Chain Co., New York, N. Y.; The 
American Hammered Piston Ring Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Anderson Electric & Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, Ill.; The Anthony Co., 
Long Island, N. Y.; Apco Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Apex Elect. Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Asch & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Auto Indicator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Auto Metal Products & Co., Inc. New 
York, N. Y.; Automotive Products Co., 
Hazleton, Pa. 

B 


Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
The Bastian-B.essing Co., Chicago, Ill.; 
Bemco Mfg. Co.; The Benzer Corp.; Biflex 
Products Co., Waukegan, Ill.; Blublaze 
Motor Specialty Corp.; Bonney Forge & Tool 
Works, Allentown, Pa.; Bowen Products 
orp., Auburn, N. Y.; Boyce-Veeder Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Braender Rubber 
& Tire Co., Rutherford, N. J.; Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; Buffalo Forge 
<o., Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Specialty Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Bussman Mfg. Co, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Butler-Edwards Electric Co., Easton, 
Pa 

Cc 


Champion Ignition Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, Ill.; Clayton 
& Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; Cluck- 
er & Hixson Co., New York, N. Y.; Colum- 
bia Tire & Rubber Co., Columbia, Ohio; 
The Columbus Varnish Co., Columbus, Ohio ; 
Cow-Stapley Mfg. Co., West Haven, Conn. ; 
Corcoran Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; The 
Coreoran Victor Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Crawford Mfg. Co., Menominee, Mich. ; 
Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Cul- 
ver Stearns Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


LD 


Disco Electric Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Duluth Show Case Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

E 

Eastern Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
E. Edelmann & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Electri- 
cal Sales Co., Chicago, IIl. 


F 


Fairmount Tool & Forging Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. H. Faw Co., New York, N. Y.; 
H. L. Feasels Laboratory; Fernald Mfg. 
Co., North East, Pa.; The Fulton Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

G 


Gardner Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
G:tes Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: General 


HARDWARE AGE 


brought out. Manufacturers look upon 
this show much as the car makers do 
upon the big New York and Chicago au- 
tomobile show, and, like them, they are 
the occasion for introducing many new 
things in the way of supplies and acces- 
sories. 

Opening night the pier was thronged 
from 8 o’clock to 11 o’clock with con- 
ventioners and their wives. Music by 
a large orchestra was dispensed from 
the HARDWARE AGE booth and added 


List of Exhibitors 


Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, S. C.; 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Giant Grip Mfg. Co., Oskosh, Wis.; Gill 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; The Goodrich-Len-. 


hart Mfg. Co., Inc., Hamburg, Pa. 


H 


HARDWARE AGE, New York, N. Y.; Hard- 
wear Tire Corp., East Rutherford, N. J.; 
Hart-Bell Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Hierbrand Co., Fremont, Ohio; Hill Pump 
Valve Cu., Chicago, Ill.; George L. Holmes, 
New York, N. Y.; Hudson Motor Specialties 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 


Ideal Clamp Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Indiana Lamp Co., Connersville, Ind.; In- 
dianapolis Air Pump Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Inland Pump Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll.; Inter- 
national Stamping Co., Chicago, IIl. 


J 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.; C. N. 
& F. W. Jonas, Los Angeles, Cal.; Judd & 
Leland Mfg. Co., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


K 


Lincoln T. Kauffman Co.; K. D. Lamp Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Klaxon Company, 
Newark, N. J.; Knight Engineering & Sales 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Kraeuter & Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


L 


E. A. Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
The LeCompte Co., Newark, N. J.; Locktite 
Patch Co., Detroit, Mich. / 


M 


The J.C. McAdams Sales Co., New York, 
N. Y.; McCord Mfg. Co., Inc., Wyandotte, 
Mich.; The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mayhew Steel Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; The Metal Spe- 
cialties Co., Chicago, Ill.; The Metal Stamp- 
ing Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; The Frank 
Miller Co., New York, N. Y.; Milwaukee 
Auto Eng. & Sup. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Milwaukee Tank Works, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mitchell & Smith, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
Moco Co. of America, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
A. R. Mosler & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass.; The 
Moto-Meter Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. 
Y.; Multiple Storage Battery Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


N 
National Standard Co., Niles, Mich.; New 


Era Spring & Specialty Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Noera Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.: 
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not a little to the spirit and enjoyment 
of the event, the latest popular hits 
being played in an acceptable way. it 
was also souvenir night, and pencils, 
auto polish, whistles and numerous 
other novelties were given away and 
glady received. 

Was there any buying at the show? 
That’s the big question, and it can be 
answered “there was.” And by that it 
is not meant that there was light buy- 


ing. 


No-Leak-O Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; The Northwestern Chemical Co., 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Oo 


The Oakes & Dow Co., Boston, Mass. 
P 


Packard ‘lectric Co., Warren, Ohio; 
Pennsylvania Piston Ring Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; The N. A. Petry Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Polson Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; The Protexal Co., Abington, Ill.; The 
Protex Signal Co., Cleveland, Ohio.; Pull- 
man Specialty Co.; Pyrene Mfg. Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


R 


Rajah Auto Supply Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Rees 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Romart Mfg. 
Co., Oakfield, Wis. 


Ss 


C. A. Shaler, Company, Waupun, Wis.; 
Sidel-Rattner Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Spencer-Smith Mach. Co., Howell, 
Mich.; J. Wadsworth Staff, Chicago, IIl.; 
John T. Stanley Co., Inc., New York, N. 
Y.; Stanley Insulating Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Stark-Inland Machine Works, St. 
Louis, Mo.; The Sterling Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


¥ 


Templeton Kenly & Co., Chicago, Ill.; The 
Trexler Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 0. 
Tingley Co., Rahway, N. J.; Trico Products 
Corp. 


U 


U. S. Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; The Utica Compressor Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Vv 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, III. 
WwW 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermillion, 
Ohio; Walden-Worchester, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. ; Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Walrath Glove Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y.; Warner-Patterson Co., Chicago, III.; 
White Products Co., Chicago, Ill; Wol- 
verine Lubricants Co., New York, N. Y 


x 
“X"’ Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 
Z 


Zenith Metal Co., Indianapolis, [nd.; 
Zinke Co., Chicago, Tll. 



































Out in the marsh country you 

can hear the “honk” of the 
wild geese and the “quack” of the 
mallards. The autumn woods re- 
sound to the drumming of the part- 
ridge and the call of the “Bob 
White.” In the wheat stubble the 
good old hunting dog comes to a 
stand. Then comes the flush—the 
whir of wings and the bang of the 
trusty shotgun. Hunting days are 
here, and the gun-loving sportsman 
is having his day. 


T HE hunting season is at hand. 











Practically every hunter in the 
country is planning for his next trip 
and outfitting for it. Surely it is 
high time for the progressive hard- 
ware merchant to get his guns, rifles 
and ammunition to the fore; to dis- 
play his duck calls and decoys; to 
load his display tables with hunting 
togs and to demonstrate the merits 
of his camping supplies and acces- 
sories. 


The True Hunter is a Camper 
The real hunter—the fellow who 


On the Trail 
of the 
Fall Hunter 


Window Displays Appeal- 


ing to the Hunting 
Instinct Pay Dividends at 


This Season 


By Llew S. Soule 


looks forward to the hunting season 
as the flapper does to her summer 
vacation—generally belongs to the 
camping class. He wants to get out 
in the open, sleep under the stars 
and listen to the bacon sizzling in 
the old frying pan on a chilly morn- 
ing. He loves the open campfire for 
comfort and the handy camp stove 
for cooking. Just now his fertile 
mind is boiling with camp ideas and 
camp yearnings. He wants a porta- 
ble camp kit for the car or the pack; 
the nested pails, the folding stove, 














This unique cabin interior window, installed by leas - Poland for E. A. Franz Co., Hood River, Ore., has a lure that no red- 


looded sportsman can resist 
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the camp lantern, the handy flash- 
light, the tarpaulin or sleeping bag, 
the tent and the other accessories 
that go to make the camp in the great 
outdoors a thing to dream of. A 
window of camp equipment just now 
has the pulling power of a thousand 
horsepower magnet. 


Christenson’s Log Window 


The Christenson Hardware Com- 
pany is located at Nampa, Idaho, in 
a district where ducks, quail and 
Chinese pheasants abound. Back in 
the Saw Tooth Mountains and up the 
Boise River there is still plenty of 
big game for the hardy hunter who 
goes after it. Also the Christenson 
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wood crane and the chain-suspended 
kettle over the open fire adds to the 
charm and reality cf the picture. So 
also does the old pine stump, with 
the camp axe, hunting knives and 
flashlight spread out in true hunter 
fashion. The loaded shells and the 
can of gun oil on the window ledge 
reveal the window trimmer’s art at 
its best, while the hunting coat, hung 
near the door, and the gun leaning 
against the wall show familiarity 
with the hunter and his methods. 
An added touch is the big cut-out 
figure of the black bear, carrying his 
cartridge box of other hunting inci- 
dentals. The faithfulness to detail 
is still further reflected in the dry 
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the window. Guns and ammunition 
are artistically: displayed, and there 
are many smaller hunting accessories 
placed where they will be seen and 
appreciated, without crowding the 
display. Hunting togs are much in 
evidence, and altogether it is a beau- 
tifully trimmed, wholesome, appeal- 
ing and practical window for luring 
the fall hunter. 


Beattie’s Window Interests Both Angler 
and Hunter 


Another very good sporting win- 
dow is that of the Beattie Hardware 
Co., Newport, Ark. This is a true 
sportsman’s trim, designed to make 
an appeal to camper, fisherman and 

















This very attractive Fall hunting display of the Stichter Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., illustrates the adaptability of the manu- 
facturers’ advertising material to the modern show window 


Hardware Company is a live, pro- 
gressive concern, one of the type that 
never overlooks a profit opportunity. 
The firm is fortunate in possessing 
a window trimmer who knows the 
hunting game, and who is able to 
install the hunting atmosphere in the 
store windows. 

The display which we reproduce 
was installed recently in the Christ- 
enson store, and it is easy to see 
why so many of the Nampa hunters 
outfitted there. There is something 
decidedly realistic about this trim. 
The log cabin in the right back- 
ground looks the part in every detail. 
It was constructed of bark-covered 
slabs from a local mill, and has a 
carefully inserted window and board 
door. In the other corner a few pine 
trees are arranged in. true woods 
style, while the stag head hung on 
the back wall has every indication of 
being a bona-fide live deer poking its 
head out through the branches. The 


grass of the foreground and the 
sprinkling of big pine cgnes. That 
window paid. There isn’t a particle 
of doubt of it. A similar one will 
pay you likewise. 


New York State Dealer’s Timely 
Display 


E. L. Durkee & Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y., recently displayed a fall hunt- 
ing window of more than usual excel- 
lence. The window was designed and 
trimmed by S. E. Porter, the firm’s 
window man. The Durkee store is 
the Winchester store of Gloversville, 
and part of the trim reflects the Win- 
chester Company’s progressive meth- 
ods of sampling and display. The 
back center shows three models of 
guns, each framed in a separate panel 
in a manner that greatly dignifies 
the display. Mounted heads, stuffed. 
game birds and small animals put 
over the hunting idea, as does also 
the big, furry hide on the floor of 


hunter alike. There is a novelty in- 
jected into the trim by the introduc- 
tion of stuffed models of various 
game fish to be found in Arkansas 
waters. Close to these mounted 
specimens are the different baits, 
flies, lines and rods that ‘form a part 
of the Arkansas fisherman’s outfit. 
Among the items of camping sup- 
plies are tarpaulins, tents, vacuum 
bottles and jugs. The hunter is re- 
membered by displays of guns, am- 
munition, cartridge belts, game bags, 
etc. The display is artistic, and has 
considerable drawing power. In fact, 
it is an exceptionally good sports- 
man’s window and the picture hardly 
does it justice. 


Playing Up the Interior of the Hunter's 
Cabin 


One of the best autumn hunting 
windows that has come to our notice 
in years is that used last fall by the 
E. A. Franz Co. of Hood River, Ore. 
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Window Displays That Attracted Attention and Profits 





Christenson Hardware Co., Nampa, Idaho, used this decidedly realistic log cabin display as the opening gun for the fall hunting 
season. It brought results, which is the real test of any window display 


High grade hunter’s window trimmed by 8S. E. Porter for E. L. Durkee & Co., The Wine hester Store, Gloversville, 
the artistic panel effect used in the display of guns 
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This display was originated and in-.~ 


stalled by W. L. Poland, and one 
look at it convinces any fair-minded 
man that Mr. Poland knows his sub- 
ject. The background was con- 
structed of rough boards to resem- 
ble the inside walls of a hunter’s 
shack. In the rear center was a 
cobblestone fire place and rough plank 
mantle. Over the charred wood of 
the stone grate hung a heavy kettle 
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a powder horn. On the side walls 
were hunting posters and skins of 
fur-bearing animals. There was a 
roughly constructed camp table with 
its usual array of utensils, while 
near the fire was a rudely comfort- 
able chair, made from a barrel and 
covered with a bear skin. Empty 
shell boxes also served for seats and 
tables. One gun hung on the back 
wall, another was leaning against 

















This well arranged display of the Beattie Hardware Company, Newport, Ark., appeals 
to camper, hunter and fisherman with equal force 


and from the edge of the maritlé a 
frying pan. On the mantle was a 
flashlight, several boxes of ammuni- 
tion, a hunting knife and some 
canned grocery items. There was 
also a pipe and a can of tobacco. The 
back wall was decorated with a 
mounted deer head, and two sets of 
antlers, on one of which was hung 
a cartridge belt, while the other sup- 
ported a revolver in its holster and 


the end wall, and still another was 
propped against the home-made 
barrel chair. The Franz Co. carries 
the Remington line of guns and am- 
munition, and this was brought out 
in an unobtrusive way by the ar- 
ranging of empty shell boxes to show 
the Remington trade mark. The 
floor was covered with fur rugs and 
a Quick-Lite gasoline lantern sus- 
pended from the ceiling indicated the 
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source of the hunter’s evening light. 

It was a decidedly homey-looking 
cabin interior. Nothing was left out. 
Nothing was overdrawn. It was just 
the type of display that appeals to 
the hearts of red-blooded men. It 
sold its full quota of hunters’ sup- 
plies to the sportsmen of Hood River 
and the vicinity. 

One of the most important points 
about all of these displays is the at- 
tractive general appearance of each 
window, which is not the result of 
any one feature but rather of the 
general grouping and arrangement 
of the merchandise. This atmosphere 
of a window often does more toward 
increasing the sales influence of a 
display than any other thing. 

The fundamental purpose of a win- 
dow display is to sell goods, although 
its initial purpose is to attract atten- 
tion. A display that does not have 
the power of drawing a second glance 
from the casual passer-by, cannot in 
the nature of things exercise a great 
deal of selling influence. 

Consequently, in proportion to the 
attention-compelling influence of a 
display its selling value may, to a 
large extent, be measured. There is 
a distinction to be drawn, however, 
between the attractive window, in its 
best sense, and the purely spectacu- 
lar window, which very often defeats 
its own purpose. 

In all of the displays that have 
been described the element of at- 
traction is obvious, and the appeal 
to the prospective customer’s desire 
of possession is, in virtually every 
instance, ingeniously presented. Per- 
haps the principal reason for much 
of the outstanding attractiveness of 
these displays is that a large degree 
of originality has been shown by the 
men who designed them. But more 
than that, unlimited patience and at- 
tention to detail have been given to 
the arrangement of the goods and 
in placing the various articles in po- 
sitions of vantage. 

Edison has defined genius at 10 per 
cent natural ability and 90 per cent 
hard work. Whether this be an ac- 
curate definition we leave it to others 
to judge, but it may possibly be said 
with some degree of assurance that 
the art of window trimming requires 
quite as much work and patience and 
minute attention to detail as any 

(Continued on page 200) 








Seldom if ever does a hunter start upon his fall search for game without first adding several 
new articles of equipment to his outfit or making replacements. Frequently in the excitement 
and rush of getting ready he would forget some of the most needed items were it not for 
the mental jolt he receives when he gazes upon an attractive window containing some of the 


articles in question. 


Make your window a perpetual reminder to the hunter. 



























Success in Business Dependent Upon Energy 


Aggressiveness During Business Hours and Moderation 


with Respect to Social Activities Win in the End 
—Utilizing the Spare Minutes 


Y last article was on integrity 
M as the first necessary qualifica- 

cation to make men valuable in 
business. In my opinion the next 
qualification is energy and the third is 
ability. In this article I will chat on 
the general subject of energy. 

If a man has not integrity give him 
a wide berth. If he has not energy, no 
matter what his other qualifications, 
he is useless. The art of management 
in business is to get the best results 
out of the average man because in the 
end our work must be done with this 
class of men. Supermen in business 
are few and far between. 

I am almost unconsciously writing 
these articles from the point of view 
of the employer but this is not a bad 
idea because it will give the employee 
a very good idea of what the employer 
wants, and in the beginning of his busi- 
ness career a young man makes 
progress by pleasing the man he works 
for. 

While there are exceptional cases 
where men with bad health have 
achieved remarkable results, it must 
be admitted as a general proposition 
that bad health and sickness are: a 
handicap in business. In the first 
place there is the loss of time as a re- 
sult of days off. Then the man who is 
not well, who does not feel fit, no mat- 
ter how great his ambition, frequently 
can not do all the things he would 
like to do. Therefore I will place first 
under my heading of energy the in- 
estimable value of GOOD HEALTH. 


Good Health Essential 


Now good health not only can be 
preserved throughout many years of 
an exceedingly hard and active busi- 
ness life, but even bad health can be 
improved by a little thought and care. 
It is well known that some men with a 
fatal disease live to a good ripe old 
age. This is because they know their 
limitations and jealously guard their 
health. All of us know of such cases. 
On the other hand, thousands of young 
men—knowing they have excellent 
health—are exceedingly profligate of 
their one best asset and when they ap- 
proach middle age by reason of their 
carelessness are broken-down men. 


Of course you may say all these 
things are simply platitudes. All this 


is commonplace but I am writing these 
articles not to say something strik- 
ingly original and not to increase my 
own reputation but simply in the hope 
that they may be useful, especially to 
young men. 





By Saunders Norvell 


One of the truest things ever written 
was: 

“A GOOD DAY’S WORK STARTS 
THE NIGHT BEFORE WITH A 
GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP.” The man 
who by reason of having had good 
sleep comes to his work with a clear 
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head and a clean body has a tre- 
mendous advantage. All highly-skilled 
workers know this. Take for instance 
men who dictate letters. All such men 
know that when they have had a good 
rest the night before they can dictate 
clearly and rapidly. The proper 
word comes to them quickly. Their 
memories are good. Their heads work. 
They also know that after a night of 
seeing the sights there seems to be a 
monkey wrench in their mental ma- 
chinery. 

Have you ever noticed how prosper- 
ous as a general rule church-going 
people are? You may think that such 
people are dull. They may not be 
entertaining but it is surprising how 
the general average of religious peo- 
ple, no matter what denomination, 
prosper in life. There are reasons for 
this. Church-going people have formed 
habits of living that make them very 
efficient workers and they do not waste 
what they accumulate. 

There is in some sources an idea 
that the fast brilliant young men get 
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away with the best jobs but if any man 
who has been in active business, who 
has been an employer for twenty-five 
or fifty years, will carefully review the 
careers of the men he has known, it 
will be only too evident that those men 
who have attempted to burn the candle 
at both ends have usually had brief if 
meteoric careers. They may be good 
for a short race but they are not good 
for the long pull. 


It is a pretty good ruie to follow to 


make your late engagements at least 
for every other night, cetting in a 
good night’s sleep in between. In one 


of our departments there was once a 
man who was 4.very rapid worker. He 
did a tremendous amount of Work, but 
every now and then there were com- 
plaints of the mistakes he made. I 
had a list of his errors covering several 
months made up. In glancing over the 
dates when the errors were made, I 
was very much interested and sur- 
prised to note that most of them were 
made on Thursdays. At the end of a 
little personal interview I asked him 
what he usually did Wednesday even- 
ings. He blushed and stammered but 
finally admitted that Wednesday was 
the night he celebrated. Then I 
showed him the record of errors. He 
could hardly believe it, but there were 
the cold facts. “Now,” I said, “young 
man, you must stop celebrating on 
Wednesday and move the date to Sat- 
urday. Will you promise me that?’ He 
promised and after that his efficiency 
seemed to increase and his errors de- 
creased. He will smile when he reads 
this article. In after years he did me 
the honor to name his first boy for me. 


Temperance Not Prohibition 


Allow me to say here that in deal- 
ing with men I have found that I made 
better progress instead of asking them 
to absolutely discontinue a bad habit, 
just to become more temperate. For 
instance, if a man was nervous from 
smoking too much I would ask him to 
promise me not to smoke, say, until 
after luncheon. A request for temper- 
ance always seems to the other fellow 
to be more reasonable than an order 
to “shut off” entirely. 


From time to time there were good 
salesmen who would start on a celebra- 
tion and every time they started it 
meant a lost week—and usually a lost 
salesman! To these men I would say: 
“Naturally one needs some relaxation. 
There must, of course, be a little joy 
in living, but can’t you celebrate 
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enough Saturday night and Sunday 
without taking an entire week?” I 
remember one case where a splendid 
salesman, when he decided to blow off, 
would paint his home town red. This 
caused a lot of talk. He was very 
much surprised when I suggested to 
him when he felt the “feeling” coming 
on, if he would telegraph me and then 
take a trip to another town in some 
other territory and blow off there, it 
would be better. He tried this once 
or twice but he afterward said to me, 
“I can’t go blowing off in this cold- 
blooded manner. I don’t take the same 
pleasure in it. I like to start off un- 
expectedly with a bang!” I laughed 
at him and in time he found he could 
still live and enjoy life without his 
periodical celebrations. 

In my letters to the salesmen in 
those days I used to refer to the “Dis- 
appearing Club” and when a salesman 
dropped out of sight for a day or two 
I would ask him if he had joined this 
club. This line of thought reminds 
me of the great importance of sales- 
men and every one else in business 
keeping some one at headquarters 
posted in regard to where they are 
every day. No one knows what will 
happen. Years ago one of our sales- 
men neglected to send in his route 
sheet. His wife died and was buried 
several days before we finally found 
him. It is especially important when 
you go away on a little vacation that 
at least some one should know where 
you are. A good many accidents 
happen on vacations. Once in the city 
of Cincinnati we had a long hunt for a 
lost salesman. We finally found him 
in a hospital where he reclined in his 
little white cot under an assumed 
name. He was completely lost to the 
world! 

Of course, all this may be summed 
up in one great word “TEMPER- 
ANCE.” The great secret of long life 
and good steady work is to be tem- 
perate in all things. 


Storing Up Sleep 


I knew a salesman who was one of 
the hardest workers I have ever 
known. He worked fast and he worked 
long. Nothing stopped him. He 
traveled in Kansas and it was a com- 
mon thing in the early days for him 
to drive all night from one town to 
another in order to save a day. He 
provided a strap and he would attach 
this strap to the side support of the 
buggy top and run it under his arm 
so when he slept sitting up in a buggy 
he would not fall out. He would ar- 
range with the livery stable to have 
his driver sleep during the day so 
after that night’s work, say at eleven 
or twelve o’clock, they could start out 
to drive to the next town. This sales- 
man has often told me that the sun- 
rises on the Kansas plains were a 
beautiful sight. 

Now the curious thing about this 
salesman was that at the end of the 
week he would land in some good hotel 
in Topeka or another of the larger 
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cities iN, and stay in bed from 
Saturday night until Monday morning. 
He often relaxed in this way and slept 
through the entire week end. He used 
to say that he could store up sleep. We 
sent out a new salesman to travel with 
this man. When this new salesman 
returned he was a wreck. He con- 
fided to me that no man could live and 
keep up the pace with this older man. 
Naturally this man sold a_ large 
amount of goods. When he was called 
home to take a position in the house 
his successor on the territory could 
not sell half the goods he did. This 
new salesman said that when they 
arrived at a certain town at eleven 
o’clock at night, this older salesman 
glanced up the street and saw a light 
burning in the drug store. “Come on,” 
he said, “we can sell this druggist 
some fishing tackle and baseball goods 
before closing time!” 

One day the head of a large hard- 
ware house in St. Louis came to this 
sales manager with a letter. A mer- 
chant in cent inl had written 
that he was in the market for a com- 
plete new stock of hardware. The 
head of the house suggested to this 
man that he try to secure this order, 
as he had an unusual record of success 
in selling new stocks. This happened 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The next morning when the head of 
the house arrived this sales manager 
was sitting at his desk quietly working 
as usual. The boss stopped as he came 
in the front door and remarked, “I 
thought you were going to Smithville 
after that new stock.” The sales man- 
ager smiled and replied, “Of course. 
I went last night and I sold the $6,000 
stock.” 

The president of the company was 
naturally interested and wanted to 
know how he could do that and be back 
on the job the first thing in the morn- 
ing. “Oh, that was easy,” replied the 
sales manager. “I left on the five 
o’clock train, arrived in Smithville at 
seven-thirty and went immediately to 
the house of the buyer. ‘He informed 
me he was going to Chicago the next 
morning on the four o’clock train to 
buy implements and suggested that I 
return the following week. ‘But what 
are you going to do all the time be- 
tween now and four o'clock?’ I an- 
swered. ‘Why can’t I sell you the new 
stock now? Then you can go to Chi- 
cago at four o’clock and I can return 
to St. Louis on the morning train and 
both of us will save a lot of time.’” 
So he said this merchant sat down 
with him in his home at the dining 
room table. He turned over the pages 
of his catalog and as time went on and 
the merchant became more and more 
weary, instead of buying goods by 
items he bought them by assortments 
—something like this: “I guess I'll 
need some enamel ware. Send me $300 
worth. Then, of course, we must have 


some showcases and cutlery. Fix me’ 


up with a nice line of showcases and 
about $500 worth of cutlery, ete.” Of 
course this sales manager had to write 
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up the order in detail after he arrived 
home. 

Now here is the main point of this 
story: Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men out of one thousand under similar 
conditions when’ they arrived home 
after traveling and working all night 


‘would have gone home and put in the 


day sleeping but this man went right 
back to the office and went to work. 
He knew he could sleep that night. 
Years afterward when he became an 
officer in his company the head of the 
house told him that the way he sold 
that new stock had made a profound 
impression upon him. He was dif- 
ferent, and while this sales manager 
did not intend it, it was excellent per- 
sonal advertising. 


Conserve Your Strength 


Unless this man had enjoyed per- 
fect health and had been in first class 
physical condition he could not have 
stood such a strain. Men in business 
must conserve their strength when 
they can so they can spend it recklessly 
when it is necessary. 

HKere is a case of another head of 
a department of the same house. It 
was at the time of the great Klon- 
dike boom. One night at closing time 
this head of a department happened 
to stop at the desk of the sales manager 
and he remarked he was going to 
Chicago that night. The sales man- 
ager immediately dug down into his 
papers and took out a letter. It was 
an inquiry written on a Chicago hotel 
letterhead asking prices on_ shovels, 
handles, frying pans and other such 
mining goods. “Suppose you look up 
this man,” said the sales manager, 
“and see if there is anything in this 
inquiry.” A week later this gen- 
tleman returned, not from Chi- 
cago, but from Colorado. It seems 
that when he arrived in Chicago he 
first attended to the business that took 
him there and then he looked up the 
gentleman who had written the in- 
quiry from the hotel. He found this 
man was the buyer for a large western 
corporation who had organized to sell 
goods in the Klondike. The head of 
the department met him late in the day 
and this buyer said he was ready to 
place his orders but could not do so 
because he was leaving that night for 
the West, and had made an engage- 
ment for dinner and for the evening. 
Our St. Louis friend inquired about 
the size of the items that might be 
needed and found the order, if he 
could get it, was a very large one. 
This buyer promised to send him the 
list to St. Louis for prices. They 
separated. 

Our friend thought the matter over 
at dinner and decided that sending the 
list was a very uncertain proceeding. 
When the buyer arrived at his train 
late that night he found the man from 
St. Louis at the train with a ticket 
bought to Denver, so they traveled to- 
gether and all the succeeding day the 
St. Louis man wrote up the order for 
the Klondike. It was a_ beautiful 


order and for several years afterward 
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this Klondike account was a nice juicy 
one. How many men would have had 
the energy and would have taken the 
chance of buying the ticket from Chi- 
cago to Denver to travel with a buyer? 


Quick Thinking Sold the Goods 


While I am writing about Chicago I 
must tell another new stock story be- 
cause in those days there was keen com- 
petition between Chicago and St. Louis 
and we did love to take new stock 
orders away from each other. A sales- 
man from Colorado had just finished 
selling a mining stock order in St. 
Louis. The head of the house came 
to him and remarked, “Here is a letter 
from our salesman in Montana and 
he says Mr. X has gone to Chicago to 
buy a very large new stock. He slipped 
away from Montana with the salesman 
of a Chicago house. Suppose you jump 
on the train and see if you can cap- 
ture this order.” Our salesman ar- 
rived in Chicago the next morning. He 
had never been there before. He did 
not know a soul in the city. He did 
not know where this merchant from 
Montana was stopping. Before he even 
had his breakfast he went to the office 
of a newspaper called The Chicago 
Hotel Reporter, and from their files 
found that several days previous this 
merchant had arrived in the Windy 
City. He was stopping at the old Tre- 
mont House. Our salesman promptly 
went there, registered and sent up his 
card. The merchant appeared on the 
scene—had not had his_ breakfast. 
Neither had our salesman, so they had 
their ham and eggs together. 

This merchant had his wife and a 
new baby with him. It developed ‘that 
as his wife wished to see the sights of 
Chicago she had hired a nurse for the 
baby in the hotel. Then ensued a lurid 
week—but to make a long story short, 
our Montana friend got into a quarrel 
with the barkeeper at the Tremont 
because the barkeeper turned over the 
dice with his little finger! There was 
a free-for-all fight and the barkeeper 
threatened to have the merchant ar- 
rested. The St. Louis salesman per- 
suaded him that the only safety was 
in flight to St. Louis! So he sent this 
telegram to his house: “Meet me at 
the Southern Hotel to-morrow morn- 
ing seven-thirty with nurse for baby.” 
You can imagine the sensation this 
telegram caused, but when the party 
arrived the nurse was there and the 
gentleman from Montana bought all 
of his goods in St. Louis. 


The Lost Sale 


However, the saddest story of a new 
stock is the tale of one that was lost 
and it happens that this stock was 
probably one of the largest hardware 
stocks that was ever placed with a 
jobbing house. A buyer came to St. 
Louis from Mississippi. He had a 
letter from a very rich man, who was 
I think, in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in a good-sized Mississippi town 
This letter said that he was to be the 
buyer for a new hardware house and 
he wished us to give him the freedom 
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of our business for a few weeks, to 
train him on our lines and that later 
he himself would come to St. Louis 
and assist at the placing of the order. 
It was in the summer time. This buyer 
sat at our front door day after day 
batting flies. We tried our best, but 
he showed little interest in our various 
lines. We organized his entertain- 
ment, having our men take him out in 
relays, but week after week passed 
and when the financier from Missis- 
sippi arrived our entertainers were all 
tired out and had lost interest. 

It seems, however, that this buyer 
had his wife with him and the fatal 
mistake we made was in not entertain- 
ing the wife. 

At last the financier arrived. He 
was a nice clean-cut man but he did 
not know anything about the hardware 
business. He told us he depended en- 
tirely upon his buyer. During the day 
we made the mistake of talking 
straight business to these gentlemen, 
showing them our lines and trying to 
sell them on quality of goods and 
price. They were very lukewarm and 
became cooler and cooler. When six 
o’clock came all of us went to our 
respective homes. We had been worn 
out entertaining the buyer from 
Mississippi. 

Finally one day this buyer came in 
and announced to us that they had 
decided to buy their new stock in 
Nashville, Tenn. “After giving the 
matter very careful consideration” 
they had decided that they could do 
better in prices in Nashville than they 
could in St. Louis, and forthwith the 
buyer and the financier and their 
wives left the city and went to Nash- 
ville. Then it developed that Mr. 
Houston Dudley, of The Gray & Dudley 
Company, had come to St. Louis and 
for some ten days stopped at the same 
hotel with the gentleman and _ ladies 
from Mississippi. While we went home 
every night at six o’clock, that was 
just when Mr. Dudley started to work. 
There wasn’t anything in St. Louis in 
the way of food or entertainment that 
was too good for this party. 

This stock of hardware actually 
amounted to almost $100,000 and I 
have always thought that Mr. Dudley 
showed great salesmanship in taking 
the order away from St. Louis. He 
had one great advantage over us and 
that was that unfortunately we had 
homes and occasionally visited them 
while he stopped at the same hotel 
with the financier and the buyer. Mr. 
Dudley enjoyed exactly the same ad- 
vantage that our salesman had when 
he went to Chicago and sold the man 
from Montana. He had nothing else 
on his mind, night or day, but to get 
the business, while we St. Louis peo- 
ple were trying to enjoy a little home 
life! 

We also discovered later that the 
buyer from Mississippi was very nuch 
offended because no one had given his 
wife any social attention. 

The moral of this story is that the 
salesman, even at home, must work 
nights as well as during the day and 
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also that the ladies should never be 
forgotten. 

For further detailed 
see Mr. Houston Dudley! 


information, 


The Importance of Neatness 


It is an excellent habit to shave and 
» attend to everything else the first 
ig in the morning. Even a hand- 
face is improved by a clean 
shave. You never know just whom you 
will meet during the day. Possibly 
the lack of a shave may have an im- 
portant bearing on your future career. 
Everything else being equal, any one 
would hire a clean shaved man in pref- 
erence to one with a face looking like 
one of the cylinders of a music box. 
A man’s personal appearance has far 
more to do with his success in life than 
he imagines because he has no method 
whatever of checking up where he loses 
out on account of a slovenly 4ppear 
ance. 

The energetic man knows the value 
of saving his spare moments. How 
often have you seen a salesman waste 
his time sitting on the/trait’-when 
he might be shaving—then when he 
arrives at his hotel, go\d o the 
barber shop and waste a lot’ of good 
selling time waiting for the barber and 
being shaved. 

One of the best salesmen I ever 
knew traveled in Southeast Missouri 
and he was a remarkable man because 
he sold a great many goods to a large 
number of comparatively small mer- 
chants. I often wondered how this 
salesman could sell all the goods he 
did. One time I asked him how he 
managed it and his answer was illumi- 
nating. He said he could never afford 
to waste a minute. He was an exceed- 
ingly rapid writer. He had a wonder- 
ful memory for numbers, sizes of 
goods and prices. He could take an 
order faster than any salesman I ever 
knew. He trained his customers to 
work fast. They never would have 
dreamed of keeping this salesman 
waiting. It just wasn’t his style to 
wait! Waiting did not become him. 

Utilizing Spare Minutes 

He also told me that he made it a 
practice to write up his expense ac- 
count just after he took his seat at 
the table for meals. *He said, “You 
know there are always a few minutes 
between the time you order what you 
want and the waiter brings it. I 
use that time to keep my expenses.” 
He answered all of his letters on the 
train when traveling from one town 
to another. Of a large number of 
salesmen this man was always the 
most prompt in replying to letters, in 
fixing up claims and attending to all 
the general details of his business. He 
could never have accomplished his un- 
usual results except for the fact that 
he had trained himself not only to 
work very rapidly but never to waste 
a minute. One time one of his cus- 
tomers was sitting in my office chatting 
with me when he walked in. I had not 
seen him for a month, but all he said 
to me was a brief good morning. Then 
he took his customer by the arm and 
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said, “Come on, Jim. Let’s not waste 
any time here.” They immediately 
‘went to the sample room and the sell- 
ing commenced. 

I can not help referring to one oc- 
casion, however, when this salesman 
took a vacation. He slipped away 
somewhere out West to see a cele- 
brated prizefight. No one, not even 
his family, knew where he had gone, 
but when the movies came to his home 
town showing the prizefight, alas, Mr. 
B. was prominently displayed in the 
front row just under the ropes! 
“Never again!” said Mr. B. 


Smoking Reduces Energy 


You may say what you please, but 
excessive smoking reduces’ energy. 
S ing should be indulged in as a 

—not as a constant habit. You 

y rest assured that when you com- 
“pare’the results of two offices, one 
where everybody smokes and one where 
no smoking is allowed during business 
will find that more and 
Pkis done in the office where 
moking. Smoking by em- 
should not be permitted during 

It lowers the vitality 







business Mours. 
and also has a very bad effect on the 


pocketbook, especially in these days of 


high-priced cigars. Cigarette smok- 
ing in recent years has increased 
enormously, both with men and women. 
With this increase in cigarette smok- 
ing has come a general lowering in 
efficiency. The trouble with all kinds 
of artificial stimulation is the fact that 
the temporary stimulation is followed 
by an equal reaction. 

Of course, it is hardly necessary now 
to write about drinking as some of us 
have heard about the Volstead Act, and 
you have also heard of the man who 
woke up in the night with a yell, ex- 
plaining that he had had a nightmare. 
He dreamed that the country had gone 
dry, but he was reassured! This story 
is specially written for the benefit of 
the Convention Number of HARDWARE 
AGE. 

Every business man of experience can 
recall a long list of brilliant men who 
have been wrecked on the rocks of in- 
temperance. 

There is a constantly increasing evil 
in our country in the use of narcotic 
habit-forming drugs. These drugs are 
generally first prescribed by physicians 
and afterward men, and especially 
women, take them to quiet their nerves 
and produce sleep. Now in referring 
to narcotics I do not mean such drugs 
as straight morphine and similar nar- 
cotics. The sale of these is rigidly reg- 
ulated by law. I mean a number of 
proprietary medicines, the character of 
which is covered up by special brands. 
They can be bought freely at any drug 
store. Leave them alone. When you 
feel badly try to get well by living 
right. 

Watch Your Diet 


Every man who wishes to do his best 
work must give some thought to his 
diet. Here in America we have too 
many fat people. We eat too much 
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sugar, sweets and rich foods. No man 
can be at his best carrying around 
every day a load of twenty-five to fifty 
pounds of unnecessary fat. Stand on 
Forty-second Street in New York and 
watch the passing crowds. Then a 
week later stand at Piccadilly Circus 
in London and watch the crowds there. 
Note the difference in fat! One rea- 
son the English can devote so much 
time to sports and still have a good 
deal to do with the running of the 
world is because they are a lean peo- 
ple. Their energy is not wasted in 
accumulating and carrying around 
adipose tissue. Here in America 
almost all people—men and women— 
when they reach middle age seem to 
get fat. They stop exercising but in- 
crease eating. Our middle-aged peo- 
ple, especially our middle-aged women 
(if there is such a thing in these days 
as a middle aged woman) should adopt 
some form of exercise besides rolling 
around in automobiles. 

Then as a hindrance to energy let 
us consider card-playing — bridge, 
poker, etc. Now there is no question 
but that a temperate indulgence in 
games is a good thing. It trains the 
memory and the mind but the whole 
trouble with card-playing is the fact 
that most of us become card “fiends.” 
We want to play all the time. We 
play late at night and we play fever- 
ishly, on the trains coming to and re- 
turning from business. There is, of 
course, the zest of gambling added to 
the necessary skill to win the game. 
1 even believe that a good deal can 
be learned from the great American 
game of poker. If a young man is 
suffering from a case of the “big 
head,” he usually learns when he finds 
it necessary for financial reasons to 
eat his lunches at a soda water stand 
that there are others who know a 
good deal more about the game than 
he does! 

When I was a young salesman I 
found in almost every headquarter’s 
town there was a traveling salesmen’s 
game of poker going on continuously 
from Saturday afternoon until Mon- 
day morning. I was persuaded to try 
my hand but I soon observed that cer- 
tain alleged traveling salesmen—who 
never seemed to travel very much— 
gathered up all the shekels. They tried 
to persuade me that if I would just 
stick, my luck would turn and I would 
become a great player in time. After 
a number of attempts I decided that 
my future did not lie in this direction. 
I made up my mind that as a poker 
player I was not a success. 


Lack of Appreciation of Values 


However, the greatest objection to 
card-playing is the fact that you learn 
nothing. You gather no information. 
As a card player you cease to think 
about your business, and more than 
all, you lose a good night’s sleep and 
the next day your energy instead of 
being 100 per cent is somewhere about 
40 per cent. In addition to this I 
have never known it to fail that a 
gambler or speculator loses track of 
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the real value in life and in business. 
After a while everything with them 
becomes a matter of chance. 

I never knew a gambler who was 
not superstitious and when I traveled 
in the mining camps in the early days 
I came in contact with and knew in- 
timately a number of this fraternity. 
One night I left Denver on the narrow- 
gaged D. & R. G. for Leadville. There 
were only two men in the smoking 
room of the Pullman—“Soapy” Smith 
and myself. Soapy was very much 
depressed. He told me he was a much 
better man than the world thought. 
“T have killed six men,” said Soapy, 
“but I killed every one of them in 
self-defense.” I told Soapy I was 
sorry for him and I was sure he was 
very much misunderstood, as most of 
us are. “Then,” said Soapy, with a 
catch in his throat, “some of these 
days you will pick up a newspaper and 
you will read of my being killed with 
my boots on because you know a feller 
can’t always get his finger on the trig- 
ger first.” A few years afterward I 
did pick up a newspaper and there 
was an account of Soapy’s premature 
and untimely passing in a gambling 
house in: Alaska. He died with his 
boots on, just as he prophesied that 
night on the D. & R. G. 


Consider Physical Assets 


Is it your job to hire salesmen and 
clerks? Do you size them up first as 
to whether they are honest or not? 
The late Mr. E. C. Simmons was very 
fond of telling the following story: 
He said a salesman applied to him by 
letter for a position. He gave his 
references. When their answers were 
received they were not at all favorable. 
Finally this salesman called in person. 
Mr. Simmons said to him, “I have 
written to your references and to be 
perfectly frank, they write that you 
are a thief, a liar, a gambler and a 
drunkard.” An expression of pain 
came over the face of the applicant 
for the position and then he _ in- 
quired, “But don’t you think in other 
respects I am all right?” 

If you are satisfied that the man is 
honest, then the next thing you con- 
sider is his physical points. Can he 
see? Can he hear? Has he a memory? 
Naturally these qualifications are 
necessary for the success of a sales- 
man or a clerk. I have known men 
to be hired who were almost blind. 
Do you know that the mistakes in 
making prices and. in writing up 
orders made by many salesmen are 
caused by the fact that they can not 
see? Then there is the deaf clerk or 
deaf salesman who conceals his deaf- 
ness. In hiring salespeople especially 
you must watch these things. 

However, one of the greatest dang- 
ers in employing men as_ salesmen 
either for the road or in a retail store 
is to get a man with a blank memory. 
This is very dangerous because the 
lack of memory is not immediately ap- 
parent. I remember one case where I 
employed a man of unusually pleasing 
appearance. I thought to myself, 
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“Well, this fellow is a winner.” Then 
we had him spend a week in the house 
posting up on our various lines, and 
following my custom at the end of the 
week I had him come to my office and 
I asked him questions about our goods. 
I was astounded to find that this young 
fellow after a week with our buyers 
did not seem to have gathered any in- 
formation whatever. For instance, I 
said, “How do you like our line of 
enamel ware?” “Oh,” he answered, 
“it is a very nice line. It should sell 
very well indeed.” “Well,” said I cas- 
ually, “what is the name of the line?” 
He stopped and thought and finally 
said he could not exactly remember. 
Then I asked him the names of the dif- 
ferent buyers he had been working 
with throughout the week. He only 
remembered one or two of them. I 
then asked him a few general ques- 
tions such as the name of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. This 
very intelligent looking young fellow 
actually did not remember anything. 
His mind was almost a _ complete 
vacuum. We promptly paid him a 
month’s salary and bade him good- 
bye. Jt is absolutely impossible to 
work with people without memories. 
In those days we selected our sales- 
men very carefully because we put in 
a great deal of work training the 
salesmen and of course if you picked 
up the wrong kind of raw material 
your work was wasted. 


Follow a Set Program 


The best way I know to make men 
work and to make myself work is to lay 
out a program and then to carry out 
this program just as closely as pos- 
sible. Nothing will make men work 
harder and faster than having a lot 
of work to do. Whenever you have 
not much work and you know you 
haven’t, then you dilly-dally and so 
does every other man. A whole lot of 
time is wasted in business because 
there is no set program. 

Recently I attended a very impor- 
tant conference in London. There 
were merchants there from several 
countries. When we went into the di- 
rectors’ room at every place was a 
printed program, each paragraph num- 
bered, giving the subjects that would 
be discussed at this meeting. Only 
these subjects were discussed. No 
outside matter was permitted to enter 
the conference. This program had 
been carefully prepared by a commit- 
tee in advance. What a lot of time 
and wind-jamming was saved. Every 
point in the program after a certain 
amount of discussion was agreed to or 
turned down. 

As I sat at the table I thought out 
this slogan—‘AGREEMENTS—NOT 
ARGUMENTS — GET RESULTS.” 
In this entire conference we never got 
anywhere except where we agreed. 
Where we differed nothing was done. 

There is another thought about busi- 
ness that has been impressed upon me 
many times. The doing of business is 
divided into two broad classes of work. 
The first is the planning—the laying 
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down of the policy. This I would il- 
lustrate by saying that it is the rail- 
road track of business. When you lay 
down a railroad track you have to 
know where you are going. The next 
important branch of business is the 
execution of the plans laid down. This 
is the preparation and running of the 
train over the railroad track that has 
been prepared in advance. Now many 
merchants confuse these two functions 
of business. They try to run the rail- 
road train without the track and at 
other times they lay the track but 
never arrange to have a train run 
over it. In either case it is wasted 
energy. It is my own experience in 
business that the success of a business 
actually depends as much upon the 
carrying out of plans as it does on the 
planning. Most boards of directors 
do not know this. They seem to think 
that when a resolution is passed in 
the board meeting, the thing is done. 
As a matter of fact when the resolu- 
tion is passed it is just starting and 
the success of the whole plan depends 
upon the manner in which it is ex- 
ecuted. 

A good many directors are enthusi- 
astic about and enamored with new 
ideas but when they get bac to their 
dess after the meeting and they have 
before them the hard labor and drudg- 
ery of carrying out plans, of passing 
the word down to their subordinates 
and seeing that these subordinates un- 
derstand what is wanted and that all 
the details are properly carried out, 
then these directors lose their enthusi- 
asm and wonder if they do not need 
a game of golf for the sake of their 
health! 

If the records of most boards of di- 
rectors were carefully reviewed, they 
would be found to be a long series of 
plans, discussions and decisions, with 
a very small percentage of real execu- 
tion. It is pleasant and agreeable for 
one to impress his own personality 
and importance upon a board of direc- 
tors by an appearance of great energy 
in conference, but it is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter to go to work all alone 
without any audience, to patiently and 
methodically carry out the plans one 
has so enthusiastically advocated! 

In concluding this long article on 
the subject of energy let me say that 
there is a good deal of truth in the 
saying that some men are too strong 
to work. The energy that drives a 
man to work far into the night or to 
work all night does not seem to be the 
same kind of energy that is developed 
by colleges in their football players. 


Delays Consume Energy 


Does the energetic man ever grow 
tired? He certainly does. He becomes 
very weary at times, not only physi- 
cally weary but heart weary. Salesmen 
know how certain customers wear their 
nervous energy to a frazzle but when 
you are worn out, when your nerve is 
almost gone, that is the time when 
good living habits stand by you. 
With a salesman it is not selling goods 
that wears him out but trying to sell 
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goods and being constantly delayed and 
interrupted. All salesmen who have 
had in mind that they could save a 
day by catching a certain train in 
the afternoon, have watched the clock 
approaching train-time, while they 
were trying to hold their customer 
down to the business of placing the 
order. Then we all remember that 


class of customer who would stop buy- 
ing and while their clerks stood around 
would personally sell some child 5c 


worth of goods. When I review the 
years I have spent on the road I hope 
there is some special kind of purga- 
tory reserved for the buyers that in- 
dulge in the practise of unnecessarily 
delaying salesmen. Some buyers ac- 
tually seem to enjoy it. They will take 
up just as much time telling you that 
they haven't time to buy goods as it 
would take them to place the order. 


Cultivating Punctuality 


Recently I was very much interested 
in the methods of a ’ successful 
business man who came from London 
to New York. He wrote in advance 
from London and asked an appoint- 


ment for a certain hour of a certain 
day and if this time could not be given 
him, what hour and what day would 
suit. His letter struck me as being 
somewhat unusual. We made the ap- 
pointment. When he arrived I asked 
him about it. He told me he had a 
large number of people to see in New 
York and in the past he had found 
it a very difficult city in which to see 
people as our business hours were so 
short and we took so much time at 
luncheon. He, therefore, decided to 
make all of his appointments in ad- 
vance. 

“Besides that,” this gentleman re- 
marked, “I always find I can make my- 
self work better when I lay out a pro- 
gram—when I make appointments. 
Then no matter what invitations I may 
have for golf or other outside things, 
I must keep my appointments. So I 
find in this way I accomplish much 
better results and I accomplish them 
with much less effort. For instance,” 
he said, “when I arrived in New York 
I had every engagement made. There 
was nothing to do but keep my en- 
gagements and keep them on time. 
Then,” he remarked, “there is one 
thing I will say for New York busi- 
ness men, and that is they are very 
punctual in keeping their engagements. 
They are present on the minute and 
that can not be said for all countries 
or all cities.” 

This merchant, and he is a man, as 
I said above, who has been very suc- 
cessful, told me that his idea in all 
business matters was to think every- 
thing out clearly in advance, to put 
everything down on paper, to lay 
down a program and then to follow 
this program straight through. He 
said he found this to be the best plan 
to get results and to conserve energy. 

My next article will be on the sub- 
ject of ABILITY, and~- that means 
not INTEGRITY and not ENERGY, 
but the thinking and intellectual end 
of the business game. 
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Go Into the 
Highways and 


the Byways 
and Preach 
Optimism 


ECENTLY —so recently that 
R the marks still show upon me 

—I attended a convention. 
Like most of its kind, this conven- 
tion was popularized and promoted 
on the basis of a slogan—the slogan 
being “Optimism will prevail.” 

As a slogan it was a peach; as 
a convention it was more to be 
pitied than scorned. About all the 
optimism present was hipped into 





—for the time of darkness is past 


the rooms of the delegates in bot- 
tles—at exorbitant prices. 

In the convention hall, where 
“optimism will prevail,” it was joy- 
ful and festive like a creditor’s 
committee or an operating room. 
The man who smiled was out of 
order. The speakers harangued at 
great length and some breadth, but 
displayed remarkably little convic- 
tion. And I left the halls where 
optimism was to have bubbled like 
water from an artesian well, a con- 
firmed and convicted dyspeptic. 

But as the marks of this gather- 
ing wear off, I find myself recover- 
ing apace, and to-day I turn to you 
salesmen of the country as the 
greatest organization for the dis- 
pensation of information west of 
the Wilhelmstrasse—the newspaper 
not excepted—to dispense a little 
cheer and gladness. 

For the time of darkness is past! 
It is past—not only theoretically 
but actually. And it is high time 
some of us got out and raised the 
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shade so that some of these glower- 
ing glooms may see the sunlight 
of hope. 

Putting it bluntly and brutally, 
Iam an optimist. I do not apologize 
for it, because to-day it requires 
no apology. Nine months ago, how- 
ever, I was not an optimist, and 
at that time I had to apologize for 
it, because apparently I was the 
only wet blanket this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. To-day, even I— 
conservative soul that I am—can 
come out openly and proclaim that 
real 22-karat optimism is justified 
—if you don’t let it run away with 
you. 

Nine months ago or thereabout 
you may recall we were all singing 
hallelujah chorus while the turbu- 
lous tides of fear rose steadily 
about us. Our faith in Providence 
at that time was beautiful to be- 
hold. While I have no quarrel with 
the man who believes in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, nevertheless, nine 
months ago we must have appeared 
something like the ardent Christian 
kneeling in the glare of the on- 
coming limited and praying loudly 
that Providence would come along 
with a handcar laden down with 
tools and insert’ a switch between 
himself and the approaching train. 

Nine months ago we were due 
for a first-class beating. We tried 
hard to deny it. We tried alibis, 
and we tried whistling. We tried 
loud singing. We tried copious 
ointments of optimism to cure the 
cancer of depression. We made our 
hopes father and mother to our 
thoughts. But our cheerfulness 
was an empty sort—though to have 
denied its genuineness at that time 
would have been considered deuced 
bad form. 

But our baseless optimism failed 
—even as we knew it would. And 
our financial and economic beating 
is still stinging lustily — stinging 
more lustily than if we had recog- 
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nized the inevitable and prepared 
ourselves for its arrival. 


Good Basis for Optimism 


But to-day there is a very real 
and substantial reason for opti- 
mism. Every statistical chart fa- 
miliar to the writer predicts a re- 
turn of better business—just as 
surely as in 1919 the selfsame hiero- 
glyphics predicted the whirlwinds 
of disaster. Every piece of eco- 
nomic literature is laden down 
with straws that show how the 
wind has shifted. The same nu- 
merous agencies and signs which 
predicted the earthquake of last 
March, to-day predict a _ revival 
scheduled for no distant date and 
reported on time from the last sta- 
tion stop. The farmers who have 
not bought in months are spending. 
They are paying up their loans and 
this money is trickling down into 
industry. 

The day is approaching when the 
$40,000,000 the Government owes 
the railroads will be paid. Each 
week sees some of it passed over, 
and from the railroads it enters 





—there are plenty of these signs 


into almost immediate circulation. 
Over in Japan, where they first felt 
the scorching, blast of the silent 
panic, things are rapidly righting 
themselves. 

Many, if not almost al! of the 
nonferrous metals, such as copper, 
white lead, zinc, etc., are strength- 
ening. Iron alone lingers, though 
here and there are signs that it, 
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too, is beginning to feel the call of 
the springtime of business. Cotton 
has had a flurry, and down South 
the dealer and his customer are 
feeling right sprightly, and they’re 
buying motor trucks and things for 
the first time in months. 


Springtime of Business at Hand 


If the past summer may be 
dubbed the winter of American 
business, the present may, with 
equal truth, be called its spring- 
time. The skunk-cabbages are up. 
The crocuses are peeping through 
the snow. There’s a robin throb- 
bing out on the telephone pole. 

And you can’t fool skunk-cab- 
bages, crocuses and robins! They 
know when winter has gone. 

Oh, there are plenty of these signs 
of the return of better business. 
You don’t have to hunt for them. 
They jump out and shake your 
hand and greet you at every corner. 

Put it down as a fact that spring 
is here! 

On the other hand, don’t overlook 
the snowdrifts which still remain 
to chill the atmosphere with their 
icy breath. 

Out West they tell me it is a 
common sight to see this sign 
scrawled upon the fences—“Don’t 
buy high-priced farm machinery— 
use mine.” It is a sign of the 
mental attitude of the public the 
country over. Everyone is wearing 
a verbal banner reading — “Don’t 
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—he did a land office business 


buy high-priced stuff—stick it out, 
old top, and we’ll get back to nor- 
mal yet.” 

And to-day the merchant who is 
holding his prices up to war-time 
level—while he may be getting 
away with it—will inevitably reap 
a morning after for his little spree. 

In a certain town not more than 
a million miles from here the hab- 
erdashers, until recently, held tight 
to the level of prices accepted as 
style during the halcyon days of 
the war. But gradually their busi- 
ness dropped off—not badly or all 
at once, but gradually and with 
horrible surety. 

In answer, as they thought, to 
this depression, they advertised 
more and hollered louder. But the 
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men-folks continued to make the 
old suit do another month, the old 
frayed tie another week, and Sam 
Tomato, the shoe repair man, down 
next to the apothecary shop, did a 
land-office business. 

At this juncture one of these hab- 
erdashers did a thing which was 
not at all nice. In fact, what he 
did—at least from the standpoint 
of the other haberdashers — was 
darned near indecent! 

He put on a sale at 50 per cent 
off! 

It is a fact and not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the police had to 
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be called out to handle the crowd. 
The other merchants stood aghast 
and together with their arms and 
their teeth locked. Then our fore- 
sighted friend took the money he 
had cleared from his first sale, paid 
his debts, and went out with real 
cash into the buyers’ market and 
bought at “confidential discounts.” 

Then the blamed nut—for as such 
I know you must appraise him— 
cut another 50 per cent, and again 
the police had to scamper from 
their shelters to keep the crowd 
from committing suicide in their 
endeavor to satisfy their pent-up 
desires. Women fainted; strong 
men wept and lost important items 
of their intimate apparel in an at- 
tempt to obtain others at bargain 
prices —and the haberdashers of 
the village stood aghast and to- 
gether with their arms and their 
teeth locked—but not as tightly 
locked or together as before. 

A leak developed. One of them 
dropped a 25 per cent sale into the 
public’s vision and business picked 
up with him. Another did likewise, 
for sales suddenly became quite good 
form, and no longer banished one 
from the haberdashers’ heaven. They 
paid their bank loans and rebought 
at the lower price level—and tq¢-day 
all these merchants are selling stuff 
at a goodly clip and profit, too, they 
tell me. 

Few people are still voting for An- 
drew Jackson. Furthermore, it is 
quite generally noised about that the 
war is over. The public shows vis- 
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ible evidence of resenting wartime 
price levels, and of substantially re- 
warding the merchant who returns 
to something approaching normal 
pricing. 

Another snowdrift: down State a 
little way is a railroad shop. For 
common labor—by ruling of none 
less than the Government itself—it 
must pay about 60 cents per hour. 
Right across the street, however, is 
a privately owned machine shop pay- 
ing about 27 cents per hour for the 
same identical brand of labor. It is 
a snowdrift prolonging the winter of 
our discontent, 

As long as prime derby hats are 
$3 on one side of the street and the 
same hats are $6 on the other side— 
and no one wants hats, anyhow— 
there will be trouble; and as long as 
common labor is getting double and 
treble on one side of a fence to what 
it is on the other there will likewise 
be trouble. 

The aggregate danger resulting 
from a continuance of wartime 
prices and inequality in labor costs 
is considerable. If continued for 
many weeks longer there will be a 
vast amount of unemployment and 
starvation—with all the hell, corrup- 
tion and eruption that must follow 
in its train. 

In other words, unless you and I 
get out and blast and shovel these 
allegorical snowdrifts from out the 
pathway of business progress, we 
will pay for our laxity by what is 
commonly known as a “hard winter” 
—a phrase far too soft to express its 
real portent. 

* * i 

And now that you may go home 
to Sunday dinner, I purpose to con- 
clude: 

As a salesman your principal care, 
of course, is to sell the goods. But 
to-day to sell the goods you must 
first correct a faulty market—a mar- 
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ket faulty in innumerable ways but 
willing to be corrected. To-day 
there is a scanty stock of goods in 
almost every line. The merest breath 
of demand will exhaust the immedi- 
ate supply, and orders in refreshing 
volumes must inevitably roll in upon 
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the manufacturers. Whereupon these 
manufacturers will hire more men 
who will take their wages and go out 
and buy that which they have needed 
for these many months or more. 
Business, like love, grows upon it- 
self. 


Knowledge of Conditions Essential 


To-day the job of the salesman is 
not merely to know his own goods 
but to know conditions—especially 
conditions which are aborting the 
prompt return of better business— 
and knowing these abortive condi- 
tions to preach and pray and sweat 
to correct them. 

It is a time for education as never 
before. Many men are drunk with 
swollen profits of the past. They are 
loath to sober up and get down to 
the merchandising and competitive 
struggle of 1913. But ultimately 
they must or the sweep of public 
wrath will suck them down—and out. 

And then, too, you and I have sold 
so little for so long that our own 
morale may be weak. We must first 
resell ourselves. I recall, if you will 
pardon a personal allusion, how years 
ago I used to sell a thing called a 
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stereoscope to the farm wives of 
Michigan. The stereoscope is a 
wierd and marvellous household 
utility. No farm is complete with- 
out it. It brings the distant places 
into instant view and makes the most 
barren living room to blossom like 
the oasis—merely by looking at twin 
pictures through an eyepiece. 

Well, in selling these marvelous 
and wholly indispensable mechan- 
isms, I used on occasion to run into 
a string of hard luck and no sales. 
At such discouraging moments I 
would wend my sorrowful way to 
some quiet fence corner and look for 
an hour or more at the varied pic- 
tures I carried in my pack. I would 
travel by picture from BoBo to Ber- 
lin and from Bishka to Bankok. 
Gradually my enthusiasm for my 
product would return and my lan- 
guage would flow, bubbling over at 
the good I was doing even as doth 
bubble a glass of Bromo-Seltzer. 

After an hour or two of this mental 
surcharging I would once more be- 
stride my bicycle and pedal with re- 
freshed vigor to the next farmhouse. 
And not once—not once, mark you— 
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did I fail to sell the farm wife after 
such a rebuilding of my mental and 
verbal artillery! 

I suspect that you and I to-day— 
after our long period of sloth fol- 
lowed by discouragement—I suspect 
that you and I need to sit down 
quietly in some allegorical fence cor- 
ner far from the madding crowd 
and resell ourselves! Resell ourselves 
on our house and our product. Re- 
sell ourselves on the fact that things 
are rapidly getting better. Resell 
ourselves on our ability to put it over 
once again in the old-fashioned way. 

You and I and all of us need to be 
resold. We have had a run of bad 
luck and are down in the mouth. We 
have lost confidence in. ourselves, in 
our firm, its line and in all man- 
kind. No longer can we blame it on 
a Democratic administration. The 
trouble to-day is right within our- 
selves and our neighbors. 

And the remedy is at hand—a 
square and fair analysis of the facts 
presented to the men of the country 
who should know these facts—not 
the least of which are your friends 
and mine—the merchants. 


Little Danger from German Hardware Competition 


American Cutlery and Tools Superior in Many Ways, Says W. L. Blumberg 


ILLIAM L. BLUMBERG, pres- 
ident of the hardware jobbing 
firm of William L. Blumberg Co., 
Inc., 31 Warren Street, New York, 
has recently returned from abroad. 
Mr. Blumberg spent most of his time 
in Germany, and had an opportunity 
of viewing conditions in general. 
Basing his opinion on observations 
made in an unprejudiced light, he 
says that from the many lines of 
hardware and tools seen there he 
does not find that the German manu- 
facturers are making anything in 
the way of new goods which would 
appeal to the American market. 
Germany in his judgment will not 
interfere with the American manu- 
facturers on any items of builders’ 
hardware, as their type of goods 
does not in any way correspond with 
the goods made in this country. 
Prior to the war Germany furnished 
the American buyer with a limited 
number of tools. The most impor- 
tant tools, such as hammers, saws, 
planes, etc., in respect to type and 
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finish do not compare favorably with 
the American standard brand of 
goods. 

The German manufacturers have 
accepted orders from Americans at 
an agreed price, and after shipping 
a part of the order, advised the buyer 
that the balance could not be com- 
pleted unless an additional price 
was paid for the unfilled portion of 
the order, due to the radical fluctua- 
tion of the German mark. 


German Factories Busy 


Most factories seem to be quite 
busy, and in some cases are work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day. 

Cutlery is being manufactured in 
a large variety, but their lines are 
not as attractive as the American 
made articles. Many of the patterns 
of knives and scissors are of entirely 
different style from those used in 
this country. They do not make a 
very large or attractive line of 
pocket knives. 

There are not so many retail hard- 
ware stores as we have in our large 
cities, and in most cases they are 


of the real old fashioned type. The 
stores are well kept, and the clerks 
seem to understand their business 
thoroughly. In no case has he seen 
any establishment fitted up as well 
as many of our up-to-date hardware 
stores. 

Mr. Blumberg contemplates mak- 
ing another trip early in November. 





William H. Hart, vice-president The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
has been elected a director of the New 
"ne ag National Bank, succeding R. N. 
Peck. 


The New Process Cutlery Co., Inc., 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000, has filed incorporation papers 
with the secretary of Connecticut. The 
incorporators are: Gustave F. and Ben- 
jamin W. Hemming and William H. 
Hurley. 


Leon C. Carter, Bigelow & Dowse 
Co., Boston, hardware, is confined to 
his home by illness. Mr. Carter is the 
dean of the Boston hardware trade. 

















Do You Know Your State Headlight Laws? 


You Should Carefully Study the Laws Pertaining to 
Automobile Headlights and Be Able to Ad- 


vise Your Customers About Lenses 


OTORISTS who have been 
M educated to regard the local 

hardware store as _ head- 
quarters for accessories and parts 
should also consult the dealer on the 
subject of headlights and special 
lenses. It seems that many motor- 
ists and even some dealers are hazy 
on the legal side of this issue. To 
give hardware dealers a clearer 
view on the subject C. A. Shaler 
Co., Waupun, Wis., made investi- 
gation and found many interesting 
points that dealers should cash in 
on when selling special lenses of 
any make. A fuller understanding 
of the law and its application in 
the use of the lens carried will 
make a most convincing sales talk. 
The findings of this manufacturer 
follow: 

“It does not seem to be generally 
known that the modern headlight 
laws are exactly as emphatic in 
their demand for adequate driving 
light as they are in demanding that 
dangerous glare be eliminated. The 
reason is very plain. It would be 
unjust to say that a motorist should 
protect others at the expense of 
his own safety. But it is perfectly 
reasonable to say, ‘protect yourself 
and those you meet.’ No one can 
possibly have any objection to do- 
ing that. 


Improper Lighting and Accidents 


“Improper lighting equipment has 
been the cause of countless acci- 
dents on the streets and roads in 
every State. The blame has usually 
been laid on headlights that glared, 
while the facts are that fully half 
of them have been due to someone 
not having enough light to enable 
him to see where he was going. 
Even if someone else was throwing 
an unusual amount of light into his 
eyes at the time the accident .oc- 
curred, that was no excuse for him, 
because if a driver has plenty of 
light on the road ‘he will not be 
endangered by other people’s lights. 
Anybody knows that a lighted head- 
light does not bother one in the 
daytime, for the simple reason that 
the sunlight illuminates the road 
so strongly that it can be seen any- 
way. Any headlight properly 
equipped and adjusted will protect 


the driver against the glaring 


lights he meets. 


Means Better Driving Light 


“Unfortunately the public has 
gained the wrong impression that 
complying with a headlight law 
means giving up the comfort and 
safety that go with good driving 
light. The facts are that motorists 
who have complied with the laws 
intelligently find that they have 
better driving light than they ever 
had béfore and that their own glare 
is stopped, too. 

“There are several methods of 
complying with the laws. One is 
to paint the top half of the glass, 
as some car makers are doing, and 
then point the headlights and focus 
the bulbs properly so that the light 
is thrown below the level of the 
headlamps. However, this has 
much the same effect on the light 
as drawing a curtain half way 
down has on the light that comes 
through a window. Half of the 
light never gets out of the head- 
lights. It is absolutely wasted. It 
is legal in the same way that one- 
half per cent beer is legal—that is, 
it gets by the law, but it is far 
from ideal and very inefficient. 
With this method it is absolutely 


_necessary to paint at least half of 


the headlight glass and also to 
focus the bulbs properly or the 
only effect will be to spoil the driv- 
ing light and legality will not be 
secured. The law does not require 
you to spoil your light. It permits 
you to have even better light on 
the road than you could get with 
plain glass, providing you do not 
let your lights bother other people. 

“There is plenty of choice among 
devices that will give legal light. 
Of course, with any such device 
the bulbs must be focused for the 
particular device that is used, and 
the headlights must be pointed 
either horizontally or with a slight 
tilt downward, as the particular de- 
vice requires. Also there is a limit 
to the candlepower of bulbs that 
may be used, and this limit is set 
by the official tests made by State 
authority. 

“Furthermore, there is a wide dif- 
ference in the road lighting ability 
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of the various devices that are 
legal. Some of them, like the paint- 
ed headlight glass, give just 
enough light to get by the law. 
Others improve the light on the 
road in a really remarkable way 
by distributing it efficiently in- 
stead of merely bending it down 
and fanning it out sideways. 

“Neither does the use of dimmers 
comply with the law, for a dimmed 
light is certainly not a safe driv- 
ing light. In fact, the dimming 
of lights is generally prohibited ex- 
cept on well-lighted streets, where 
you can see for about a block ahead 
without any light of your own. 
Dimming the lights on a country 
road is positively dangerous, even 
if the driver you meet dims his 
lights, too—for then you are both 
as bad off as if you had both let 
your lights glare. Neither of you 
can see the road while you pass, 
and if there is an accident one is 
as much to blame as the other. 

Special Adjustments Necessary 

“Merely putting lenses in the 
headlights will not get by the law. 
Each lens requires its own special 
adjustment of the bulb, and an ad- 
justment which would be right for 
one make would not be right for 
another. The focusing of bulbs is 
simple and is fully described in in- 
struction sheets furnished by the 
makers.” 

The idea of the law is to improve 
the light, not to spoil it. Many mo- 
torists and probably a number of 
dealers are under the impression 
that legal requirements are covered 
with the elimination of headlight 
glare. This is not so, as clearly 
shown in the report of C. A. Shaler 
Co. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
hardware dealer to be of real prac- 
tical service to his customers by 
making a study of the headlight 
problem. A survey of the various 
kinds of special lenses and bulb at- 
tachments would enable the dealer 
to speak with knowledge. His serv- 
ices would keep the motorist out of 
legal trouble and out of accidents. 

And let the dealer remember that 
the equipment sold would bring in 
worth-while profits. 








There’s Always Something for the Motorist 


Fire Extinguishers, Polishes, Tools and Even Firearms 


Find a Ready Market—How One Firm Increased Its 


Tire Sales by Using the Personal Guarantee 


By A. H. Van Voris 


IM and Earl are brothers. strict honesty and universal cour- 
They run an auto supply and tesy. 
accessory business in a small I should go well out of my way 

















Automobile tires artistically displayed. The lower illustration shows a well-arranged 
window featuring tire chains 


to deal with those boys, for I know 
what kind of treatment I will re- 
ceive every time. 

I imagine it is safe to assume 
that most of you readers of HArRD- 
WARE AGE sell auto accessories, for 
this department of the hardware 
store is becoming more important 
each year. 

If you sell auto tires you may 
be interested to learn what one of 
these two partners told me about 
their tire business the other day. 

To skip back a few weeks, I hap- 
pened in their store one day, when 
Jim called my attention to a brand- 
new line of tires they were just 
taking on. They had been selling 
and . both well- 
known, nationally advertised makes, 
and with very fair success, but a 
certain feature of this new line ap- 
pealed to them and they decided to 
push them exclusively. 

Now, there are certain special 
features connected with almost 
every line of merchandise in our 
stores, and the lesson I learned in 
connection with this tire proposi- 
tion was to find this feature and to 
become thoroughly “sold” on it, and 
to become equally enthusiastic 








about it. Such a condition comes 





i town, and my acquaintance with 
them runs back over several years 
of business dealing. . 
" They enjoy a splendid trade over 
i the countryside, and it has always 
been a pleasure to drop in at their 
place for a moment’s chat at odd 
times. 
In this town there are several 
( other dealers selling auto supplies, 
a but I believe my two friends have 
by far the largest number of pa- 
trons, and when I tell you that 
they are not located directly on 
that street made famous by Sinclair 
Lewis, in his novel of the same 
name, you may wonder why such 
a flourishing trade comes their way. 
For my part, I do not wonder— 
I know. 
Jim and Earl are two fine fel- 
lows, and their business is con- 
® ducted on a 100 per cent basis of 
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about. when we ourselves believe in 
it, is it not so? 

The idea in this case was that 
every tire was a cord tire—no 
fabrics in any size, large or small 
—and each cord tire had a heavy 
non-skid tread, and the price was 
right. 


The Personal Guarantee 


As to guarantee, these dealers 
had a company guarantee to fall 
back on, but beyond this they gave 
their own personal guarantee with 
every tire, and a customer knew 
that here was an established busi- 
ness, right in their own midst, 
which would make good on any de- 
fect in these tires. They made a 
big thing of this personal guaran- 
tee, and I recently called on my 
friends and found out that in five 
weeks they had sold over $2,600 
worth of these tires and tubes, all 
in face of a half dozen competi- 
tors, and they got away with it 
as a brand-new proposition. 

One of their ideas, which ap- 
pealed to’ me as having a strong 
selling “kick” connected with it, 
was to get a set of them on a local 
pneumatic-tired truck which had a 


reputation as having one of the. 


hardest drivers in town; a truck 
which was generally well over- 
loaded and which traveled all kinds 
of roads, day and night. This is 
one of the best advertisements they 
have and all it cost them was a 
little special discount to the owner 
—perhaps as much as one insertion 
of a three-column advertisement 
would cost them in the local paper. 

Isn’t the idea of finding the real 
merit in any merchandise, and then 
making that idea our big sales point 
when we come to introduce it in our 
over-the-counter talk to prospects 
worth cultivating? 

The aforementioned instance 
really happened in a town of less 
than three thousand population, so 
it would appear that none cf us 
are very much limited as to the 
possibilities of turning things our 
way in our own locality. 


The Value of Fire Extinguishers 


But tires are only one item in 
the growing field of auto acces- 
sories. 

The other day I was driving along 
a familiar country road on which 
is a long and very steep hill. About 
half way up this hill I was much 
surprised to see the remains of a 
touring car which had recently 
burned up. Next day I heard 
whose car it was, and, by chance, 
happened to meet the erstwhile 
Owner on the street, I naturally 
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These accessories cannot fail to catch the eye of the motorist 


commented on the loss of his car, 
which I had just seen along the 
road the day before, and inquired 
into the cause of the disaster. He 
told me that he carried no insur- 
ance on the car, and you can very 
well picture the shameful trick 
which a mischievous fortune played 
upon him when he further remarked 
that just a week ago he had been 
on the point of buying a fire ex- 
tinguisher from a window display 
he had seen in town. 

He explained that his engine had 
become overheated on the long pull 
in a noonday’s heat, and he sup- 
posed there must have been a small 
leak in the gasoline pipe—it was 
all over in a minute, as far as stop- 
ping it was concerned, and a fire 
extinguisher would have saved his 
car—no doubt of it; he felt sure 
it would. Too bad he hadn’t gone 
into that hardware store that day. 
There are lots of prospects just 
like him, and if every unprotected 
car is as liable to be subject for 
destruction as this one, extinguish- 


ers would seem to be another pretty 
good field for cultivation. 

Personally, I carry an _ extin- 
guisher close to the wheel, for that 
homely old saying to the effect that 
it’s better to be safe than sorry 
is a very apt one in such cases. 
Perhaps many a customer may see 
the light along the same line. 

Let’s sell more fire extinguish- 
ers in our auto accessory depart- 
ments. 

Here’s another one from hard- 
ware experience. 

A young friend of mine is clerk 
in a hardware store. He drives a 
car, and some time ago he saw a 
demonstration of a certain kind of 
sparking device to be fastened onto 
spark plugs. It seemed a sure-fire 
thing, and so he got a set of them 
for his car. They worked so well 
that he sold this first set to his 
brother and ordered a couple more 
sets. 

He is, personally, enthusiastic 
about them; he honestly feels that 
they are a great thing for certain 
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cars, and at the present writing 
I have no idea how many of them 
he has '’sold—eertainly a large 
number. 

This is another case in which, 
like that of the auto tires, a per- 
sonal enthusiasm brought big re- 
sults. 

Experience is 
teacher, too. 

If we drive our own cars and try 
to keep them in shape, we learn 
many things which we can pass 
along to our customers. 

For my part, it is a pleasure to 
keep my car in fit condition and 
appearance, both under the hood 
and on the surface. I naturally 
take it as a compliment when any- 
one remarks on the appearance of 
my car, and so do you. 

We sell four different kinds of 
furniture polish in our store, and 
a six years’ experience has taught 
me that one of them is an excellent 
polish for the body of a car; it 
seems that it not only cleans and 
polishes without leaving a dust- 
catching film, but it likewise pro- 
tects the varnish against the 
weather. 


a pretty good 


Keeping the Car Neat 


I believe in this auto polish be- 
cause I have used it and I can 
speak of it with authority when a 
customer wants something of the 
sort; no doubt this fact has some- 
thing to do with our substantial 
sales of the product of this com- 
pany, of which we stock a consid- 
erable line. 

You probably stock some brand 
of auto polish which you sell with 
the same assurance and isn’t it a 
pleasure when you note the effect 
on your customers’ cars, too? 

What do you think of auto engine 
oil? 

Judging from the announcements 
which we receive of unknown 
brands to which are attached un- 
told claims, I should judge that 
auto oils may well be classified as 
good, bad and good-for-nothing. 

Here, again, we have a product 
which we know about from having 
dealt in the brand for ten years. 
This brand of oil seems to be uni- 
formly good and from using it, I 
can assure a customer with reason- 
able certainty that it will leave a 
minimum deposit of carbon in his 
engine, even taking into considera- 
tion the fact that oils, like lots of 
other things, “ain’t what she used 
to be.” By purchasing this oil in 


a medium weight, we strike an oil 
best suited to the average car and 
this reduced our inventory. I rec- 
ognize the fact that a hardware 
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store which specializes in oils must 
carry a much wider assortment, but 
we are writing only from the stand- 
point of the small town dealer. 


Protect Yourself on the Road 


Here’s one which isn’t exactly 
an auto accessory—and yet it is. 

I refer to the automatic pistol. 

If you don’t believe in them; if 
you have no use for them and only 
associate them with thugs, then 
we must disagree. It would appear 
from a casual perusal of the daily 
papers that this handy little side- 
arm might have prevented many an 
unexpected and undesirable ex- 
change of property and many a life, 
too, had it been present in the car 
at the time. 

I doubt if there are many of you 
hardware readers who _haven’t 
heard of a hold-up this very Sum- 
mer or Fall in your own more or 
less immediate vicinity. If you re- 
call the details of any of them you 
will perhaps agree that an automat- 
ic in the pocket of the car would 
have served as a rather strong ar- 
gument against such an invasion 
of personal rights on the public 
highway, at least in some cases. 

I know of one instance this sum- 
mer in which a young chap who had 
seen service overseas probably not 
only prevented a hold-up, if nothing 


worse, when he produced his .45 


ColtS~at an auspicious moment as 
he was driving four ladies -home 
from a concert to their summer 
cottage on a lake resort. The af- 
fair certainly had a different ter- 
mination than the one a couple of 
crooks had planned when they tried 
to stop the car on a lonesome road 
through the woods. 

All such incidents seem to me a 
rather good argument for adequate 
protection for autoists. Personally, 
I believe in it enough to have se- 
cured a permit to carry one in my 
own car. I figure that it gives one 
much the same comfortable sort of 
feeling as the spare tire up there 
on the extra rim in back—you may 
never need it; you hope not, but 
it’s there just the same. No doubt 
many a possible customer feels the 
same way about it, if we but call 
their attention to it in a practical 
way some time when they are in our 
store. 


Remember the Flashlight 


Then there’s that handy little 
chap—the flashlight. 

His cost is insignificant; he, too, 
fits nicely in the pocket of the car 
and he renders many a useful serv- 
ice to the driver. This man at the 
wheel needn’t hop out of his car on 
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a dark night in a drizzling fall of 
rain to strike a fitful match (after 
the first half dozen have failed) in 
order to read whether the road sign 
at the cross-roads directs him to 
Podunk or Polly Hollow. He can 
drive up to the sign; press the but- 
ton and there it is—clear as day— 
turn to the right for Podunk. 

Let’s try to put more of them into 
the autos of our town; the renewal 
batteries and bulbs mean a nice 
added business for every flashlight 
we sell, providing our service is 
such that our customers know that 
we will try to fix them up if any- 
thing goes wrong with the light— 
poor connection or whatnot. 

Then think of all those tools 
which are really necessary and 
which some car manufacturers 
think should be furnished by some 
kind Providence, and not by them. 
Even when these tools do come with 
the car, the whole batch of them 
are frequently worth about as much 
as that tinker’s dam we occasion- ° 
ally hear about. 


Tool Kit Possibilities 


Many a car owner is only too 
glad to lay aside these choice pieces 
of pot-metal for a good kit of a re- 
liable make, or even so, there are 
always certain extra tools to be 
added to any kit. 

What of the tire pressure gage 
—shouldn’t one be found in every 
car? Guesswork is too expensive 
when measured by the small cost 
of this little instrument. 

What of the windshield rain- 
scraper, the headlight glare deflec- 
tor, the rear-view mirror, the park- 
ing light, the running board mat, © 
the spot-light, the dash clock, the 
pedal rubbers, the bumper and a 
thousand and one other items of 
peculiar interest and service to the 
autoist? 

We could go on indefinitely and 
describe the various accessories you 
could stock up with and sell. This, 
however, could be carried on until 
your eyes were weary, and even then 
the list would be incomplete. We 
will say, however, that the more ac- 
cessories a motorist possesses the 
more he wants and it remains with 
you to fill these wants. 

Surely we may well take off our 
hats in gladsome salute to the man 
who first decided that, although the 
horse is a kindly and useful ani- 
mal, he could never be made to ac- 
celerate from zero to fifty in so 
many seconds, flat, and who started 
the wheels of an industry which is 
dollars to doughnuts for the hard- 
ware man almost every day in the 
calendar year. 























- Moving the Stock Via the Housewife 


Many Extra Sales May Be Made by Demonstrating 
the Methods of Operation of Tools and 
Labor-Saving Household Devices 


HERE has been a burglar 
T scare in the neighborhood 

and the housewife, fearful of 
having her own home burglarized, 
invests in a door chain and a bolt 
or two as well as a little burglar 
insurance. And where does she go 
to procure the chains and locks 
she needs? If she has been prop- 
erly trained by the hardware mer- 
chants she immediately seeks her 
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aluminum and pyrex wares, there- 
fore she should come into your store 
to buy the hundred and one things 
that you have for sale that are a 
necessity in every home. 

So the training is up to you. You 
should make your store so attrac- 
tive to the women that when they 
enter their eyes will be immediate- 
ly drawn to any number of things 
that you have for sale. 


and in showing her how to use these 


simple tools the salesman makes 
several additional sales. 
There are dozens and dozens of 


articles in a hardware store that 
the housewife will buy and use if 
she knows about them, and can be 
shown how they are attached or ap- 
plied or used. 

While waiting for her purchases 


she notices a case of glass furni- 

















This window carries a direct appeal to the woman who spends her time in the kitchen or the garden 


own pet hardware store, both for 
the materials she needs and for in- 
structions in attaching them to her 
doors and windows. 

And how shall she be trained the 
average hardware dealer will ask. 
She is already partly trained. Has 
she not been buying her electrical 
supplies from you for a number of 
years? Where did she secure her 
useful electric washing machine but 
in the household hardware depart- 
ment of your store. 

She has been buying stoves and 
kitchen cabinets from you. She 
would not think of going anywhere 
else to look at an ironing machine 
or a fireless cooker. She comes 
into your store to buy enamel and 


ia 


Your salesmen should be chosen 
for their courtesy and their willing- 
ness to show their stock; their in- 
telligence and their keenness to 
make your store the big store of 
the town. 

Encourage the housewife to come 
in and browse around in your hard- 
ware store, as she does in her own 
store, the department store, and you 
have got a customer started who is 
going to mean business to you. 


Show How Goods Are Used 


The wise salesman shows the 
housewife what a simple matter it 
is to put a bolt or a door chain, or 
a hook and eye for the screen door 
in place, with a simple tool or two, 
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ture rests and close by casters, 
picture wire, moulding hooks and 
house numbers. Seeing these she 
visualizes a picture that is askew 
and must be restrung with wire. 
Some furniture in the spare room 
won’t move readily because the fur- 
niture rests are broken. A dresser 
is seldom moved because the cas- 
ters are loose and fall out. These 
are all things that may be so easily, 
quickly and so_ satisfactorily 
fixed at the expenditure of but a 
few cents and a few moments’ leis- 
ure time. 

Her eye is next caught by a case 


SO 


of brass, glass and other fancy 
drawer pulls. The salesman finds it 
an easy matter to show her how 
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cars, and at the present writing 
I have no idea how many of them 
he has ‘sold—eertainly a large 
number. 

This is another case in which, 
like that of the auto tires, a per- 
sonal enthusiasm brought big re- 
sults. 

Experience is 
teacher, too. 

If we drive our own cars and try 
to keep them in shape, we learn 
many things which we can pass 
along to our customers. 

For my part, it is a pleasure to 
keep my car in fit condition and 
appearance, both under the hood 
and on the surface. I naturally 
take it as a compliment when any- 
one remarks on the appearance of 
my car, and so do you. 

We sell four different kinds of 
furniture polish in our store, and 
a six years’ experience has taught 
me that one of them is an excellent 
polish for the body of a car; it 
seems that it not only cleans and 
polishes without leaving a dust- 
catching film, but it likewise pro- 
tects the varnish against the 
weather. 


a pretty good 


Keeping the Car Neat 


I believe in this auto polish be- 
cause I have used it and I can 
speak of it with authority when a 
customer wants something of the 
sort; no doubt this fact has some- 
thing to do with our substantial 
sales of the product of this com- 
pany, of which we stock a consid- 
erable line. 

You probably stock some brand 
of auto polish which you sell with 
the same assurance and isn’t it a 
pleasure when you note the effect 
on your customers’ cars, too? 

What do you think of auto engine 
oil? 

Judging from the announcements 
which we receive of unknown 
brands to which are attached un- 
told claims, I should judge that 
auto oils may well be classified as 
good, bad and good-for-nothing. 

Here, again, we have a product 
which we know about from having 
dealt in the brand for ten years. 
This brand of oil seems to be uni- 
formly good and from using it, I 
can assure a customer with reason- 
able certainty that it will leave a 
minimum deposit of carbon in his 
engine, even taking into considera- 
tion the fact that oils, like lots of 
other things, “ain’t what she used 
to be.” By purchasing this oil in 
a medium weight, we strike an oil 
best suited to the average car and 
this reduced our inventory. I rec- 
ognize the fact that a hardware 
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store which specializes in oils must 
carry a much wider assortment, but 
we are writing only from the stand- 
point of the small town dealer. 


Protect Yourself on the Road 


Here’s one which isn’t exactly 
an auto accessory—and yet it is. 

I refer to the automatic pistol. 

If you don’t believe in them; if 
you have no use for them and only 
associate them with thugs, then 
we must disagree. It would appear 
from a casual perusal of the daily 
papers that this handy little side- 
arm might have prevented many an 
unexpected and undesirable ex- 
change of property and many a life, 
too, had it been present in the car 
at the time. 

I doubt if there are many of you 
hardware readers who _  haven’t 
heard of a hold-up this very Sum- 
mer or Fall in your own more or 
less immediate vicinity. If you re- 
call the details of any of them you 
will perhaps agree that an automat- 
ic in the pocket of the car would 
have served as a rather strong ar- 
gument against such an invasion 
of personal rights on the public 
highway, at least in some cases. 

I know of one instance this sum- 
mer in which a young chap who had 
seen service overseas probably not 
only prevented a hold-up, if nothing 


worse, when he produced his .45 


ColtS~at an auspicious moment as 
he was driving’ féur ladies -home 
from a concert to their summer 
cottage on a lake resort. The af- 
fair certainly had a different ter- 
mination than the one a couple of 
crooks had planned when they tried 
to stop the car on a lonesome road 
through the woods. 

All such incidents seem to me a 
rather good argument for adequate 
protection for autoists. Personally, 
I believe in it enough to have se- 
cured a permit to carry one in my 
own car. I figure that it gives one 
much the same comfortable sort of 
feeling as the spare tire up there 
on the extra rim in back—you may 
never need it; you hope not, but 
it’s there just the same. No doubt 
many a possible customer feels the 
same way about it, if we but call 
their attention to it in a practical 
way some time when they are in our 
store. 


Remember the Flashlight 


Then there’s that handy little 
chap—the flashlight. 

His cost is insignificant; he, too, 
fits nicely in the pocket of the car 
and he renders many a useful serv- 
ice to the driver. This man at the 
wheel needn’t hop out of his car on 
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a dark night in a drizzling fall of 
rain to strike a fitful match (after 
the first half dozen have failed) in 
order to read whether the road sign 
at the cross-roads directs him to 
Podunk or Polly Hollow. He can 
drive up to the sign; press the but- 
ton and there it is—clear as day— 
turn to the right for Podunk. 

Let’s try to put more of them into 
the autos of our town; the renewal 
batteries and bulbs mean a nice 
added business for every flashlight 
we sell, providing our service is 
such that our customers know that 
we will try to fix them up if any- 
thing goes wrong with the light— 
poor connection or whatnot. 

Then think of all those tools 
which are really necessary and 
which some car manufacturers 
think should be furnished by some 
kind Providence, and not by them. 
Even when these tools do come with 
the car, the whole batch of them 
are frequently worth about as much 
as that tinker’s dam we occasion- ° 
ally hear about. 


Tool Kit Possibilities 


Many a car owner is only too 
glad to lay aside these choice pieces 
of pot-metal for a good kit of a re- 
liable make, or even so, there are 
always certain extra tools to be 
added to any kit. 

What of the tire pressure gage 
—shouldn’t one be found in every 
car? Guesswork is too expensive 
when measured by the small cost 
of this little instrument. 

What of the windshield rain- 
scraper, the headlight glare deflec- 
tor, the rear-view mirror, the park- 
ing light, the running board mat, © 
the spot-light, the dash clock, the 
pedal rubbers, the bumper and a 
thousand and one other items of 
peculiar interest and service to the 
autoist? 

We could go on indefinitely and 
describe the various accessories you 
could stock up with and sell. This, 
however, could be carried on until 
your eyes were weary, and even then 
the list would be incomplete. We 
will say, however, that the more ac- 
cessories a motorist possesses the 
more he wants and it remains with 
you to fill these wants. 

Surely we may well take off our 
hats in gladsome salute to the man 
who first decided that, although the 
horse is a kindly and useful ani- 
mal, he could never be made to ac- 
celerate from zero to fifty in so 
many seconds, flat, and who started 
the wheels of an industry which is 
dollars to doughnuts for the hard- 
ware man almost every day in the 
calendar year. 


























- Moving the Stock Via the Housewife 


Many Extra Sales May Be Made by Demonstrating 
the Methods of Operation of Tools and 
Labor-Saving Household Devices 


HERE has been a burglar 
T scare in the neighborhood 

and the housewife, fearful of 
having her own home burglarized, 
invests in a door chain and a bolt 
or two as well as a little burglar 
insurance. And where does she go 
to procure the chains and locks 
she needs? If she has been prop- 
erly trained by the hardware mer- 
chants she immediately seeks her 
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aluminum and pyrex wares, there- 
fore she should come into your store 
to buy the hundred and one things 
that you have for sale that are a 
necessity in every home. 

So the training is up to you. You 
should make your store so attrac- 
tive to the women that when they 
enter their eyes will be immediate- 
ly drawn to any number of things 
that you have for sale. 


and in showing her how to use these 
simple tools the salesman makes 
several additional sales. 

There are dozens and dozens of 
articles in a hardware store that 
the housewife will buy and use if 
she knows about them, and can be 
shown how they are attached or ap- 
plied or used. 

While waiting for her purchases 
she notices a case of glass furni- 
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This window carries a direct appeal to the woman who spends her time in the kitchen or the garden 


own pet hardware store, both for 
the materials she needs and for in- 
structions in attaching them to her 
doors and windows. 

And how shall she be trained the 
average hardware dealer will ask. 
She is already partly trained. Has 
she not been buying her electrical 
supplies from you for a number of 
years? Where did she secure her 
useful electric washing machine but 
in the household hardware depart- 
ment of your store. 

She has been buying stoves and 
kitchen cabinets from you. She 
would not think of going anywhere 
else to look at an ironing machine 
or a fireless cooker. She comes 
into your store to buy enamel and 


Your salesmen should be chosen 
for their courtesy and their willing- 
ness to show their stock; their in- 
telligence and their keenness to 
make your store the big store of 
the town. 

Encourage the housewife to come 
in and browse around in your hard- 
ware store, as she does in her own 
store, the department store, and you 
have got a customer started who is 
going to mean business to you. 


Show How Goods Are Used 


The wise salesman shows the 
housewife what a simple matter it 
is to put a bolt or a door chain, or 
a hook and eye for the screen door 
in place, with a simple tool or two, 
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ture rests and close by casters, 
picture wire, moulding hooks and 
house numbers. Seeing these she 
visualizes a picture that is askew 
and must be restrung with wire. 
Some furniture in the spare room 
won’t move readily because the fur- 
niture rests are broken. A dresser 
is seldom moved because the cas- 
ters are loose and fall out. These 
are all things that may be so easily, 
so quickly and so _ satisfactorily 
fixed at the expenditure of but a 
few cents and a few moments’ leis- 
ure time. 

Her eye is next caught by a case 
of brass, glass and other fancy 
drawer pulls. The salesman finds it 
an easy matter to show her how 
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easily the pulls may be fastened in, 
enhancing the appearance of the 
dresser and making it so very much 
more convenient, and in showing 
her, he is successful in making a 
sale. 

Women very often come into the 
hardware store to buy seeds, bulbs 
and garden tools. They are at- 
tracted by the smaller sizes of 
tools, the sets of rake, hoe and 
spade, of such light, easy size that 
they are immediately anxious to 
use them. 


Satisfying the Gardening Instinct 


A large western hardware store 
sells lots of lawn mowers to women, 
but this store finds that the women 
are all alike in one particular, they 
“want to see something cheaper” 
and they very seldom buy the high- 
est price machine. They themselves 
do not expect to use it, and so they 
are not so particular in the matter 
of ball bearing, self sharpening, 
crucible steel, warranted for a pe- 
riod of years, and all the other 
things that a man will ask about be- 
fore he is content to make a pur- 
chase. — 

The salesman shows his wares 
readily enough because he is aware 
of the fact that through the mistress 
of the household he will eventually 
make his sale. 

So after he has thoroughly dem- 
onstrated his lawn mowers and 
shown her the edge trimmers (mow- 
ers which have but one wheel and 
cut very close to the sidewalk or 
the house) he illustrates the use 
of turf edgers, sickles, scythes and 
garden shears. 

The store also carries such a 
great variety of tools that when the 
housewife steps into the depart- 
ment she is confronted by a maze 
of tools that at first glance do not 
mean a thing to her, and if she 
were asked she would probably say 
they never would, but as the polite 
salesman graciously and pleasantly 
explains and demonstrates she be- 
comes greatly interested and sees 
things without number that she her- 
self can use—she believes—as read- 
ily as anyone. 

Why should she send scissors 
and knives to town to be sharpened 
and go without them for days, when 
she can purchase a grinder or a 
sharpener for her own and in a few 
minutes have a tool with an edge 
that will make her work move 
along in a jiffy. 

These tools and appliances are 
not the only ones that the house- 
wife buys. This store has been 


catering to the feminine trade for 
a number of years, starting through 
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its department of household wares 
such as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, kitchen utensils and various 
other pieces of merchandise, so it 
is not at all unusual for a woman 
to come in and ask for a gimlet or 
a saw. 


The Feminine Carpenter 


One wonders what a woman will 
do with a saw, but follow her into 
her own domain if you would see. 
She is becoming an adept at fixing 
window shades and putting up 
shelves in pantry or closet. She 
needs more room in the closet, so 
she saws off a broom or a curtain 
pole and fastens it up in the closet 
to hang coat hangers on. It is sim- 
ply and easily done; she thinks 
nothing of it. 

The woman has learned that 
when she needs a new shelf she 
can make one out of a board and 
fasten it up with japanned shelf 
brackets which are inexpensive but 
oh, so useful. 

She is learning to put up her 
own extension curtain rods. When 
a new hook for hat or coat is neces- 
sary she drops in to the hardware 
store and picks out a brass one or 
a bronze one or a silver-colored one 
as her needs may call for, and when 
she gets home she adjusts it her- 
self. 

With a gimlet purchased at this 
same establishment she makes an 
opening for the screws and fastens 
the hook into place. With her own 
clever fingers she can put up a 
board in the kitchen, screw a num- 
ber of hooks into place and hang 
her kitchen utensils where they will 
help her to enforce efficiency in her 
own domain. 


Handy Tool Sets Esséntial 


Every housewife should own a 
handy tool set. This store carries 
one about eight inches long and 
the various tools fit into the handle 
when not in use. This tool is com- 
posed of a small saw; a punch, two 
screw drivers, different sizes; a 
brad awl; gimlet; file, chisel and 
gouge. With this simple but com- 
plete tool she can accomplish any 
number of odd jobs around the 
house. 

So the many trips she makes to 
the hardware store show her tools 
and implements of all kinds that 
will facilitate work in her own 
home. 

They possess a lawn mower but 
did not perhaps realize the value 
of grass catchers until they saw 
them on display in the hardware 
store. They realize the advantages 
of spraying the lawns, but do not 
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know the different kinds of attach- 
ments there are, whirling sprays, 
round sprays, crescent § sprays, 
which make this task easier and 
more beneficial to the lawn, so the 
hardware man has a big task ahead 
of him. He has to educate the fam- 
ily to use his merchandise, but in 
educating the woman he has edu- 
cated the largest buyer in the 
household and his task is more than 
half won. 


Paint Suggests Interior Decoration 


In making her way through a 
hardware store a woman becomes 
obsessed with ideas for improving 
her home. Passing the paint de- 
partment she sees paints and 
brushes. The paint demonstrator 
attracts her attention and shows 
her a wonderful paint that stains 
and varnishes in one operation. It 
comes in all colors and tints, suit- 
abl to match any style of wood that 
she may have in her home. The 
handy size can is a big advantage. 
The salesman shows her the ad- 
visability of getting just the size 
she needs so that there will be no 
waste. 

A color card will show her all 
the colors and the effects to be se- 
cured. The salesman shows her 
how she can purchase a single can 
of paint in his department, with a 
brush of suitable size and go home 
and repaint the porch swing. She 
can paint the flower boxes on the 
porch or window ledge. 

The paint companies put out fin- 
ishes which the housewife can use 
to refinish everything from enamel- 
ing baby’s wicker carriage to silver- 
coating the radiators. 

While making her purchases in 
the paint department she is at- 
tracted and astonished by the num- 
ber of articles of merchandise 
needed in the home that she can se- 
cure and in many cases apply. 
There are hard oils for springs and 
liquid oils for the sewing machine, 
the vacuum cleaner and the wash- 
ing machine. There are waxes for 
the floor and brushes to apply them. 

There are oils for waterproofing 
the children’s shoes in rainy 
weather. 

There are cements for mending 
china, glass, wood and _ fabrics. 
There are wallpaper cleaners, inex- 
pensive, easily applied, and with 
which it is possible to postpone the 
papering of a room until another 
season. 

There are polishes for the auto- 
mobile and for the furniture. There 
is kalsomine for refinishing the 
kitchen walls and white wash for 
the chicken house. The brushes to 
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apply them come in all sizes suit- 
able for anyone who is capable of 
applying them. 

Most hardware stores carry a 
line of step ladders which are just 
the right size for a woman to use 
for many odd jobs about the house. 
It may be an effort for her to reach 
the chandelier, the top shelf in the 
closet or to. sweep out the well of 
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way toward arriving at the desired 
end. 

She must be encouraged to come 
into his store to buy. Above all 
she must have courteous treatment. 
She must have the undivided atten- 
tion of the salesman who is looking 
after her wants. 

He must use different tactics in 
selling to her from the tactics he 
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even in passing; he must catch her 
eye with the newspaper advertising, 
and when he finally gets the cus- 
tomer into the store he must con- 
vince her that she can get the hard- 
ware items she needs here and with 
a wider range of items, better and 
more expeditious service than she 
can in the department store. 
Pleasing her will mean pleasing 

















How many women who are interested in carpentry could pass this window without stopping and looking at its contents? 


the stair case, but with one of these 
handy steps close at hand she is re- 
lieved from danger of falling from 
a chair piled high with a box or 
two. 


Getting the Goods off the Shelves 


The hardware dealer knows that 
a great quantity of the merchandise 
he carries is a necessity in every 
home, but he has not always solved 
the problem of getting the goods 
off his shelves and out of his store 
rooms into the homes. It would 
seem, therefore, that giving the 
housewife a chance to see what he 
carries in stock would go a long 


uses in selling to a carpenter. A 
carpenter knows exactly what he 
wants and will ask for a 6 or an 8 
or a 10 point, a compass or a cross- 
cut saw. All the sales person has 
to do is to sell him quality. 

But in dealing with a woman he 
must ascertain the nature of the 
job and then show her what she 
needs to do the work. It is not so 
much a matter of the lasting qual- 
ity of the goods to her as it is the 
ease and quickness with which the 
job may be accomplished. 

So he must decorate the windows 
in an attractive manner; he must 
arrange his counter displays 
that they will attract her attention 


sO 


the husband as well, and it will 
mean two customers for the store 
instead of one, and not only that 
but the undivided sales for the 
household. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the importance of securing the 
patronage of the housewife. It must 
be remembered that while the hus- 
band is away during the day, the 
wife remains in the home. She is 
in ¢onstant touch with the affairs of 
the household, and knows what is 
needed. She it is who is mainly re- 
sponsible for the purchases of the 
many articles of hardware which 
are essential to the proper upkeep of 
the home. 
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Show-Card Writing for the Beginner 


A Few Helpful Suggestions Regarding the Methods 
and Equipment Needed by the Pilgrim 


HE success of the hardware 
store: depends to a great ex- 
tent on the systematic way in 
which it is conducted. The diction- 
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Into This Field 


By Joseph Bertram Jowitt 


systematic and comprehensible, not 
just merely pictures and reading 
matter. True, one must take time 
to practice and concentrate in order 



































The letter “O” is the key to all circular letters 


ary gives the following definition for 
system: “Connection of parts or 
things; A whole connected scheme; 
Regular order or method.” 

In other words, “plan your work 
and then work your plan.” There 
should be a place for everything and 
everything should be in its place. A 
certain time to do things, and every- 
thing done on time. Lack of system 
means lost motion. Lost. motion 
means waste, and waste means loss 
of profits. 

How many stores wait for the 
other fellow to make the first dis- 
play of seasonable merchandise. And 
you can be sure that the fellow who 
is first on display is a man of sys- 
tem who works by plan. He can tell 
you, by records kept, just what day 
or week he started his fall paint cam- 
paign last year, put in his skate win- 
dow, or made a noise about stoves 
and ranges. I do not think anyone 
will dispute the fact that “the early 
bird gets the worm.” 

These simple lessons in show-card 
writing are designed to help the seri- 
ously minded and not-afraid-to-work 
ambitious hardware salesman. They 
are an absolute possibility—simple, 


to derive the full benefit therefrom. 

These serial lessons published 
every other week in HARDWARE AGE 
are far more practical than a book 
of alphabets would be. Each article 
is a complete book in itself and most 
of the twenty-six letters,of the al- 
phabet may be found in the different 


words on the show cards illustrated. 

Under the system incorporated in 
these articles the beginner is given 
a certain but reasonable amount of 
practice work to do. The text mat- , 
ter accompanying each article is not 
clothed with alot of technical phrases 
which frequently are over the head 
of the average man who has not the 
opportunity to get the practical ex- 
perience first-hand. 

This department takes pleasure 
in answering all questions on any 
subject pertaining to these lessons 


_ that our readers may want to know. 


HARDWARE AGE is constantly receiv- 
ing letters from hardware men who 
have “gone over the top” and sur- 
prised themselves with their ability 
to handle a lettering brush. 


The Necessary Equipment 


As the writer has often stated, the 
outfit of brushes, pens and show 
card ink are 50 per cent responsible 
for the beginner’s success, and the 
other 50 per cent lies in putting to 
practice the practical instructions 
published every other week in HArp- 
WARE AGE. 

It is absolutely necessary that the 
beginner should know just what to 
buy and just what these show-card 
supplies are, as in most cases the 
best is the cheapest in the end, and 
regular hand made red sable show 
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An excellent example of practical demonstration by means of a show-card 
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This attractive card illustrates the effects 
obtained by the use of shaded letters 


card brushes are not cheap. How- 
ever, the following outfit will be 
ample for either a beginner or an 
expert show card writer, and should 
not cost over five dollars. 

One set of red sable show card 
brushes, sizes 6 to 12, 

Two dozen stub lettering pen 
points (with holders) assorted sizes. 

Three 2-oz. jars of water color 
show card ink, red, black and blue, 

One piece of art gum for erasing 
pencil marks, etc., 

A copy of HARDWARE AGE. 

In this issue is shown the fourth 
installment of the Mongrel Roman 
alphabet which is a particularly easy 
and appropriate type of letter for 
hardware show cards and is best 
learned first by outlining each letter 
in skeleton effect and afterwards 
filling in the center with a solid color. 
There is no special way or position 
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in which the lettering brush should 
be held, just imagine you have an 
ordinary pencil or pen in your hand 
and keep the fingers well down al- 
most touching the nickel ferrule. If 
the fingers are placed too far up on 


the handle it will be difficult to keep 
control of circular or sweeping brush 
strokes. 


Method to Be Used 


The beginner should proceed to 
copy these letters in the following 
manner : first make a faint, rough 
outline of each letter in lead pencil, 
then proceed to make a more perfect 


construction by re-tracing over the 
pencil lines with a small size brush 
(size 6 or 10 brush will do); then 
the filling-in process with a larger 
size brush. This is every bit as im- 
portant as the first designing of the 
letters as it enables the beginner to 
correct any irregularity or lop-sided 
proportions of a letter. 

By studying the alphabet plate the 
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Notice the way in which the shaded letters emphasice the name of 
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Only a few words appear on this card, but they make a lasting impression 


reader will see that the oval letter 
“OQ” is practically the key letter to 
all circular letters such as “C, D, G, 
Q, S, U.” The basic part of each 
one of these six circular letters may 
be formed inside a circle or oval. 

It is very often a puzzle as to what 
is the best size to cut window price 
tickets so for the benefit of those 
who do not know the following table 
of different size price tickets is given. 

It is always best to remember that 
a full size sheet of cardboard comes 
22 x 28 inches, and it may be cut 
up into the following eight conven- 
ient sizes without leaving waste: 

Four large size tickets 11 x 14 
inches; eight tickets 7 x 11 in.; six- 


teen tickets 5% x 7 in.; thirty-two 
tickets, 3% x 5%, and sixty-four 
tickets, 234 x 34%. The smaller price 
tickets are 3 x 4, 2 x 344, and 1 x 2 
inches. The above sizes leaves a 
wide variety of choice so it is not 
necessary to waste cardboard by cut- 
ting out odd-shaped sizes. 

For variety of display these tickets 
may be lettered either “upright” or 
“landscape,” depending upon the 
space allotment in the show window. 

After the price tickets are cut 
into the various sizes the corners 
can be trimmed in many ways to 
give them a finish, or into ovals or 
circles to give a variety and differ- 
ence to the sets used. 
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Pressed Steel Lag Screw Shield 


The Sebco Pressed Steel Lag Screw 
Expansion Shield has recently been 
placed on the market by the Star Ex- 
pansion Bolt Company, 147 Cedar 
Street, New York. This shield is said 
to be a great improvement over the old 
type malleable iton shield, having 
many advantages. 

It is uniform, being die formed. 
Each shield is accurate to .002 and the 
expansions are always the same size. 
It is said that it is stronger and can 
be installed more tightly than the 
malleable iron shield since the accu- 
rate sizing lessens the possibility of 
twisting off the lag screw. It is 
quickly installed since it requires a 
smaller hole and therefore less drilling 
is required. It is said to have greater 
holding power since the pressed steel 
is ductile and when expanded shapes 
itself to the irregularities of the hole, 
giving a tighter and more even fit, dis- 
tributing the load along the entire 
length of the shield and screw and 
does not depend upon its few high 
points for its strength. 

The shield fits any make of lag 
screw. 


Gill Issues Directory 


For the convenience of the retail trade 
the Gill Mfg. Co., 8300 South Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, has issued a very 
complete and authentic piston ring size 
directory. 

The purpose of this book is to sim- 
plify the sale of piston rings by means 
of a single, compact volume contain- 
ing the piston ring size data of the en- 
tire automotive industry. Every make 
of automobile, truck, tractor and aero- 
plane has been catalogued, with a tab- 
ulation of past and present models. 
The number of cylinders, piston rings 
and piston ring sizes required are 
given. Stationary and marine engines 
are also listed. 

A special department was required 
to prepare the book and for the pur- 
pose of providing dealers with up-to- 
the-minute information on piston ring 
sizes. This department is to be retained. 


In an amendment to the articles of 
incorporation the name Standlet Skid 
Chain Co. has been changed to Stand- 
ley Mfg. Co., Boone, Iowa. The com- 
pany will continue to make and sell its 
line of automotive utilities. 


Southern jobbers will be sorry to hear 
of the recent death of J. H. Keating, 
founder and proprietor of the Keating 
Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Keating 
was well known throughout the South- 
ern territory as a manufacturers’ 
representative. He is survived by his 
widow and one married daughter. 





The wholesale and retail hardware 
dealers of Hartford, Conn., held a din- 
ner in the rathskeller of the Hotel 
Bond, that city, the evening of Oct. 11. 
The dealers have no organization, but 
occasionally get together for a social 
time and to discuss business, 





























Ventilators Bring Health and Profits 


Sanitation Demands Fresh Air in All Publie and Pri- 






vate Buildings and the Installation of Venti- 
lating Systems Solves the Problem 


O one ever disputes the neces- 
N sity of adequate heating in 

the cooler months, but how 
many ever think of ventilation? 
The purchase of coal is almost an 
automatic annual process in most 
families. There is probably no 
sales appeal made because fuel of 
some kind was always obtained as 
far back as man recollects. Now 
ventilation is absolutely as scien- 
tific as heating. It is every bit as 
necessary and even more essential 
to health. Coal, coke and wood 
cost money and are subject to 
steady consumption. Ventilation 





is cheap and fresh air is really 
a birthright; it is much easier to 
obtain than heat and it does not 
wear out. 

Of more recent years school au- 
thorities, doctors and board of 
health lecturers have advocated 
fresh air—but in the same breath 
they warn that drafts are danger- 
ous. Here is the point that should 
appeal to hardware dealers. Here 
lies a channel for large sales with 
good profits, and a sales appeal 
that embraces public welfare and 
which can be backed up with intel- 
ligent facts regarding health. 


During the recent iniiuenza epi- 
demic and through the infantile 
paralysis scare the daily papers 
printed instructions to the public. 
The keynote of the story of pre- 
vention in both diseases was “Get 
plenty of clean, fresh air, but keep 
out of drafts—beware of window 


breezes that bring in dirt.” What 
a wonderful chance there was for 
hardware dealers tu sell window 


ventilators, one at least to a win- 
dow, in the house, church, school- 
room and office building! And 
some of them did it. They adver- 
tised in local papers and ran show 



































Ventilators lend themselves readily to simple yet attractive window displays. 








in any hardware store 
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Here is a uniform layout that could be duplicated 
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windows featuring the ventilators. 

And remember that every sales- 
man in the store could quickly 
learn every angle on the use of 
ventilators. Every customer that 
comes in is a prospect. Good health 
advocates are continuously preach- 
ing for fresh air in the sleeping 
rooms, business offices and school- 
rooms. 


Easy to Install and Maintain 


Ventilators are quickly installed. 
They require absolutely no atten- 
tion oy adjustment when in place, 
and provide a steady flow of clean, 
pure air without drafts or dirt. In 
the office and schoolroom there is 
still another angle that is a big 
talking point in favor of ventila- 
tors. The desks in both places are 
full of papers and an unprotected 
open window is sure to cause 
trouble. At every shift or blast 
of wind the papers, blotters and 
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other light articles are blown to 
the floor. Contracts and examina- 
tion papers get dirty, and the oc- 
cupants of the room are not breath- 
ing the best kind of fresh air. 

The possibilities of advertising 
in a ventilator campaign are varied. 
There is a big opportunity to run 
some real human-interest copy. The 
appeal to the public that good 
health requires draftless and clean 
ventilation is sure to take atten- 
tion. The low prices that the dealer 
could quote would bring in sales. 
And the margin on this product is 
such that a substantial profit would 
follow. It is good, clean merchan- 
dise to handle and easy to demon- 
strate. 


Show-Window Possibilities 


Displayed in a window, the ven- 
tilators lend themselves readily to 
a uniformity of layout which is 
pleasing to the eye. 
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You can have show-cards with 
extracts of statements on fresh air 
easily obtained from the loca! 
board of health or from some out- 
door magazine. You can probably 
get the co-operation of the loca} 
school board to the extent of hav- 
ing an opportunity to distribute to 
every pupil a short circular on ven- 
tilation at the home. This would 
bear your name and would arouse 
interest of the residents, and your 
newspaper advertising and window 
display would be linked up with 
the pamphlet —then be sure you 
have plenty of stock, for the whole 
town will want ventilators. 

Get out and boost for ventilated 
sleeping rooms, ventilated nur- 
series, for ventilation in the 
churches, schoolrooms and offices in 
your town. You will be doing the 
community a service and will fat- 
ten your own pocketbook in the 
bargain. 


Adding New Lines of Merchandise 


People are Shopping Around Nowadays and New Articles Are Bound to Attract Them 


with many people out of work, 

and prices on the decline, 
simply means that the salespeople 
of to-day must do their best and sell 
high grade merchandise in order to 
get the volume of business—the day 
of order-taking has passed—it means 
real salesmanship. 

The merchant also has his~ part to 
do—advertising, good window dis- 
plays and to give real value when he 
runs a sale. Customers are shopping 
around more than they did. 

A few new lines of merchandise 
have recently been added, as for in- 
stance, the pipeless furnace. There 
is a big field and lots of business 
then can be obtained. We have one 
of these all set up in a prominent 
place in the store. We had a fine 
window display; the fire box was 
painted red to indicate the fire. A 
register as it appears in the house 
was set up in the window, to which 
were attached narrow pieces of red 
crépe paper at one end, under which 
was an electric fan in motion, then 
a sign pointing to indicate the heat. 
Tye window attracted a crowd, and 
many people came in. We had well- 
posted salesmen to give them a com- 
plete demonstration. Circulars were 
given out to all, and their names 


(CU with many p as they are to-day 


By Everett A. Lawrence 
Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


taken when they were really inter- 
ested. x 

We have sold quite a few and have 
many prospects to work on, and the 
best business months are ahead. 

We are also very much interested 
in the electric range business. The 
United Electric Light Co. of this 
city always charged 10 cents a kilo- 
wat, now they have a 4-cent rate. 
We have also mailed circulars to 
users of electricity, and are now 
planning for a demonstration, and 
will send out invitations announcing 
that a real dinner will be cooked and 
served. We have many prospects 
and have sold a number of these 
ranges. This is a new line with us. 

A high grade line of violet ray 
outfits is another new departure. 
There are many people who are run- 
ning to their doctors for the same 
treatment and we can provide them 
with an outfit right in their own 
home. 

We have recently put in a full line 
of Detroit vapor stoves. We have 


had a demonstration from the fac- 
tory and had very fine results and 
now have a long list of prospects. 
We obtained a list of people who 
live in the city and who have sum- 
mer homes, and mailed them circu- 
lars. During the month of June we 


sent a few booklets to brides. A 
demonstration of the Auto vacuum 
freezer was given. Each day cream 
was made and served to all those 
interested. Considerable advertising 
was done through window displays. 


Within a short time we plan on 
giving a demonstration on electric 
vibrators. 

Recently we had a real “Dollar 
Day” sale. The paper advertised a 
few days ahead, “Watch for Dollar 
Day.” Big posters were displayed in 
our windows and also on our deliv- 
ery automobiles, and good window 
displays were put in. 

This year, we have all got to get 
the volume, or our figures will look 
sick beside those of last year. Every 
move counts. Good windows and ad- 
vertising; real honest sales; sales 
people who are out to get the busi- 
ness; high grade merchandise; dis- 
plays; demonstrating, and featuring 
merchandise—these things have all 
helped to make a good showing this 
year. 

As a closing suggestion, keep a list 
of all customers who are interested 
in different lines of merchandise. 
Mail them circulars, write them let- 
ters, ‘phone them and try to book 
them all. 


























Big Army of Unemployed Rapidly Dwindling 


Federal Conference Passes Buck to Local Authoritie: 





—Much New Work Planned—Bright Prospect 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24. 


N ancient king made quite a stir 
A in the world by marching up a 

hill with ten thousand men— 
then marching down again. Most peo- 
ple thought it was quite a stunt. 

The big Federal Unemployment-Con- 
ference has made a somewhat better 
record than the aforesaid king but, 
after all, the problem has been left just 
where it was when it was first brought 
to the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is nothing new in this, 
as anyone who lives in Washington 
will tell you. 

A big man—he weighed 240 pounds 
—once ran for the Presidency and pro- 
voked peals of Homeric laughter from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by declaring 
that the tariff was “a local issue.” 
That was many years ago, but whether 
or not General Winfield Scott Hancock 
really knew what he was talking about, 
he “said a mouthful,” and many of the 
most eminent economists of the present 
day fully agree with him. 


A Big Local Issue 


Unemployment also is a local issue. 
It started in the cities, towns and 
villages and has since spread all over 
the country. The city mayors, the 
town councils and the village selectmen 
first became aroused over the condition 
and finally the governors took it up 
with Washington. 

Then we had a Federal conference. 
And now the conference has decided 
that while Uncle Sam is interested in 
the matter, the job of straightening 
out the problem is a local one and must 
be undertaken by the same communities 
that started the excitement. 


for Lower Freight Rates 


By W. L. Crounse 


Passing the buck is a_ favorite 
pastime with the Washington Govern- 
ment, the chief function of which, as 
many public men understand it, is that 
of “arousing the conscience of the peo- 
ple.” The unemployment episode is no 
exception to the rule. 

Local communities, however, are re- 
sponding splendidly to the admonition 
of the Federal Government that the 
relief of the unemployed is a home- 
town proposition. From all sections 
the word reaches Washington that the 
situation is steadily improving under 
systematic efforts to find jobs for the 
jobless. So, after all, the conference 
has not been without substantial re- 
sults. 


Road Building Will Employ Many 


But while the solution of the prob- 
lem of unemployment has been passed 
on to local communities Congress is not 
idle. Funds making possible the em- 
ployment of from 300,000 to 350,000 
men for one road-building season are 
appropriated by the Federal Highway 
Bill at present in conference and ex- 
pected to pass Congress within the 
next few days. 

The bill, agreed upon by the con- 
ferees, carries a $75,000,000 appro- 
priation, of which $25,000,000 is to be 
available for distribution among the 
States as Federal aid in road construc- 
tion when the bill becomes law and 
$50,000,000 six months later. In addi- 
tion, $5,000,000 is to be immediately 
available for National Forest roads 


and $10,000,000 more on July i, 1922. 

The Federal aid appropriation wil 
be distributed and administered under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Public 
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Roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture. In continuing the oper- 
ation of the plan the Government is 
taking a step that should have a far- 
reaching effect in relieving the present 
unemployment situation and in some 
States it will make possible the con- 
tinued employment of men who other- 
wise would be thrown out of work and 
thus swell the ranks of the idle. 


States to Co-operate 


The Federal money is to be matched 
by funds under the direct control of 
the State Highway Department. When 
so matched—and in many cases the 
States have taken action and are 
simply awaiting the availability of the 
Government appropriation—it is esti- 
mated that it will make possible road 
work which will give employment to 
from 300,000 to 350,000 men for six 
months distributed ovér the period re- 
quired to spend the money. This esti- 
mate of employment includes men em- 
ployed on actual construction and in 
addition men employed in producing 
and hauling materials. 

To get the benefit of Federal road 
building funds each State must appro- 
priate at least as much money as is 
allotted to it by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a few 
States having unoccupied public land 
to the extent of more than 5 per cent 
of the State’s area. In these cases the 
State’s share is reduced. 

The State’s share must be under the 
direct and sole control of the State 
government. No money controlled in 
any way by county or local officials can 
be used to match Federal funds. Pro- 
vision also must be made for the 
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maintenance of all roads built in par- 
ticipation with Federal aid by the 
State government. 

Some States have not had State- 
controlled funds heretofore and have 
been matching Federal aid money under 
the previous law by using county or 
local funds derived from bond issues or 
the proceeds of automobile taxes. The 
new law will provide that if this prac- 
tice is continued the local funds must 
be placed under the control of the 
State, subject to no withdrawal. 


Immediate Legislative Action Needed 


In most States, however, the question 
has been agitated and there have been 
proposals for raising State controlled 
funds for road building. In view of 
the need for good roads, the unemploy- 
ment situation and the fact that a 
State’s allotment will be apportioned 
among other States if the provisions 
of the act are not complied with in 
three years, immediate legislative 
action would seem desirable in all the 
States which have not complied with 
the requirements of the new measure 
governing Federal aid. 

The effect on the unemployment situ- 
ation will not be delayed, however, 
until legislative action is taken in all 
States. Thirteen States have reported 
to the department that their highway 
work is being delayed because they have 
exhausted previous allotments of Fed- 
eral aid, or that they are holding work 
planned in anticipation of the new 
appropriation. Other States are pre- 
paring enlarged programs of road con- 
struction. 

Federal aid funds in the past have 
been matched with considerably more 
than an equal amount of State money. 
It may reasonably be expected that 
with $75,000,000 for Federal aid, at 
least an equal amount of State money 
and $15,000,000 for National Forest 
roads, which will be supplemented to 
some extent by State funds, that from 
$165,000,000 to $200,000,000 will be 
spent in road construction to which 
Federal aid contributes. 

Aside from the assistance that the 
highway program will give in the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem 
business men everywhere, and espe- 
cially retail merchants, will rejoice over 
the big boom that will be given the 
good roads movement by the proposed 
outpouring of Federal and State funds. 
It’s surely an ill wind that blows good 
to nobody. 


Postal Savings Holding Up Well 


Postmaster-General Bill Hays is 
much pleased with the reports show- 
ing the total deposits in the United 
States Postal Savings on Oct. 1. He 
had feared that the epidemic of un- 
employment and the general depression 
in industry and commerce would have 
induced many people to withdraw their 
funds from the department’s custody. 

As a matter of fact the decrease as 
compared with Sept. 1 has proved to 
be only a fraction of 1 per cent, the 
total deposits on Oct. 1 aggregating 
$151,150,000. Even the small decrease 
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noted may fairly be attributed to the 
current reduction in wage scales to- 
gether with seasonal changes in occu- 
pation which occur every spring and 
fall. 

It is significant that the number of 
new accounts being opened and the 
amounts deposited are averaging higher 
than usual at this season. The de- 
creases are due to heavier withdrawals 
which are doubtless being made to tide 
over temporary conditions. 

No less than 131 postal savings de- 
pository offices reported deposits in 
excess of $100,000 on Oct. 1. This is 
a substantial gain over the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. 

New York heads the list with $47,- 
385,414. Strangely enough, Brooklyn 
comes second with $14,896,785, leading 
by more than 100 per cent the thriving 
little village of Chicago, which reports 
$6,764,535. 

The thrifty people of Boston have 
deposited $6,115,272 in their post office, 
while the iron workers of Pittsburgh 
have come across with $3,239,488. 
From this point the deposits dwindle 
rapidly, San Francisco tailing off the 
list of fifteen cities with deposits ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000, the total credited to 
the Golden Gate being $1,033,855. 


The Railroad Strike Threat 


As I pen these lines there is a fair 
prospect that the country will not be 
called upon to suffer the calamity of a 
nation-wide railroad strike. I shall 
not, however, feel like whistling on the 
theory that we are out of the woods 
until Nov. 1 has rolled by and the 
whole country is satisfied that a few 
hot-heads are not to be permitted to 
bring disaster upon all the people. 

The ethics, or rather the non-ethics, 
of a railroad strike conspiracy are very 
pertinently set forth in the statement 
given out two or three days ago by 
President Joseph H. Defrees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He said, in. part: 

“The strike of railway employees 
ordered to commence on Oct. 30 by 
tying up the whole rail transportation 
system of the nation contemplates a 
most cruel and unjustifiable attack 
upon the citizens and Government of 
the United States. The threatened 
railroad strike by the same bodies of 
workers in 1916, avoided by the passage 
by Congress of the Adamson law, could 
offer in defense that there was not 
then in existence any constituted 
authority having jurisdiction to make 
decision as to the merits of such con- 
troversies. 

“The Congress has now constituted 
such a tribunal by the creation of the 
Railroad Labor ter] If anyone is 
dissatisfied with the Railroad Labor 
Board, there is open the orderly method 
of democracy for obtaining change or 
substitution. 

“Millions of workmen of all trades 
are walking the streets in search of 
work in order to feed and shelter the 
billions more dependent ‘upon them. 
Every community in the United States 
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is an emergency organization to create 
and find such employment. 


Industry Just Recovering 


“The industry of the country upon 
which all of these fellow workers, of 
railroad employees, indeed the com- 
munity, must depend in order to live is 
just beginning to recover from the 
wounds of the greatest depression of 
generations. At such a time these 
men, the railroad workers, guided by 
leaders of too great intelligence to fail 
to perceive the consequences of their 
attack, flout and defy the award of the 
Railroad Labor Board—the legally 
constituted body having jurisdiction to 
pass upon the differences between them 
and their employers. | 

“The awards of this tribunal they 
have accepted when in their favor. For 
them now, when the award is against 
them, to propose to stop completely all 
business and industry and bring into 
play the fear of starvation of women 
and children is contrary, not only to 
law and order, but also to the Ameri- 
can sense of fair play. It is incon- 
ceivable that the rank and file of rail- 
road workers will be capable of it. 

“The question whether wage reduc- 
tions approved by the Railroad Labor 
Board are right or wrong is of no 
consequence and sinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the method 
proposed to make effective the protest 
against the reductions. If the threat is 
attempted to be carried out every man 
and woman who loves this country, all 
who respect order and organized so- 
ciety, all who wish themselves and 
their children to live in the future in 
peace and security, and especially all 
of those in authority, legislative and 
executive, should set their jaws firmly 
in determination that such methods 
shall not succeed. 

“The third and most important party 
in this conflict, the public, has the right 
to expect the protection of the authori- 
ties against such action. The authori- 
ties may be expected to accomplish that 
protection but, in the accomplishment, 
the authorities are entitled to and wil! 
have the fullest support of the people, 
workers and all, not included among 
those induced to engage in this fool- 
hardy enterprise to ruin their fellows 
rather than abide by the rule of law 
and order.” 


Freight Rates Declining 


Six months ago I prophesied that be- 
fore frost should glisten on the pump- 
kin freight rates would begin to de- 
cline or the people would have assur- 
ances of relief in the near future. I 
think you will agree with me that this 
prediction has been fulfilled. 

In the Internal Revenue Revision 
Bill it is provided that the taxes on all 
forms of transportation, including 
freight, express, passenger and parcel 
post, shall stand repealed on Jan. 1 
next. In the meantime the roads have 
reduced rates on shipments intended 
for exportation and on various food 
commodities and there is every pros- 
pect that substantial relief will be 
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afforded.the shippers and consumers of 
the country as the result of the final 
settlement of the threatened railroad 
labor strike. 

It seems a bit difficult for the rail- 
road workers to appreciate the fact 
that the entire country is slowly drift- 
ing back to pre-war standards. This 
means a substantial cut in the cost of 
living—official figures show that in the 
city of Washington the H. C. of L. has 
been cut 22 per cent below the war- 
time peak—which fully justifies a 
corresponding reduction in wage scales. 
Nobody can question the logic of re- 
ducing wages as soon as the cost of 
living declines when we recall the 
reckless boosting of wages that fol- 
lowed the soaring of living expenses 
during the war. 

The railroads, however, have a 
peculiar problem. They will certainly 
pass into the hands of receivers unless 
they can induce enough people to 
patronize them to enable them to pay 
expenses. 


Relation of Freight Rates to Wages 


Chairman Sydney Anderson, of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, made a few remarks here the 
other day that should be read carefully 
by every thoughtful business man: 

“One of thé gresatest problems before 
the American people,” said he, “is the 
establishment of a more economic sys- 
tem of distribution, and one of the 
greatest factors in the cost of distribu- 
tion is transportation, and it appears 
that the greatest factor in transporta- 
tion costs is represented in wages. We 
are now passing through a period of 
readjustment of prices of commodities 
and wage levels incident to the activi- 
ties of production and distribution. 

“The unwillingness of any group 
which is an element in costs or produc- 
tion or distribution to do their full 
share toward effecting a proper read- 
justment of costs and wages neces- 
sarily retards a return to normal. 

“Freight rates are to-day at their 
peak. It is recognized by everyone 
that the transportation charges in- 
cident to the movement of essential 
commodities must be placed upon the 
level which will permit of the free 
movement of these essentials to con- 
sumers at a cost that can be supported 
on the basis of normal prices. 

“For example, one of the greatest 
items of living costs to-day is rent. 
Rents are high mainly because, as 
given in testimony before committees 
of Congress, we are short from a 
million and a quarter to two and one- 
half million homes. 


Fifty Per Cent of Farms Underbuilt 


“The last issue of the United States 
Forest Service in reply to Senate Reso- 
lution 311, shows that practically 50 
per cent of the country’s farms are 
underbuilt. In fact, 46 per cent of all 
lumber purchased is used by the 
farmer. 

“In some instances when lumber is 
purchased by home builders and farm- 
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ers the consumer’s dollar divides 23 
cents for lumber, 23 cents for retailing 
and 54 cents for transportation. This 
is predicted upon shipment of common 
fir boards from Portland, Ore., to an 
80-cent rate destination, which is in 
the heart of the consuming territory 
of this country—the Corn Belt of 
Illinois and Indiana. Mill prices for 
No. 1 common fir boards approximate 
$10 per thousand feet and the freight 
cost, based upon the weight of this 
lumber, $24 per thousand feet, and the 
retailer’s margin to cover cost and 
profit is approximately 30 per cent. 
“Manifestly, the mill price and 
freight cost represent the total cost 
to the retailer. If a retailer is oper- 
ating upon a 30 per cent margin in 
these instances his margin on the 
commodity is $3 as against his margin 
on the transportation factor of $7.20. 
“Freight costs react in a similar way 
in a greater or less proportion on the 
movement of other essential com- 
modities. Selling railroad service is 
like selling any other service or com- 
modity—it must be priced within the 
reach of the people who pay for it. 
The elements which go to make this 
price must all be readjusted in accord- 
ance with a new commodity price level 
if the price of commodities is to be able 
to support the price of transportation.” 


Big Decrease in Coal Production 


The world’s production of coal dur- 
ing the first six months of 1921, accord- 
ing to reports collected by the United 
States Geological Survey, was approxi- 
mately 525,300,000 metric tons of 2204 
lb. This was at an annual rate of 
1,050,000,000 tons, a decrease of 250,- 
000,000 tons when compared with the 
year 1920, and much below the output 
in any year of the preceding decade. 

The largest factors in this decrease 
were the British miners’ strike, which 
lasted from April to June, and the 
world-wide industrial depression. The 
reaction has been in striking contrast 
to the feverish demand of 1920. Prices 
have collapsed, and _ sea-borne coal 
trade has fallen off, affecting profound- 
ly the volume of business offered to the 
world’s shipping. 

It is clear that the output during the 
second half of the year will be larger 
than in the first half because of the 
resumption of work at British collieries 
early in July. Even so there is little 
hope that the total for the year will 
much exceed 1,100,000,000 tons. Should 
that prove to be the case the world’s 
production will have dropped back to 
the level of 1909. 


Evidence of Industrial Prostration 


There is perhaps no more striking 
evidence of the state of prostration of 
world trade and industry than this 
fact. The relapse to 1909 levels is 
even more significant when it is re- 
membered that the world’s consump- 
tion of coal normally increases by 
leaps and bounds. The average rate 
of increase in the twenty-year period 
preceding August, 1914, was 38,000,- 
000 tons a year. 
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Of the principal coal-producing na- 
tions, Germany made perhaps the best 
showing in the first half of 1921. Pro- 
duction of bituminous coal in all dis- 
tricts was at the rate of 141,000,000 
tons per year, far short of pre-war 
performance, but the output of lignite 
showed an increase over 1913 amount- 
ing to almost 30,000,000 tons a year. 
Whereas in 1913 the German Empire 
supplied only 22 per cent of the world’s 
production of coal and lignite, its con- 
tribution in the first half of 1921 was 
25, per cent of the whole and this in 
spite of the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France. 

The proportion contributed by the 
United States was 42.2 per cent, a 
larger share than in pre-war days, but 


a smaller share than in any year since 
1916. Wake up, Uncle Sam, the Ger- 
mans are on your trail! 


A Cheering Outlook 


Business conditions continue to show 
a moderate improvement in nearly all 
sections of the country, declares Archer 
Wall Douglas, chairman of the Com- 


mittee of Statistics and Standards of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in his monthly review 
of the business situation. 

“Fall and winter seasonal goods are 
beginning to move and the outlook is 
for fairly good business the remainder 
of the year,” he says. “As the season 
advances there appears to be a better 
prospect of a good holiday and Christ- 
mas trade. 

“One of the most striking develop- 
ments is the great improvement that 
has come about in the South, due to 
the rise in cotton prices. The good 
effect of this boom will not be confined 
to the Southern States, but will be re- 
flected in other districts. 

“The story of the sudden rise in the 
price of cotton is a dramatic one. In 
August there seemed nothing ahead for 
another twelve months but the prac- 
tice of grim fortitude and endurance 
which carried the South through 
previous eras of depression and trial. 

“Hard times and the people of the 
South are old acquaintances, and more 
than once they have been close to the 
ragged edge of disaster. This time 
they were dead broke, although they 
possessed all manner of real wealth in 
an abundance of food, the greatest 
crop of corn ever raised, more live- 
stock than ever before, and much 
cotton carried over from the previous 
season. 


How Cotton “Came Back” 


“But there was scant demand for 
these commodities and then only at 
ruinous prices. So their obligations 
could not be met for lack of ready 
funds. 


“Then came the Government Septem- 
ber report and the South came back 
after a sudden and dramatic fashion. 
The burden of obligations will be 
mostly disposed of before the winter is 
past. Cotton is being sold freely, and 
the farmer will dispose of most of his 
holdings by the New Year.” 
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A $500,000 Hardware Sale—Tying Up with Nationally Advertised 
Goods—A Prize Ad—Getting After the Mail Order Houses 


Telling the Customer Where to Buy 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 10 in.) 

This ad, sent us by G. V. White, ad- 
vertising manager for the Sumner Co., 
Moncton, N. B., is a valuable announce- 
ment for any retail store which spe- 
cializes in nationally advertised goods 








TYING UP WITH 
NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED GOODS 


+ When you read the full page advertisements in your favorite Mag- : 
» azine do you ever realize how many of them are WRITTEN for THIS 
» STORE. They do not describe goods sold a long way off, in another 
2 city, perhaps another country, but right here in your own home town. 


oy A Phone Message to 640 
CUh/fa> | (Private Branch Exchange to all Departments) 
WILL BRING ANY OF THESE 
HATIONALLY ADVERTISED GOODS 
TO YOUR DOOR. 

















“Bive Bird” Washers. 
“1900” Cataract Washers. 
“Hoover” Suction Sweepers. 
“Ale Way” Electric Cleaners. 
“Bisselts” Sweepers. 
“Pyrex” Ovenware. 
“Wearever” Aluminum. 
“Community Plate”. 
“Gillette” Safety Razors. 


“Martin-Senour” Paint. 

“61" Floor Varnish 
“Liquid Granite” Floor Varnish. 
“Old English” Wax. 
“Johnson's” Wood Finishes. 
“Jap-a-Lac” Varnish Stains. 
“Muresco” Wall Finish 
“O'Cedar” Mops and Polish. 
“Liquid Veneer.” 
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“3—1* Oi. “Auto Strep” Safety Razors. 
“Sani-Fiush” Closet Cleaner. “Eveready” Flashlights. 
“Bon-Ami” Cleaner. “Het point” Electric Irons. 
“Old Dutch Cleanser.” “Manning Bowman” Percolators 
“Gilletts Lye.” “Beaver Board”. 
“2—1" Shoe Polish. “Ruberoid Roofing” 
“Big Ben” Alarm Clocks. “Weed” Tire Chains. 
“Univer: sai” Bread Mixers. “tver-Jonneon” Revotvers. 
“Universal” Vacuum Botties “Bavage” Rifles. 
“Thermos” Botties “Winchester” Rifles 


“Pertectiog” Oi Heaters. “Remington” Rifles 
“Sterno” Cookers 
“Williams” Shaving Soap “Carborundum” Stones. 


“Mazda” Lamps 








This is only a partial list. You will find others not mentioned 
above in every Department of our Store. 


SUMNER CO. 


MAIN St. MONCTON.N.B. 
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1—A clear and concise tie-up with 
national goods 





or carries in stock a good proportion of 
such goods. 

This ad is written in a clear and 
concise manner and gets the idea to 
the reader quickly and _ thoroughly. 
Many readers may even keep this ad 
for reference when they become inter- 
ested in some national announcement. 

The only objection we make to this 
copy is the qualification regarding the 
size of national ads in the opening talk. 
Why say “full page’? Why not say 
just “advertisements”? There’s plenty 
of good goods advertised in less than 
full page and many full page adver- 
tisers often drop to smaller space. 

In every way this is a practical ad. 
The heading explains the message. The 
opening talk unfolds the idea. The 
sub-panel suggests the phone order. 
The listing serves two purposes: that 
of making the tie-up complete and that 
of suggesting items to the reader. 


A Prize Ad 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 8 in.) 

The Johannesen Bros. (New Orleans, 
La.) ad, reproduced herewith, enjoys 
the distinction of winning the $10 prize 
in the ad contest conducted by Phil- 
adelphia-Made Hardware, a_ house 
organ published in the interests of 
Quaker City hardware manufacturers. 

We think the ad exceptionally well 
written and arranged and of course one 
of its specially attractive features to 
the judges of the contest is the fact 
that it mentions the products of the 
manufacturers who jointly publish the 
house organ. 

The thought in the heading is a 
mighty good one for these days and a 
practical one for the man who works 
with tools. 


After the M. O. Men 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 

C. T. Aid, president of the Aid Hard- 
ware Company, West Plains, Mo., is 
neither giving “aid” nor comfort to the 
mail-order folks these days. He is 
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bombarding his customers with caustic 
comment on and convincing comparison 
with the efforts of the catalog men. 
The circular reproduced was one re- 
cently sent out and is self-explanatory. 
Another piece of copy followed this one 
and featured the deadly parallel of 
price comparison between a Kansas 
City mail-order house and Aid’s store. 
Aid says in this circular that he 
saves for his customers the bother of 
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po oo 7 
Peptimism is the Keynote of to day. Put more 
pep in your work by using good Tools and locking 

them up securely with a Miller Lock. 











Miller Padlock. Yankee Drills do 
We have all styjes more work in less 
me time and last 
|| Ask to see the new longer. 
No. 617 double 
locking Padlock. We sell them 
The enterprising 
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Efficiency is important to day, there- 
fore use a Disston Trowel. 
Comglete line of Disston Saws, Files 
Trowels, [te. carried in stock. 


housewife uses an 
Enterprise Meat 
and Food Chopper 
to reduce the 
H.C. L. 











Remember, you can get it here, because 
“WE SELL IT” 
The best of everything and everything of the best 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery 
JOHANNESEN BROS. 


ORLEANS AND CHESTER STREETS 





base 


2—This ad brought home a $10 prize 








(1) Making out an order. (2) Send- 
ing cash in advance. (3) Waiting a 
week or two for goods. (4) Paying 
freight or express on same. (5) Mak- 
ing out claim for damages in shipping. 

Aid found out that this house was 
offering Champion-X Spark Plugs at 
the price the plug company charged 
him and on writing the company found 
out that no sale was made to the cata- 
log house and that the goods were 
secured in some underground manner. 
Aid then condemned this method of 



































October 27, 1921 











IF-- 


'F SOME of our good CAN YOU imagine ali the 


MeCALL CUSTOMERS WOMEN of your town 


WALKING DOWN MAIN STREET 
LAND IN JAIL i“ 
pleat WEAniNS 
IN THE next few weeks 
ee MeC ALL ‘S$ PATTERNS! And all the 


WE DON'T want 
: ne ae ae MEN ON THEIR knees 


WE WERE to blame PRaviNo FOR 
‘ee , *« 6 

WE WARN them now that the RAIN? 
ene : is © 


CENSORS and the WE DON'T believe it 
i RE ss 


source and the WE FEEL certain that 

ANTI-VICE SOCIETY will be on ruuEs Witt be 

es 6 “ee 

Seen Chae Think of some TROUBLE if this idea 

AGventeNe MANAGERS in Is canniep out 
. ee 


JALIL BECAUSE of their HENCE the warning. We may be 
ne ee 





IMMORAL idea about women clothes} OLD-FASHIONED but we still 
ee °- 6 


WHEN it comes to failing for BELIEVE THAT the woman who 
one 27 © 


SHORT SKIRTS and trick BUYS A PATTERN | 
re “i Wi 


BATHING COSTUMES we can HAS TO BUY 
ee o* © 


TAKE IT OR PIECE GOODS before she mikes the 
oe eee 


LEAVE IT ALONE and always ocnuene 
i. 6 


AND WE'RE WORRIED abo out those 


KNOW WHEN WE'VE HAD 
“ey 


ENOUGH Bat these fellows MeCALL CUSTOMERS who dor 
ee .* = 





WE'RE WARNING have gone SEEM TO REALIZE IT 
‘2 » ee 


TOO FAR They seem to WE'VE WARNED them = If they 


BELIEVE that women wil! GO TO JAIL they can't 
ao 9 — 


WEAR PATTERNS 


THE 


Auce t 25, 1928 


BLAME US. 


HOUSE OF AID 


Most Interesting Store in West Plains. Missouri. 











3—Tart talk for the efforts of the mail- 
order men 


cevasooeseanscanenneanenieny 





playing up a leader at a loss to create 
the impression that all catalog prices 
were lower. In other words, Aid, 
his publicity, goes at the catalog house 
hammer and tongs, but gets in some 
body blows instead of just howling and 
protesting. Here is what Mr. Aid 
says: “We believe it a very opportune 
time to fight the mail-order houses and 
if the retail merchants of the entire 
country would take advantage of it, it 
would put a crimp in them that would 
take years to overcome.” 

There is food for thought in Mr. Aid’s 
remarks. 


A $500,000 Hardware Sale 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 20 in.) 

A $500,000 hardware sale is an event 
worth recording and here you see the 
ad of the Stambaugh-Thompson Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, giving the full de- 
tails of the sale. 

The Stambaugh-Thompson Co. en- 
joys the reputation of treating its cus- 
tomers fairly, of keeping goods that 
are right up-to-date and for selling 
goods at prices that are reasonable. 

Recently this concern decided that 
goods were not moving out of its store 
as fast as they should and an intensive 
advertising campaign was inaugurated 
in the two leading Youngstown papers. 

Results have been extremely gratify- 
ing. The company says its sales have 
largely increased, customers have 
shown an eagerness to buy goods, and 
that the ad reproduced brought cus- 
tomers flocking to the store whose pur- 
chases made possible the heaviest sales 
records in the history of the company. 


HARDWARE AGE 


An Ad Which Set Readers Talking 


No. 5 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 

Chas. H. Wohrer, manager of the 
Gate City Lumber Company of Des 
Moines, N. M., sent us this ad and tells 
us that it is a style of publicity which 
the firm has been using throughout the 
past summer. 

Mr. Wohrer says further that this 
ad is attracting attention and causing 
many readers to inform him that they 
are following the announcements. 
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| ZIP TIPS 


—— $ —_—_—_—_— 
Guy Morrow & Son, Will, took out a 16-16 |. H. C. Dise Harro 
and rec this w week. They are successful farmers and studious bey. 
ers so that farm tools they buy must be right. 





13 
Stock Tanks—Well Casing—Pipe—Wood Rod-—Windmills— 
Fittings-—Every thing for water equipment and al! good heavy honest 
merchandise at prices that ure sure to please you. Your neighbors 
are saving money buying from us and so will you 








tte 
uan C. Martinez bought an I. H. C. 14-16 Dise Harrow wit ™~ 
Track ine week Mr. Martinez is one of the § merican 
citizens who is adapting himself to the Scateuleusl asatiions and 
is Ce | and easily making a ~ good farmer. He is noted as 
s careful buyer of farm machine 








Robert Jones, a 4 hustling young far farmer from the Grande 
neighborhood, took out Cream Separator Satur- 
day. The Piasese & a all the cream my saves you a lot of money 
on first caw besides lasting longer than any other machine made. 
Every Primrose owner is more than pleased. 








_— tf 

year ane and Tubes are giving better service than 

ever. nother large shipment received this week. Are you 4 

Goodyear user? If not why not? Do you listen to some prejudiced 

story pe Fae Oe bes best fabric = ‘cord casing made? Use them and 
be a satisfied autoist. 


— s-—— 
Now’ is the time to think of stoves. We have oil stoves for the 
moderatel: 


SIT er were rotowwrw ec cor ereeresceeess: 


ey 
many loads of lumber have gone out this week, we wont 
We thank every one of yes, and 
from the way you have Sonam ae talked w aterial 
and prices ft. suited thing in the building Tine for 
less. Every Swastika reader shoul look over our stock and prices. 


There was a’m “of big fine ideas in Bag oy Catan 

lecture. Have you taken a f it to heart 

one, no one*was left out. Search your own ee iN 

tions, analyze them and see if he was talking to you, then go to = 
Big ZIP Store and be surprised at the wonderful low prices. 

ur needs in our lines and our lines 





are going to save you money.qn you 
are many. 


———— 
rson Ratliff fee finished the Victor Van De Weile well, 
15 This is one of the dee 


is $1,600.00, but Mr. Van de Wei 
that he is mighty proud’ of it. , |, re 
LOOK OVER THESE HESE PRICES 

We have some Batgains to offer you this week. Ax- 
le grease 10 cents;Claw Hammers 26 cents; Peneils 30 ce —f. ~y' 
Pencil Tablets 4 cents; pia Granite Cup 6 cents; Aluminum Ci ¢ 
cents; Spoons, ete.,.ete, at lower — than be! & 2 
the war; Granite Pails at 50 cents; Alaminum a 
ing at $1.55; Auto — 20 cents; Spark 

each. All kinds of g@ease and oils at close ; 
cents pt... while the oo lasts; Hemener Handies 10 cents; Heavy: 
Halter Chains 50 cents. ‘any, many items all of which is 

in and will save you a lot of money. 


o- 


GATE CITY LUMBER COMPANY 
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4—Heavy sales records were made by 
this ad 





The ad is changed each week and 
Mr. Wohrer finds it much cheaper to 
run his items this way rather than in 
the reading columns. The difference 
will be better appreciated when we in- 
form you that this ad cost but $3.80. 

Mr. Wohrer claims, however, that this 
style of publicity, while creating inter- 
est and talk, is not getting the results 
that the firm expects. 

Perhaps too much is expected. Bet- 
ter give the advertising time to take 
hold during the buying months. Our 
suggestion is to vary the ad with dis- 
play announcements. We cannot help 
observing, however, that the sort of 
items that appear in this ad constitute 
the kind of copy that other hardware 
dealers use in their store papers. It is 
copy better fitted to the store paper 
than to newspaper advertising. Many 
live dealers have found this out and 
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that is why they are getting ideal 
publicity results through using both the 
newspapers and the store paper. 


Here we have what might be called 
a splendid example of wrong medium. 
The idea, the text and arrangement are 
all good. The copy is getting atten- 
tion and receiving comment, but Mr. 
Wohrer reports that it is not bringing 
in business. This text would be very 
sppropriate for a store paper because 
it is that style of sales propaganda— 


hun an interest news notes at the same 
time boosting for the Gate City Lumber 
Co. 

We must remember that the selec- 


tion of medium is as important in ad- 
vertising as the choice of words. 


suseran sense cetcepepeaseeniiiec i 








STANBAUGH 


114-116 West | 








$160 EDEN WASHERS— 199" 
We've Busted Them Wide-Everywhere! 


* 

















JUST A MOMENT 


To Look Back On the Three Days 
JUST PASSED 


OUR $500,000.00 |; 
HARDWARE SALE | 


Has been a boon and a blessing to tens of thousands of 
3 PEOPLE and HOMES—and has marked a new era in 
the history of hardware selling in the entire United States 





ALSO—Every proud record in the 76 year's life of 
this business has been smashed to smithereens! 
—More customers have passed into and out of our doors 
than ever——in a like 
— They've bought more goods and spent more money than 
in any other 3 days in our history! 











For being ABLE to say TRUTHFULLY all of the fore 
ing, we stop long enough in the busy whirl of selling to 
THANK THE MANY TENS OF THOUSANDS who 
have been in the crowds that came—also all those who 
tried to get into the store but failed! THANK YOU! 


| NOW--LOOKING FORWARD! 


This week, at hand we shall SERVE YOU BETTER~- 
as you richly deserve. 

1. SERVICE OF SELLING you— waiting on you is now 
much better—the NEW HELP’ are more accustomed 
to the stock—there will not be so many long waits for 
attention. 

2. DELIVERIES will come forward promptly if it is 
humanly possible. No more long delays. 

3. NEW GOODS —and new lot of merchandise will 
iad from overflowing stockrooms — and laid on 
the block—for YOUR saving! 

4. FINALLY. The sale— $500,000 worth of the best 
hardware in the land GOES FORWARD! Selling at the 
lowest prices in America — it's faith in the people unfelter- 
ing and unfailing—its stocks standing strong and un- 

.. No mere pieces of stocks here but high at 








poser ful at every turn 


every point, and helpf 
BEST THE FAIREST -THE SUREST! 


COME! Ano 00N'T DELAY 


When It Ends Will Be Too Late to 
WISH YOU HAD COME 


SAVE NOW 
15%, 20%, 25%, 30%, 
40%, 50% to 60% 


11 | STAMBAUGH-THOMPSON C0 




















5—This ad is creating a great deal of 
reader interest 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 








NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., Oct. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1921. 
Headquarters, Hotel Traymore. G. V. 


Horgan, secretary, 342 Madison Ave- ~ 


nue, New York. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VE- 
HICLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 17, 18, 
19, 1922. Headquarters, Coates House. 
Sessions in Century Theater. H. J. 
Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

PaciIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Denver, Col., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1922. W. 
M. McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Col. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. E. E. Lucas, 
secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Atheneum Hall, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, secre- 
tary, Sturgis. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1922. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Lincoln, Jan. 31, 
Feb. 1, 2, 3, 1922. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, 414-417 Little Building, Lin- 
coln. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


Save the 


Seldom the hand of the law, through 
machinery, the _ courts, 
pauses to pay a compliment to busi- 
ness. 

But this is exactly what happened 
the other day in Philadelphia when the 
grand jury placed its official seal of ap- 
proval on the slogan “Save the Surface 
and You Save All.” This is the watch- 
word of the “Save the Surface” Cam- 
paign now being conducted by the 
paint, varnish and allied industries. 

The formal endorsement of this 
slogan was contained in the final pre- 
sentment of the September grand jury 
for the city and county of Philadelphia, 
and was delivered to President Judge 

Charles Y. Audenreid, in Quarter Ses- 


CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. Ex- 
hibition at the Coliseum. A. R. Sale, 
secretary, Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, City Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. W. 
B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. 
LeRoy Smith, secretary, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon 
D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

OnHI0 HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Me- 
morial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 


CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
St. Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. F. X, Becherer, secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Roanoke, Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1922. Thos. B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 
City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 24, 25, 
26, 1922. Headquarters, Adolphus Ho- 
tel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 Main 
Street, Dallas. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boise, week of Jan. 31, 1922, 
dates to be announced later. E. E. Lu- 
cas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mitchell, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1030 Metro- 


politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 


AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee, Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Surface Campaign Approved by the Law 


sions Court, City Hall, Sept. 29. 

The grand jury personnel included 
several prominent women whose influ- 
ence on the final recommendations of 
the body is plainly manifest in the re- 
port. 

Usually the grand jury’s final mes- 
sage to the court is a brief report re- 
viewing indictments and a brief word 
about the public institutions visited, 
as provided by statute. 

During inspection trips to the county 
prisons, homes and alms house, the 
women made pertinent inquiries about 
conditions which previous juries had 
failed to observe. In the report on a 


certain institution the following is 
found: 
“Plaster is falling from nearly all 
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the walls, especially in the kitchen. 

“Some sections, we believe, never 
have been painted. 

“The slogan ‘Save the Surface and 
You Save All’ surely applies here.” 

The report is signed by Philip Brandt, 
foreman, and Harry Harwick, secre- 
tary. President-Judge Audenreid pro- 
nounced the report “highly interesting” 
and ordered copies of the recommenda- 
tion forwarded to the departments af- 
fected. 

No less noteworthy than its civic 
probe was in endorsement of the paint 
and varnish industry’s slogan. This is 
believed to be the first time any grand 
jury has singled out a particular en- 
terprise for praise. 



































The Oliver Brothers, Inc., Market Letter 


The Period of Stagnation Is Over and an Increasing 
Demand for Hardware. Will Soon Be 
—Business Confidence Is Being 


S a major premise, we are pre- 
pared to state that we believe 
that the record breaking period 
of deadly stagnation is over, we believe 
that a period of increased activity will 
now be experienced. By this we mean 
an increase in demand, not an advance 
in the price level of hardware, and the 
affiliated products. We have been ex- 
periencing, during the last few months, 
a period of business inactivity entirely 
without precedent and the very severity 
of this depression must necessarily 
make it one of short duration. 

The country has been existing on 
surplus stocks, using these only spar- 
ingly, but a surplus eventually must 
become exhausted, no matter how spar- 
ingly used; then purchases to replen- 
ish must be indulged in. All signs 
would seem to indicate that stocks are 
now becoming exhausted, and our own 
experience is that orders are increas- 
ing in frequency, and taking on, more 
and more, the appearance of stock re- 
quisitions. 

Liquidation Incompleted 


Taking the market as a whole, we 
do not believe that liquidation has been 
thoroughly completed. Cotton, woolens, 
hides, rubber, copper, tin, and other 
non-ferrous metals, have all been well 
deflated, in fact, in some of these items 
liquidation possibly went too far. Iron 
and steel, wheat and coal are practi- 
cally the only basic commodities on 
which prices have not either reached 
or gone below those prevailing before 
the war. The market is in that uncer- 
tain, wavering stage where some prices 
are advancing, others declining, in an 
endeavor to find a normal level. 

As far as iron and steel and their 
kindred products are concerned how- 
ever, they were the last to start de- 
flation and the trend was materially 
retarded by the fact that wages and 
freight rates, which have such a heavy 
bearing on the price of these com- 
modities, had not been reduced radi- 
cally. The leading steel interests have 
now made material reductions in wages, 
and lowered their costs of production 
accordingly. All signs would seem to 
indicate that railroad legislation will 
be given early consideraton by Con- 
gress, although it is unfortunate that 
it was not given immediate considera- 
tion. There should be a reduction in 
freight rates of possibly 25 per cent., 
and so the cost of production lowered. 

‘Enlarging on the subject of iron and 
steel prices, while the general economic 
law is that prices are determined by 
supply and demand, the item of cost 
of production is a vital factor; and 
when selling prices go below costs, 


either selling prices must go up, costs 
come down, or eventually the producer 
operating at a loss must suspend 
operations. Costs will of course ceme 
down, but while waiting for this to 
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Signs of Better Times 


Surplus stocks are becoming 
exhausted and orders are in- 
creasing. 

Advancing demand and in- 
creasing production will cut 
your overhead. 

Confidence and optimism are 
once more noticeable. 
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occur, there probably will be a halt in 
the downward trend of prices of raw 
materials. It would not be surprising 
to see the iron and steel market remain 
stationary for a period, or on some 
lines to even advance a trifle while 
trying to find a level of selling prices 
consistent with costs. It would appear 
in the case of some of these advances 
at least, that they are well advertised 
ahead, and plenty of opportunity given 
the buyer to cover at the lower basis. 
The desired effect was to secure orders 
presumably, and this method of pro- 
cedure seemed to be partially success- 
ful at least. 

Referring to the market as a whole 
again, that is, the market in which 
our clients are interested, namely, hard- 
ware, auto and electrical supplies, mine 
and mill supplies, and kindred products, 
one factor contributing to the manufac- 
turers’ high costs has been the lack of 
demand and the consequent increase in 
overhead. Advancing demand with in- 
creased production will decrease the 
percentage of overhead and enable the 
manufacturers to reduce prices because 
we fear it will be a long time before 
they enjoy 100 per cent production 
even with an increased demand, and 
with this condition prevailing they can 
reduce prices because of lowered costs. 

With stocks becoming exhausted and 
the necessities of life continuing, we 
look for the paradox of increasing de- 
mand and advancing production, accom- 
panied by declining prices. 


Cycles of Prices 


Looking at the market in a broad 
way and attempting to visualize the 
great cycles of price movements, we 
know that the market had a general 
advancing tendency for a few years 
back, in spite of short intermediate 
periods of advances and declines, and 
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Experienced 


Restored 


looking forward we believe that we 
will have a price cycle for a long per- 
iod, perhaps years, with a general de- 
clining trend. 

For real prosperity we need 100 per 
cent production and 100 per cent con- 
sumption in truly creative efforts. Be- 
fore the war export business was essen- 
tial to utilize to the fullest extent our 
productive capacity. During the war, 
our capacity increased at least 50 per 
cent, and outstripped the increase in 
ordinary domestic demand, therefore, 
more than ever are we dependent on 
our export market, and this one thing 
we will be unable to utilize to its max- 
imum for some time to come. Our 
foreign customérs are in no condition 
to buy heavily at the present time be- 
cause while they might sadly need the 
material we can sell them, they have 
not the means to pay for them. 


European Reconstruction 


The European countries will not get 
on their feet while there is a constant 
drain on their treasuries, and it would 
appear that the salvation of these 
nations is to build up their home indus- 
tries to such an extent that they can 
export on their own account and re- 
establish their credit. The reconstruc- 
tion in these countries must necessarily 
be of long duration and it probably will 
be a corresponding period before our 
trade is back on a normal basis. 

All reports would seem to indicate 
that Germany is making more rapid 
strides than any other foreign country, 
in reconstruction and the re-establish- 
ment of foreign trade. Although the 
defeated nation, everything is in her 
favor. With typical thoroughness she 
is making every effort to outstrip her 
competitors and she has a tremendous 
advantage in the very low cost of pro- 
duction. The German skilled laborer 
gets about 60 marks a day—which is 
about 60c in our money; big food pro- 
ducers are required by law to set a per- 
centage aside for the laborer which will 
enable him to live; the mill owners pro- 
vide homes for the laborers at such a 
nominal rent that it amounts to noth- 
ing at all. The rate of exchange is all 
in her favor. Every effort is being 
made to purchase raw materials in 
countries whose exchange rate is at a 


lower level than Germany’s, namely 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Russia, ete.; and Germany sells the 


finished products in countries with a 
much higher exchange rate, such as the 
United States, and the South American 
nations; so several profits may be 
added. 

It is probable that a new protective 
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tariff will go into effect within the 
next few months. To what extent it 
will prevent the influx of foreign mer- 
chandise is problematical. Consider- 
able agitation is on foot at the present 
time among the manufacturers to have 
a radical change made in the present 
system of ad-valorem duties and to 
have a system established to add duties 
as per American valuation in American 
money rather than the present system 
of foreign valuation. This system 
would of course, increase the cost of 
foreign products to a tremendous ex- 
tent, in some instances, increasing the 
duty many times. 


Optimism Increasing 


We are glad to repeat that confidence 
in our own domestic market shows ap- 
pearances of being restored and we 
hear optimistic utterances from every 
section of the country. Our friends 
from the South, the ones from the 
West, and those in our own locality all 
unite in expressing a confident feeling 
that the period of stagnation is prac- 
tically past and our domestic business 
has turned the corner. 

It is to be regretted that Congress 
had not seen fit to take up the pend- 
ing railroad legislation before the 
Congressional recess; and also appar- 


A Fable of the Wise Salesman 


And in those days, behold there came 
through the gates of the city a sales- 
man from afar off. And it came to 
pass that as the days went by he sold 
large scads of stuff. They that were 
grouches smiled and gave him the 
glad hand, even the tight wads opened 
their purse strings to him. 

And there were buyers galore who 
could squeeze a penny until the blood 
flowed from Caesar’s nose, and behold, 
even they took the stranger to the vil- 
lage Inn and filled him with much fine 
eats and also drink from a nearby 
spring. 

And there were those who had already 
invaded the city, known as order takers 
who had spent their days adding to the 
swindle sheet, and they were aston- 
ished, saying one to the other, “how 
does he get away with it.” 

And it came to pass that many of 
them gathered together in the back 
room at the village Inn, when a 
stranger came among them, and he was 
one wise guy. 

And they spoke and said unto him: 

Tell us, for the love of Mike, how 
is it? This man hath come among us 
from afar off. He flivvereth about in 
a flivver from the early morn even until 
night gathering great bunches of or- 
ders, while we who are of the city, 
behold our order books are blank and 
we fear to report to the sales manager, 
lest he smite us hip and thigh. 

The stranger said: 

“He of whom you speak, verily is one 
mighty hustler. He ariseth early in 


the morn and goeth forth full of pep. 
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ently decided to make any reduction in 
taxes effective, beginning 1922 rather 
than retroactive over 1921; but there 
seems no doubt that these leading sub- 
jacts for legislation will now secure 
prior consideration, as well as legisla- 
tion to prevent the dumping of Ameri- 
can surplus war properties on our home 
market. 


Railroads the Largest Buyers 


The railroads are ordinarily the 
largest domestic buyers, and when they 
reenter the market in an earnest way, 
the demand must necessarily increase 
materially. Before another year has 
gone, confidence should have been re- 
stored sufficiently so that the long neg- 
lected building program should proceed 
as anticipated. 

On the question of renewing stocks, 
while we do not believe that the bottom 
of the market has been reached as far 
as prices are concerned, we wish to 
take issue with those wholesalers who 
are refraining from making any pur- 
chases until they believe that the time 
has come when prices will go no lower. 
Prices have been declining of recent 
months in a very encouraging manner 
and as they approach nearer and 
nearer to what might be considered a 
normal level, the smaller and less fre- 





He knoweth whereof he speaketh and 
he worketh to beat the band. He belly- 
acheth not, neither doth he knock on 
his competitors. He is arrayed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, while you go forth 
with faces unshaven and holes in your 
socks. 

“While you gather here and say one 
to the other, ‘verily it is a helluva day 
to work,’ he is among the buyers, and 
when the eleventh hour cometh, he 
needeth no alibi. The afternoon movies 
attracteth him not and he passeth up 
the poolroom like nearbeer. 

“He sayeth not to the sales manager, 
‘behold, they that are in this, town are 
a bunch of boneheads,’ neither doth he 
say, ‘everywhere I have called were 
they out,’ not doth he report that they 
are all stocked up and then tie himself 
to a poker game. 

“He knoweth his line, and they that 
would scorn him come across with good 
orders, buyers were loath to say him 
nay, but bringeth forth their trusty 
fountain pen and when he goeth out 
to crank his flivver he hath their names 
on the dotted line.” 

And the stranger spaketh to them 
once more saying, “go and do like- 
wise.” 

But they answered and said, “old 
stuff, old stuff. We have heard all that 
bunk before.” 

And they would not. But called for 
a new deck. 


On the Trail of Fall Hunter 
(Continued from page 172) 


other phase of the hardware busi- 
ness, to say nothing of the ability 








quent become the declines; and the 
item of risk in making stock purchases 
for requirements is reduced in propor- 
tion. In other words, with declines 
occurring with lessening frequency, 
materials bought can be turned over 
before declines have proceeded to an 
extent where they cannot be absorbed 
in the wholesaler’s margin of profit. 

We do not believe it is a time for 
speculative buying. We believe that it 
is a time for conservatism, a time to 
buy for a period ahead for which the 
buyer can count on means of disposal. 

Business Confidence Restored 

To repeat briefly, we believe that as 
far as demand is concerned, the corner 
has been turned and it is already be- 
ginning to pick up. We believe that 
the declining price market will extend 
over a considerable period, with a halt 
now and then; and that the export 
business and foreign markets will not 
be completely restored for perhaps 
some years. But in general, the most 
important point is that business con- 
fidence is being restored and appro- 
priate legislation by Congress should 
start a period of domestic commercial 
expansion. 


Yours very truly, 
OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 


and the high sense of discrimination 
which are equally as indispensible. 

However, window trimming, like 
other things in life, requires simple 
common sense. There are hundreds 
of good displays in hardware stores 
throughout the country, at all sea- 
sons of the year, which are trimmed 
by men who simply apply common 
sense and care to arrangement and 
detail. The reason there are not 
more good displays is because mer- 
chants in many instances are not able 
to devote the necessary time and at- 
tention to arrangements. The win- 
dow display in any retail store is an 
important agency for increasing sales 
and to neglect it is to waste an un- 
limited opportunity. 

The windows we have described are 
practical examples of what can be 
done toward using one of the most 
effective agencies for increasing sales 
at the disposal of the dealer. 

What these progressive dealers 
have done you can do. The range of 
displays described in this article 
prove that there is a fall hunting or 
camping display adapted to your 
windows, be they large or small. A 
little planning, a little enthusiasm, 
and the goods at hand are all you 
need. Turn that’ gun-loving sales- 
man of yours loose in your windows 
next week. Then keep track of re- 
sults. You will find a real profit 
trail leading from those windows to 
your cash register. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 


New York, Oct, 24, 1921. 


OST of the executives of local 
M. wholesale firms were out of 
- town during the past week at- 
tending the Jobbers’ Convention at 
Atlantic City. Those who were in town 
were interested chiefly in the conven- 
tion and were somewhat concerned over 
the railroad situation. 

It was pointed out that a strike at 
this time would be somewhat of a local 
hardship in the hardware business. 
Stocks being little more than adequate, 
a tie-up of transportation would be a 
problem, and although this would by 
no means cripple business, it would 
cause embarrassment. 

Reports of the week ring with opti- 
mism and dealers say that sales are in- 
creasing slowly.  Jobbers’ sales have 
been good all week and the New York 
market is active. 

Orders for winter goods, calling for 
later delivery, are coming in in better 
quantities, and there is every indica- 
tion of a good winter trade. 

There are a number of rumors re- 
garding price adjustments, both up and 
down, on certain lines which may take 
place following the convention. This 
talk, however, seems more or less un- 
founded. 

Among the more important price 
changes announced by jobbers are the 
following: 

Wrecking bars, all sizes, have been 
reduced approximately 10 per cent. 

Pine tar declined 3 cents per gal. 

Drip pans were reduced 5 per cent on 
October 10. 

Wire coat and hat hooks take a dis- 
count of 40 and 10 per cent. 

Lane Barn Door Hangers have been 
reduced 10 per cent. 

White Mountain Freezers take a dis- 
count of 50 per cent. 

Out-of-Sight rat traps are quoted at 
$1.30 per doz. 

Out-of-Sight mouse traps are quoted 
at 706 cents per doz. 

Official mouse traps are quoted at 36 
cents per doz. 

Victor mouse traps are quoted at 16 
cents per doz. 

Holdfast mouse traps are quoted at 16 
cents per doz, 

Wood Choker mouse traps, 4 holes, 
are quoted at $1.05 per doz. 


NEW YORK 


Jobbers report the following an- 
nouncements from manufacturers: 

New Era Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has issued a new price list on oilers. 

Reading Saddlery Mfg. Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., has issued price list No. 4. 

Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has made reductions 
on turnbuckles, 1 inch and smaller, effec- 
tive Oct. 15. 

Keystone Screw Co., Yardley, Pa., 
has reduced prices on machine cap 
screws. 

Consolidated Fruit Jar Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., has issued a new dis- 
count sheet, dated Oct. 13. 

Maple City Stamping Co., Peoria, IIL, 
has issued a new discount sheet, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, which applies to goods listed 
in Catalog No. 20. 

Canfield Stove Co., New York City, 
oil stoves, oil heaters, has reduced its 
entire line from 10 to 20 per cent. 

National Spring Clip Co., Montpelier, 
Vt., has issued a new price list on its 
patented clothes pins. 

W. A. Whiting Mfg. Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has made a general reduction on 
portable, hand metal punches. 

George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued a new price list dated 
Oct. 1, which supersedes all previous 
lists on linoleum and kindred products. 

Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has issued price list No. 47, effec- 
tive Oct. 4, which shows substantial re- 
ductions in Gordon tires and tubes. 


Automobile Accessories.—There seems 
to be a little more interest for automo- 
bile accessories in the local market. 
Winter specialties are beginning to get 
the attention of the retailers. Stocks 
are fairly adequate. 


Ash Sifters.—The demand for ash 
sifters is fairly good. Prices are firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Heavy steel galvanized ash sifter, rotary 
wire sieve iron brace bands, $30 per doz. 
Crated, $33 per doz. 


Axes.—The present demand for axes 
is fairly good. Stocks are adequate and 
prices steady. 


House axes, ebony finish, 2% Ib., $12 per 
aoz. 

“Fall City” axes, 2% Ib., $13.50 per doz. 
Long Island handled axes, 2% to 2% Ib., 
$19.50 per doz 

Second quality, 36-in. handle, 5 Ib., 
$19 per doz. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern, 4 to 5 Ib., 
20.75 per doz, 

Connecticut pattern, 
3% Ib., $19.50 per doz. 
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Bolts and Nuts.—The market for this 
class of goods seems generally stronger. 
There are rumors of advances on ma- 
chine and carriage bolts, but on the 
general market quotations there has 
been no change. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common carriage bh s by 6 and 
smaller, 50, 10 per cent to 10 and 5 per 
cent; longer and thicke: and 10 per 
cent to 50 and 5 per cent 

Machine bolts, % by 4 and smaller, 50, 


10, 10 per cent to.60 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 50 and 10 per cent to 50, 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 per cent; larger and thicker, 75 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 


Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 40-5 
per cent: brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 75 per 
cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 65 per cent; 
14/32 in., 60 per cent 

Lock washers, 50 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 
cent. 
~TIron rivets, 60 per cent; solid copper 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80 per cent 


Builders’ Hardware.—In the suburban 
districts building is booming. Conse- 
quently the sale of builders’ hardware 
is going along very steadily. It seems 
to be the general impression that good 
business in builders’ hardware will con- 
tinue for some time. 

Coffee Mills —Moderate attention is 
being given to coffee mills. Stocks are 
adequate and prices very firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 





Coffee mill,.glass hopper, metal parts, 
japanned, holds 1 Ib. coffee, $11 per doz. 
Same, slightly different shape, $14.25 per 
doz. 


Cotton Gloves.—Cotton gloves are in 
very good demand. Jobbers’ stocks are 
ample and prices appear to be very 
firm. ‘ 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton gloves, white canton flannel, with 


knit cotton wrist, light, $1 per doz. pair, 
net; heavy, $1.75 per doz, pair, net. Heavy 
weight white canton flannel, cuff lined, 


with heavy stiffened material, regular style, 
$1.75 per doz. pair, net; leather faced, $4 
per doz. pair, net. 

Farming Tool Handles.—The current 
demand for farming tool handles is 
moderate. Stocks are good and prices 
remain unchanged. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $4.75 per 
loz. : 6 ft., $7.25 per doz.; hay fork handles, 
straight, 5 ft.. $4 per doz.; 6 ft., $6.40 per 
doz. 


Long handle manure fork handle. $4.20 
per doz.: wooden D manure fork handle, 
$6.60 per doz. Six ft. rake handle, $5.90 
per doz. 

Shank hoe handles, $2.20 per doz. Spade 
handles, $6.75 per doz 

Malleable D spading fork handle, $5.45 


per doz., plus 5 per cent. Wooden D spad- 
ing fork handle, $6.60 per doz. 
Bundle lots 5 per cent off 
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Galvanized Ware.—The long looked 
for advance of % cent per lb. on gal- 
vanized sheets has been announced. 
The market is considered quite firm, 
with every indication of further 
strengthening. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New bet 7 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $5.25 to 
$5.50 per 100 Ib. - 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 


Galvanized ved 8 qt., $2.35; 10 at., $2.70; 
12qt.., $2.95; 14 qt., $3. 30; 16 at., $4 per doz, 
Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $7.85; No. 


2, $8.80; No. 3, $10.25; ‘all per doz. 

Ice Scrapers.—Orders for ice scrapers 
calling for future delivery are fairly 
good. Stocks seem sufficient and prices, 
it is thought, will remain unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b, New York: 

Ice “ar ge solid shank, steel blade, 
rough finish, 64% x 5% in., 4 ft. handle, $6.25 
per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, tem- 
pered steel blade, 7 x n., 3% in. po 
ished and painted’ blue, : ft. handle, $7.5 


per doz. Ice scrapers, socket extra may 
7 in. blade, 6 in. deep, 1% in polished and 
painted blue, 4 ft. handle, $10 per doz. Ice 
scrapers, extra heavy, solid shank, double 
beaded blade, 8 x 6 in. heavy iron ferrule, 


4% ft. handle, $10.40 per doz. 

Demand for ice skates 
is picking up a little. Stocks are suffi- 
cient and prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Men’s and boys’ all clamp club skates, 
sizes 8 to [2 in., 91c. to $1.18. Men’s and 
boys’ all clamp hoc key skates, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, sizes 9% to 
11% in., $1.24 to $1.63. Canadian hockey 
skates for men, women and children, nar- 
row foot plate, sizes 8 to 11% in., 94c. to 
$1.48. Women’s and children’s club skates, 
russet leather back and strap, sizes 8 to 

in. Polished cast steel runners, $1.15 
to $1.40 Women’s and children’s clamp 
hockey skates, $1.40. Women’s and chil- 
dren’s clamp hockey skates, russet leather 
back and strap, runners made of cast steel, 
nickel plated, $1.51 to $1.99. 


Lanterns.—Business is very light as 
far as lanterns are concerned, and 
there does not seem to be much evidence 
of any immediate improvement. Prices 
are firm and stocks appear to be suffi- 
cient. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lantern, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.75 per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 
per doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.25 per 
doz. Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, 
$19 per doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, 
enamel finish, $25 per doz. Imperial plat- 
form lanterns, $9.75 each. 


Levels.—Along with other building 
necessities, there has been a good de- 
mand for levels. Stocks appear ade- 
quate and prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Pocket levels, iron, 3 in., japanned, 





$1.72 


per doz.; 2 in. hexagon brass, nickel] plated, 
a glass, $3.60 per doz.; same, 4% in., 
$8.20 per doz. 


Line levels, 3 in. aluminum, German sil- 
ver end, $5.13 per doz. 

Plumbs and Levels.—Cast iron japanned, 
nickel plated trimmings, with proved 
glasses, two oy 6 in., $16.32 per doz. ; 
same, 24 in., $31.6 

Steel Levels.—C Ola rolled steel, web 
japanned, 1 plumb and two levels, 22 in., 
$19.38 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—The current linseed oil 
market is considered fairly firm. There 
is a moderate demand for oil on the 
part of buyers. Prices are practically 
the same as last week. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in car lots, 70c. to 72c. per 
gal.; less than car lots, but more than 5 
bbl., 73c. to 75c. per gal.; single bbl. lots 


is 76c. to 78c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra per gal, and double boiled oil is 3c. 
extra per gal. Oil in half bbl. lots is 5c. 
extra per gal. 


Nails.—Rumors of further price cut- 
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ting persist, but there seems to be no 
specific information available. Stocks 
are sufficient, the demand very good, and 
the prices quoted here represent the 
average quotation offered in the New 
York market. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $3.50 to $3.70, base, per keg. 
Cut nails, $4. 25 to $4.45, base, per keg. 
Coated nails, $3 base, _ber keg 

Wire nails and brads, 75-10 oy 80 per cent. 


Naval Stores.—Turpentine’ declined 1 
cent per gal., but with little results. 
The demand for both rosin and turpen- 
tine is confined to small quantity sales. 
In rosin oils business is reported as 
showing a slight improvement; tar pitch 
is holding its own. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. : 

Turpentine is 74c. to 76c. per gal. Rosin 
is being quoted B, D, E and F grades, 
$5.65; G grade, $5.70; H and I grades, $5.85; 
K grade, $6.10; M ‘grade, $6.60; N grade, 
$6.75; WG, $7; WW, $7.3 

Roller Skates.—Roller skates are in 
fair demand at present. Stocks appear 
adequate and prices continue firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extend 7% to 9% in., cast iron 
rolls, web heel and toe straps, $1.10 per 
pair. Same, better grade, $1.20 per pair. 
Extension skates, with tops, trucks, clamp 
made of cold rolled steel, rubber cushioned, 
extension, 74% to 10 in., half strap heel, 
clamp toe, plain steel roll. $2.10 per pair. 
Extension ball-bearing roller skates, for 
men, nickel-plated, $2.65 per pair. Same, 
for women, $2.75 per pair. 


Rope and Twine.—There is a steady 
consistent demand for twine. The local 
rope market, however, is unchanged. 
Prices are firm in both rope and twine. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 17c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardware grade, 14c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 13c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
lic. per lb. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c, to 15¢c. per lb. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib 


Screws.—The demand for screws is 
fairly consistent. Stocks are ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Wood Screws.—F lat head, bright, 771 
per cent; flat head, galvanized, 62%-15 Hated 
cent; round head, blued, 75-15 per cent; 
round head, nickeled, 65-15 per cent; round 
head, brass, 70-20 per cent; flat head, 
brass, 72%%2-20 per cent; round head, brass 
nickeled, 65-20 per cent. 

Machine Screws.—Iron, flat and round, 
80-10 per cent; brass, flat and round, 75 
per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 per cent. / 

Set screws, 75-5 per cent. 


Sporting Goods.—With prospects of 
cooler weather there has been more in- 
terest shown in football goods. The 
general sporting goods line is fairly 
active. Stocks are sufficient, and prices 
consistent. 


New York: 
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Sleds.—Fairly active demand is re- 
ported for sleds, although it is a little 
early for any real indication. Prices 
are not expected to change. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Fiexible Flyer sleds, No. 1, 38 in. long, 12 
in. wide, 6 in. high, $4.50 each; No. 2, 42 in. 
long, 18 in. wide, 6 in. high, $5 each ; No. 3, 
47 in. long, 14 in. wide, 744 in, high, $6.50 
each: No. 4, 52 in. long, 14 in. wide, 7% in 
high, = each. Junior Racer, 49 in. long, 12 
in. wide, 6% in. high, $5.50 each ; Racer, 57 
in. long, 13 in. wide, 7% in high, $6. 75 each : 


No. 5, 63 in. long, 16 “in. wide, 8 in. high, 
$9.50 each. No. with one pair of foot 
rests, $7.75; No. 5, with two pair of foot 
rests, $11. 


Stove Pipes and Elbows.—In the 
suburban districts there is quite a good 
demand for stove pipes and elbows, pre- 
sumably being used in new buildings 
and as replacement material in old 
houses. Stocks are sufficient for the 
present and prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 


Stove pipe, black iron, No. 28 sage: 12 
lengths to a bundle, 4 in., $1.60; 4% in., 
$1.75; 5 in., $1.95; 5% in., $2.25; 6 in., $2.50 
each per doz. lengths. 

Elbows, black iron, No. 28 ge, 12 
lengths to a bundle, 4 in., $1. ‘60: ar cr in., 
$1.70: 5 in., $1.80; 5% in., $2.10; 6 in., $2.25 


each per bundle of 12 lengths. 

Tree Holders.—Jobbers are beginning 
to stock up on tree holders, and have 
found a fairly active retail demand. 
Stocks are sufficient and prices firm. 


Cast iron tree stands, japanned, striped 
with gold bronze in. opening, per 
doz. net; 3 in. opening, $16.75 per doz. net: 
“Gem” tree stand, $5.75 per doz, 


Toys. — The present toy market is in 
a satisfactory condition. The demand 
is fairly active and stocks appear to be 
adequate. 

Window Glass.—The weekly increase 
of building has brought on a very good 
demand for window glass in addition 
to the regular fall replacement business 
which is always done. Prices are firm 
and there are adequate stocks. 


Prices to retailers f.0.b, New York: 

B a window glass, 82 per cent dis- 
coun 

B double glass, 85 per cent discount. 

A double and single glass, 82 per cent. 


Wire Goods.—Reports indicate a con- 
sistent interest for wire goods. Many 
good orders have been received for 
future delivery. For current consump- 
tion orders run light and moderate. 
Rumors of varying prices persist. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50 and 5 per cent, 
from New York stock, 45 per cent. Poultry 


netting, galvanized before weaving, fac- 
tory shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 3x 3, $4.77% 
per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4, $5 per 100 sq. ft. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARD AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 24. 


—- in Chicago has increased 
to a considerable degree A num- 
ber of new enterprises are being started 
and there is every indication that some 
of the big projects which have been 
postponed will soon be under way. The 
prospects are that this will be an active 
winter for building and that much work 
will be done regardless of weather con- 
ditions. 

Builders’ hardware has been selling 
well and should be more active than 


usual this winter. One of the large 
manufacturers reports that business 
has been better during the last eight 
weeks than for any similar period this 
year and that the chances are there 
will be good business all through the 
winter. 

There is also an increase in opti- 
mism in the unemployment situation 
too. The probabilities are that there 
will not be as serious a situation this 
winter as was at first feared. There 
is a goodly amount of public work un- 
der way and in addition to this some 
industries are planning extensions, all 
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of which.will serve to reduce the idle- 
ness. In the smailer communities the 
situation is not as bad as it is in larger 
cities. 

The railroad situation seems to be 
improving all the time, with increases 
in business and a little more buying 
on the part of the carriers. 

Business still feels the need of cold- 
er weather before it will be as brisk 
as it should be, but there has been a 
slight turn for the better and there is 
no doubt that sales will increase ma- 
terially during the next few weeks. 

Collections are keeping up quite well 
and are expected to improve as goods 
move in larger volume. 

Cotton goods continue uncertain, with 
tendencies for prices to go up, but other 
lines are quite steady. 

Automobile Accessories.—Tire and 
tube sales are holding the center of the 
stage and a fair amount of business is 
being done on these items. Prices con- 
tinue steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Reliable jacks, No. 46, $3 each, $34 
doz.; De Luxe long handled jacks, $8.50 
each; No. 1 standard jacks, $3.25 each; 
twin-cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 each; Sim- 
er jacks, $2.10 each; Stewart hand horns, 

4 each; Howe spotlights, $4 each; Weed 
chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per pair, with 25 ner 
cent off in lots of one dozen pairs and 33% 
per cent off in lots of more than one doz. 
pairs; Rid-O-Skid chains, $2 to $2.65 per 
pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 3%, $2.50 each; 
gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.05, each; Lyon 
bumpers, $10.25 each; Bethlehem spark 
plugs in lots of 100 special type, 43c. each; 
Mica type Bethlehem, 74c. each; standard 
porcelain Bethlehem plugs, 55c. each; Her- 
cules Giant plugs, 55c. to 60c, each; Her- 
cules Junior plugs, 27c. to 35c. each; HelFi 
standard plugs, 45c. to 52c. each: HelFi 
tractor plugs, 83c. to 97c. each; A. C. Titan 
plugs, 58c. each; A. C, Cico plugs, 48c. each; 
Splitdorf plugs, 70c. to 78c. each; United 
Junior plugs, 40c. each; Champion X plugs, 
50c. each; Champion O plugs, 50c. each; 
Champion heavy duty plugs, 57c. each. 


Axes.—The season is still favorable 
for axes and good business is being en- 
joyed, with no price changes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality, single bitted, un- 
handled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14.50 base; good 

uality black unhandled axes 
13.50 base; single 
$16.50 to $22 doz. 

Alarm Clocks.—Sales have been big 
and have not fallen off. Indications are 
for a continuation of good business in 
alarm clocks for many weeks. Prices 


are at the same level. 


same weight, 
bitted handled axes, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: America, $13:08 doz, lots; case, 
12.48 doz.; Bluebird, $15 doz. lots; case, 
14.16 doz.; Bunkie, $25.56 doz. lots; case, 


24.60 doz.; Lookout, $16.08 doz. lots; case, 


15.48 doz.; Sleepmeter, $17.52 doz, lots; 
case, $16.92 doz. 
Bicycles and Tires.—There is not 


much interest in cycles and dealers 
show little disposition to place future 
orders at this early date. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales have been 
good during the past week, in fact, for 
several weeks past, and there are some 
in the trade who expect the best winter 
demand there has been in several years. 
A great deal of new work is being 
started in Chicago and this means good 
business for the coming weeks. Prices 
are at the same level and it is the 
statement of manufacturers that fur- 
ther declines cannot be expected and 
would not be justified under their pres- 
ent costs. 
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Coal Hods.—Good demand has been 
felt for hods during the past few weeks 
and active business is in prospect for 
some time to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Galvanized open hods, 17-in., $5.40 
doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 17-in., $6.65 
doz.; galvanized open hods, 18-in., $5.90 
doz. ; japanned open hods, 17-in., $3.85 doz. ; 
japanned funnel hods, 17-in., $4.85 doz.; 
japanned open hods, 18-in., $4.30 doz. 

Cotton Gloves.—Good business has 
been enjoyed on cotton gloves and mit- 
tens. Sales are still good. There is 
no overstocking of these goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.20 doz. ; 
8 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.45 doz.; 10 oz. 
knit wrist gloves, $1.80 doz.; 8 oz. plain 
husking mittens, $1.15 doz. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The cop- 
per market is slightly stronger. Prices 
on rivets and burrs are considered low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Standard sizes and packages, 50 
per cent discount. 

Chains.—Cow ties are the most ac- 
tive in the sales. Prices are without 


change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Proof coil chains, 1-in. base, $8.50 
per 100 lb.; standard coil chains, 50 per 


cent off list; No. 00, 4% ft. electric welded 
chain cow ties, $2.75 doz. 


Cutlery.—These are busy days in the 
cutlery field. The dealer who realizes 
that he must begin to set his lines for 
the holiday business turns to cutlery 
as one of the most dependable. Inter- 
est has been good in pocket knives and 
practically évery variety of cutlery is 
selling well. The demand for silver- 
ware has been brisk and now that some 
makers have shaded prices better sales 
are expected. It seems to be the job- 
bers’ opinion that cutlery prices are as 
low as they will be this year. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Prices continue to cling to the low level 
despite the advance on sheets. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage 5b-in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor elbow, $1.55 doz. 


Files.—Prices are the same and sales 
are good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent 
off: American files, 70 per cent off; Disston 
files, 50-10-10 per cent off; Black Diamond 
files, 50-10 per cent off. 

Flint Paper and Cloth.—Business is 
not as good in this item as it was a 
few weeks ago. Prices are without 


change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality- flint paper, No. 0. 


$4.50 per ream; first quality emery cloth, 
No. 0, $27 per ream. 


Galvanized Ware.—A policy of light 
buying is still in force and jobbers as 
well as retailers are not stocking heav- 
ily, the jobbers being forced into this 
position by the action of the retailer 
who has long neglected to buy in nor- 
mal quantities. Manufacturers are run- 
ning only on part time or part capacity. 
Prices are the same. Galvanized coal 
hods have been more active, but pails 
and tubs are still very slow. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Good busi- 
ness is being enjoyed in ammunition. 
Guns are not in exceptional demand, 
although fairly good sales are being re- 
ported. Ammunition, however, has been 
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a leading item for the past few weeks. 

Hatchets.—The demand has_ been 
fairly good and orders have been nu- 
merous, but specifications are held down 
to minimum quantities. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality broad 
hatchets, $19 doz.; competitive grade, $13 
doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, $14.35 


(loz. ; competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
d%.75 doz, 

Hammers.—Sales of hammers have 
been fair and some numbers are mov- 
ing in good volume. One large manu- 






facturer says that business is good 
and that he believes it will continue to 
improve. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $13.50 per doz.; competitive forged 
nail hammers, $7.50 to $10 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $4 per doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Prices are the 
same and sales are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hicko axe handles, $4 
doz.; No. 2, $2.50 doz.: finest selection sec- 


ixe handles, $6 
growth hickory, 
hammer handles, 
hatchet 


ond growth white hi 
doz.;: special white second 
$5 doz.; No. 1 hatchet 

80c. doz.; second grow 
and hammer handles, $1.4‘ 


Hose.—No advances have been made 
on account of cotton costs, but such a 
change is not unexpected. Some future 
business is being booked. 


We quote 
Chicago: %™% in. 
quality, 13%c. ft.; 


kory 
‘r doz. 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
i molded reel hose, good 
% in. 3 ply, good quality 


duck hose, 13%c. ft.: % in. 4 ply good 
quality duck hose, l6c. ft.; % in. 5 ply 
multiple hose, 10%c 

Lanterns.—Orders are of rather 
meager size but business is coming in 
steadily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 


$9.50 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $14.50 per doz.: with large founts, 
$16 per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $9.50 
per doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubu- 
lar, $7.80 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Indications are for a 
good season’s business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Key clamp rocker steel runners 
bright finish, 90c. pair; key clamp rocker 
nickel finish steel runners, $1.15 pair; key 
clamp hockey polished cast steel runners, 
$1.20 pair; key clamp hockey polished car- 
bon steel runners, $1.60 pair. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Prices are at the 
same level and sales are fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; small carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 
60-5 per cent off list; small machine bolts, 
60-10 per cent off list; al] stove bolts, 75-10 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 60 per cent 
off list. 


Nails.—There is fairly good demand 
at unchanged prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.65 per 
keg, base. 


Paints and Oils.—There is no change 
in prices this week. Sales have dropped 
off somewhat from the September de- 
mand but a fair amount of goods con- 
tinues to move. Linseed oil seems to be 
a little firmer in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o-b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil in barrels, S8lc. 
gal., in five barrel lots, 77c. gal.; boiled 
linseed oil, in barrels, 83c. gal., in five 
barrel lots, 79c. gal.; pure turpentine in 
barrels, 85c. gal.; denatured alcohol in bar- 
rels, 45c. gal.; white lead in 100 lb. kegs 
12\c. lb.; dry paste, 7c. Ib.; white shellac, 
$3.25 gal.; orange shellac, $3 gal.; English 


Venetian red, $3.75 to $8.25 per 100 Ib. 
Picks and Mattocks.—Prices are at- 
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tractive and there has been fair busi- 
ness. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted picks, 5 to 6 Ib., $9.80 
doz.: regular grade, $6.30 doz. ; warranted 
mattocks, 5 Ib., $11.20 doz. ; regular grade, 
$7.20 doz. 

Roller Skates——There is not much 
demand for skates at this time. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.85 pair; girls’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.90 pair. 


Rope.—There has been a good de- 
mand for rope right along. No change 
in prices has been recorded since the 
recent readjustment. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b, Chi- 
cago: Highest quality manila rope, stand- 
ard brands, 16%c. to 17 %4¢. base; No, 2 
manila rope, 15c. 7 15%4¢. ; hardware grade 
of manila rope, 11%c. No. 1 sisal rope, 
highest quality, standard brands, 12%c. to 
13%4c. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, lic. to 11%4c. base. 


Stoves.—There has been something of 
a revival in stove business and fair 
sales are expected during the next few 
weeks. 

Stove Pipe.—This item is in good de- 
mand at prices which have not been 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chi- 
cago; 6-in. 31-gage, $10.50; 30-gage, $11.50; 
28-gage, $13.70; 26-gage, $16.40: 6-in. el- 
bows, 30-gage, $1.25; 28-gage, $1.45; 26- 
gage, $1.70 doz. 

Singletrees.—There has been a very 
satisfactory movement of goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 34-in. strap and varnished single- 
trees, $9 doz.; 48-in. doubletrees, $12 doz.; 
40-in. neckyokes, $11.50 doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—There are 
no new prices and those given here are 
for strictly standard goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $19 per 100 
Ib.; medium, 45-55 solder, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
tinners’ 40-50 solder, $17 per 100 Ib.; high 
speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 eR 
standard No, 4 babbitt metal, $7 per 100 Ib. 


Sledges, Mauls and Wedges.—No 
price changes have been recorded and 
sales are of fair volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b,.Chi- 
cago: Striking and B.S. sledges, 5 to 16 
Ib., 7, a. 100 lb.: wood- chopping mauls. 
5 to 8 $13 per 100 Ib.; common fluted 
A. AE 3 to 6 Ib., $7.50 per 100 Ib. 


Shovels and Spades.—Sales are con- 
fined almost entirely to furnace scoops. 
Sporting Goods.—There has been no 
falling off in the good business being 
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ONDITIONS in general continue to 
show a more definite trend toward 
improvement. While sales are not large, 
there is a more optimistic feeling pre- 
vailing that conditions will soon right 
themselves. Price declines in any line 
of merchandise are very few, and there 
is gradually becoming more talk of 
possible advances than there is of de- 
clines. This is, of course, caused large- 
ly by advances in price of steel. 
There has been an unusual amount 
of cold, rain and cloudy weather during 
the past few weeks which has pre- 
vented the finishing of threshing and 
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done in sporting goods and the pros- 
pects are for a good demand until the 
Christmas rush is over. 


‘ Sash Weights.—The same prices ob- 
tain. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chi- 
cago: Ton lots, $37.50 per ton; small lots, 
— per ton; stock shipments, $42.50 per 


‘Steel Sheets.—Sales are rather slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 28-gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 per 
100 lb.; 28-gage black sheets, $4.15 per 
100 Ib. 


Stove Boards.—Dealers are buying 
frequently and prices are without 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Crystal wood lined square stove 
boards, 26- in., $14.45; 28-in., $16.95; 30-in., 
$19 doz.; Cry stal paper lined square ‘poards, 
26-in., $8. 15; 28-in., $9.10; 30-in., $10.80 doz. 


Sash Cord.—The stronger tone of the 
cotton market makes sash cord prices 
uncertain, with a tendency to advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No, 7 sash cord, stand ard brands, 
$8.45 doz. pe: No. 8 sash cord, dozen 
hanks, $9.7! 

Toys.—F rom now on there will be a 
big movement of toys. In fact, there 
has been good business for the past 
few weeks, and large sales by retailers 
are expected again this year. 


Traps.—With the probability of a 
cold winter there is much likelihood of 
big trap sales. The prices are the same 
as they were at the start of the sea- 
son. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 0 Victor, $1.71; No. 1 Victor, 
$2.01; No. 1 Victor Giant, $2.56; No. 1% 
Victor, $3.05; No. 0 Oneida Jump, $2.37: 
No, 1 Oneida Jump, $2.75; No. 1% Oneida 
Jump, $4.12; No. 0 Triumph, $1.71; No. 1 
Triumph, $2.01; No. 1% Triumph, $3.05; 
No. 115X Clutch, $3.25. 


Washing Machines.—Good reports are 
heard from some makers and the slight 
reduction of prices has created added 
business. 

Wire Goods.—No change in price has 
been noted and there is a steady move- 
ment of goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $3.35 per 


100 lb.; galvanized barbed wire, $4.30 per 
100 1lb.; 12 mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$2.50 per 100 , as ultry netting, 55 


per cent off; ga alvanized after weaving, 50 
per cent off; catch ee oy spool galvanized 
cattle wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 80 rod spool 
galvanized hog wire, $3.85 per 100 lb.; No. 
8 galvanized plain wire, $3.85 per 100 ‘bb. 


CITIES 


the digging of potatoes on many farms. 
It has also prevented the bringing of 
grains and potatoes to market. Conse- 
quently business in the smaller towns 
has not picked up as much as was ex- 
pected to be the case by this time. 

Manufacturing conditions in this ter- 
ritory continue to remain dull. 

There have been no price changes 
of importance during the past week. 

Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues to be one of the heaviest sellers 
in the average hardware store, both on 
contract work and over the counter 
sales. So far there has been no sign 
of let-up in the amount of work in 
prospect. While most of the construc- 
tion is for individual homes, there is 
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now some store and apartment house 
work getting under way. 
Axes.—There is a slight improvement 
in the demand for axes as the winter 
season approaches, but the total sales 
are not up to usual volume. Prices are 
the same as when last quoted. 
e@ quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Single Bit, $14.50; double bit, $19.50; base 
weights. 


Brads.—Brads continue to be good 
sellers and a.satisfactory volume of 
business is being done. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Brads in bulk, 70-10 per cent; in packages, 
70 per cent. 


Bolts.—While bolts continue to show 
some improvement, the total volume of 
sales is not proportionately as good as 
other lines of hardware stocks. This 
is no doubt accounted for by the dull- 
ness in manufactures. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 50-5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 60-10 per cent; large machine bolts, 
55-5 per cent; stove bolts, 75-10 per cent; 
lag screws, 60 per cent. 

Coal Hods.—There is a gradual im- 
provement in the sales of coal hods 
as the weather becomes colder. Job- 
bers’ stocks are plentiful and prices re- 
main as when last recorded. 

We quote from sonal jobbers’ stocks: 
Japanned, open, 17-in., $4.30; 18-in., $4.80; 
japanned, funnel, 17-in., $5. 40; 18-in., $5.95 ; 
galvanized, open, 17-in., $6; 18-in., $6.55; 
galvanized, funnel, 17- in., $7.40; 18-in., $8. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales remain of good volume 
and will apparently continue so until 
late in the fall. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-gage, 5-in., lap joint, sin- 
gle bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor 
pipe, 28-gage, corrugated, $4.50 per 100 ft. ; 
elbows, 3-in., corrugated, $1.63 per doz. 


Files.—Demand for files continues to 
be fairly satisfactory considering con- 
ditions. There has been a decline in 
price on Riverside Files. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 60 per cent; Arcade files, 
60-10 per cent; Riverside files, 65-10 per 
cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—While there is a 
certain amount of business being done 
right along, the total volume is unsat- 
isfactory. Prices remain firm, but re- 
cent advances in sheets would indicate 
a possibility of advances. 


We quote from: on jobbers’ stocks: 
Seog tubs No. $6.40 per doz.; No. 
2, 42 0; No. 3, $8.40; ae, alvanized, No. 
1. $18.50; No. 2, $20.50; o. 3, $23.80; 
1 10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.24; 
12-qt., $2.46; 14-qt., a 16-qt., stock 
ona: $4.35; 18- -qt., 4.80. 

Glass and Putty.—The retail hard- 
ware merchant is now enjoying a satis- 
factory volume of business on both of 
these items. Prices remain as _ last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength glass, 80 per cent; double 
strength glass, 82 per cent from standard 
lists. Commercial putty in bladders, $4.10 
per ewt. 

Lanterns.—There is a continued im- 
provement in the demand for lanterns 
and a fairly satisfactory volume of 
business is being done. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Tubular long flobe, $13 per doz.; tubular 
short globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash 
$17.60 per doz. 

Levels.—Sales of levels remain pro- 
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portionately as good as other items of 
hardware stocks. Jobbers’ stocks are 
ample and prices remain unchanged. 


Nails—A satisfactory volume of 
business is being dene im mails due to 
improved ‘building conditions. Prices 
remain the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4 base; cement-coated 
nails, $3.40 base. 

Oil Heaters.—There is now a fairly 
satisfactory demand for oil heaters for 
temporary heating purposes. Jobbers’ 
stocks are ample and prices remain as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Japanned, polished steel, 3-qt. capacity, 
$3.50 each; nickeled, polished steel, 4-qt. 
capacity, $5.40 each; blue enameled body, 
4-qt. capacity, $7 each. 

Paper.—Sales of builders’ paper con- 
tinue to be very satisfactory and the 
outlook is for a good volume of busi- 
ness for several weeks yet. There are 
no changes in prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 2 tarred felt, $2.80 per cwt.; threaded 
felt, $1.58; red rosin sheathing paper, $2.45 
per cwt. 

Registers.—The volume of business 
being done continues to be rather small. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast steel registers, 30 per cent from 
standard price lists. 

Rope.—Sales of rope continue to 
show some improvement. Jobbers’ 
stocks are ample. Prices are firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Pure manila rope, 18%c. per lb.; pure sisal 
rope, 14%c. per lb., base prices. 


stocks: 


Sandpaper.—Sales of sandpaper con- 
tinue to be quite satisfactory. Stocks 
are ample and prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stogks: 
Best grade No. 1 at $7.20 per ream; second 
grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 Gar- 
net paper at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—There is a very good de- 
mand for sash cord at this time, which 
is expected to continue for several 
weeks. Prices show no further change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grades from 58c. to 65c. per lb. ; ordi- 
nary sash cord from 36c. to 40c. per Ib, 

Sash Weights.—The demand for sash 
weights is good and deliveries are now 
being made in good quantities. Prices 
remain as when last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
$2.30 per cwt. 

Screws.—There is now a very good 
demand for wood screws of all kinds 
and a good volume of business is being 


stocks: 


done. Stocks are ample and prices are, 
firm. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Flat head bright screws, 80 per cent; round 
head blue screws, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned screws, 70 per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 72% per cent; round head 
brass screws, 70 per cent. 


Snow Shovels and Sidewalk Scrapers. 
—In view of the fact that there has 
been no snow as yet there is no retail 
demand. Dealers’ stocks should be put 
in shape for an average amount of busi- 
ness. Prices remain as when last 
quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood, straight handle, $5.20 per doz.; steel 
blade, straight handle, $4.50 per doz.; gal- 
vanized steel blade, D handle, $11 per doz. ; 
steel sidewalk scrapers, $4.50 per doz. 
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Solder.—Sales of solder remain rather 
slow and there is very little outlook for 
any substantial improvement. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

Half and half solder, 22c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Steel sheets show some 
improvement in sales. Contrary to gen- 
eral trend of prices, steel sheets have 
shown two advances during the past 
few weeks, another advance of 25 cents 
per hundred just having taken effect. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28-gage black sheets, $4.50 per cwt.; 28- 
gage galvanized sheets, $5.50 per cwt. 

Steel Traps.—Retail demand for steel 
traps has not opened up as yet. Prices 
remain as when last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks in 
dozen lots: Victor No. 0, $1.71; No. 1, 
$2.01; 05; No. 2, $4.21; New- 


No. 1%. $3.05 
house No. 0, $4.75; No. 1, $5.62; No, 1%, 
$8.50; No. 2, $12.56. 

Stove Goods.—Demand for stove 
goods is showing steady improvement 
with the approach of the winter season 
and sales of stoves and stove goods 
have been very satisfactory. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Stove boards, crystallized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 
30 x 30, $18.15; 36 x 36, $26.10; stove pipe, 
uniform blued, 28-gage, 6-in., $13.50 per 
crate K. D.; elbows. 6-in. common corru- 
gatéd, $1.56 doz.; 6-in., adjustable, charcoal 
iron, $2.05 doz.; dampers, cast iron, wood 
or coil handle, $1.50 doz. ; shovels, japanned, 


15-in., 75¢e. doz.; japanned jumbo, 21%-in., 
gd japanned jumbo junior, 14-in., 60c. 
doz. 


Tin Plate—The demand for tins of 
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all kind is showing a gradual improve- 
ment in line with conditions in general 


in the steel industry. Prices remain 
unchanged. 
_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $14.15: roofing 
tin, IC, 26 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $14.50 per box, 
Washers.—Sales of washers remain 
at a low point and the total sales are 
far below normal. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


2-in. Wrought steel washers, $6.45 per cwt.; 
l-in. wrought steel, $6 per cwt. 
: Weatherstrip.—Sales of this line con- 
tinue to show a gradual improvement as 
the weather becomes colder. 


,We «quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood and felt, %-in., $2.10 per 100 ft.; 
i130 ft $2.10 per I00 ft.; 1-in., $2.85 per 


Wheelbarrows.—The demand for bar- 
rows is very fair considering general 
conditions. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from loc jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood stave fully bolted, $36 per doz.; No. 1 
tubular steel, $7 each; No. 1 garden, $5:40 
each. 

Wire.—This line continues to be a 
slow seller, but the dealer should be able 
to develop sales as the present is a 
good time for the farmer to get his 


fences in shape for the spring. Prices 
remain the same. 
We quote from local jobbers’ ‘stocks: 


Barbed wire, painted cattle, 80 rod spools, 


$3.30; galvanized cattle wire, $3.66; painted 
hog wire, $3.47; galvanized hog wire, $3.91; 
plain black annealed fence wire, No. 9, 
$3.60; plain galvanized annealed, No. 9, 


$4.10. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 24. 


HE threatened railroad strike has 
occupied the center of the stage in 
the steel trade for the past week or 
more. In fact, the strong probability of 
a general liberal reduction in freight 
rates by the railroads is causing more 
interest than strike talk, and it seems 
certain at this writing that the railroads 
will very soon announce a reduction in 
rates, and one that will do much to 
speed the revival in business that is so 
badly needed. The announcement just 
made by union officials representing 
more than 35,000 employes of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad that all these men 
will remain on their jobs is the one main 
thing that makes it practically certain 
that a general railroad strike will not 
be called, and if it is called, it will col- 
lapse in a very short time. Further- 
more, the time has gone by when a lot 
of Labor Union heads can get together 
and call men out on strike, and expect 
the public to support such action, and is 
not likely to return again for a long 
time, if ever. Should a general railroad 
strike be called, there are thousands of 
men formerly employed by the rail- 
roads, laid off on account of the business 
depression, who would jump at the 
chance to take the places of the strikers, 
so that the strike would really be lost 
to the men before it was well started. 
Nothing has been given out as to the 


amount of the reduction in freight rates 
to be made by the railroads, but it will 
undoubtedly be liberal, and will do more 
than any other one thing could do to 
put business back to where it legitimate- 
ly belongs. 

Nothing of special interest came out 
in the heavy iron and steel trades in 
the past week. There has been further 
gain in operations of blast furnaces and 
steel works, but this has been offset to 
some extent by a slight falling off in 
operations of the finishing mills. The 
probability of a freight reduction is 
causing some consumers to hold up mill 
shipments to some extent, in order to 
enjoy the lower rates which are to come 
later. There has already been a re- 
duction in ore-carrying rates, and since 
this was made the pig iron market has 
quieted down a good deal, consumers 
holding off buying, believing that pos- 
sibly prices may be lower in the near 
future. 

Price changes in steel in the past 
week were unimportant. Several inde- 
pendent sheet mill interests, mainly in 
the Youngstown, Ohio, district, have 
followed the action of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., of Youngstown, in advancing 
prices on all grades of sheets $5 per ton, 
but the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
the leading sheet interest, has made no 
changes in its prices, and, it is inti- 
mated, will not do so in the near future. 
Furthermore, most consumers of sheets 
were permitted to cover their needs for 
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a considerable period ahead before the 
advance was made, so that the amount 
of new business taken at the advanced 
prices has been small. Last week some 
leading makers of hot rolled strip steel, 
hoops and bands, made an advance of $5 
per ton in prices. Consumers were al- 
lowed to cover ahead for some time be- 
fore the advance was made, and did so. 
The recent advances in prices on wire 
and wire nails are not being strictly 
held, and prices on iron and steel pipe, 
especially line pipe, are being shaded 
to some extent, especially on good 
orders. 

Locally, the hardware trade has been 
very quiet during the last week in the 
matter of news, many of the hardware 
people being at Atlantic City in attend- 
ance at the conventions. However, we 
can say that the volume of business in 
hardware in the first half of October 
showed a large gain over the first two 
weeks of September. One house reports 
that its gain in the first half of this 
month, as compared with the same 
period of September, was close to 30 per 
cent. Retail buyers are showing more 
disposition to place orders liberally for 
delivery next spring, and jobbers are 
advising their trade that they will make 
no mistake in doing this, but will 
actually be benefitting themselves, as in 
some lines there may be a shortage in 
supply by that time, and buyers who 
get their orders in now will get the pref- 
erence in deliveries when the goods are 
wanted. On some of the staple lines 
of hardware, such as lawnmowers, ice 
cream freezers, bakers, steel goods, 
grass hooks, shears, scythes and 
snathes, and wire fencing, makers are 
guaranteeing prices for next season, so 
that the retailer is running no risk in 
buying these for next spring, but by 
getting his orders in early he will be 
more sure of getting his goods promptly 
when he needs them. 


Price changes in hardware in the past 
week were about evenly divided between 
advances and declines, but the changes 
either way were small. The violent price 
changes that have been a feature of the 
hardware market for some months past 
are pretty well over, and future price 
changes are likely to be only those 
that are made necessary by lower manu- 
facturing costs, and for other legitimate 
reasons. Any profiteering in hardware 
prices that may have existed has largely 
disappeared, and jobbers and retailers 
alike will continue to give the consumer 
the full benefit on any lower prices that 
may be made by the manufacturers. 

Building activity in the Pittsburgh 
district is steadily growing, and if this 
winter should be mild, permitting out- 
door work, there will be more new build- 
ing under way in Pittsburgh than has 
been the case for three or four years. 
A. J. Bihler, vice-president of the J. C. 
Lindsay Hardware Co., of this city, 
served as chairman of the builders’ 
hardware group sessions at the meet- 
ing at Atlantic City last week, and pre- 
dicted that not only Pittsburgh, but the 
entire country as well, will witness the 
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greatest revival in home building next 
spring that the country has ever known. 
Mr. Bihler is a highty keen observer, 
and it is pretty certain that he has the 
right idea on this matter. 

Automobile Accessories.—Fairly lib- 
eral orders are being placed for tire 
chains for next spring delivery, prices 
being guaranteed by the makers, but 
with cold weather so close at hand, the 
demand for general accessories is fall- 
ing off. It is still the belief that prices 
on tires and tubes will be lower next 
spring, and buyers are holding off from 
placing orders. Prices are unchanged, 
jobbers quoting from stocks about as 
follows: 

Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, 
in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark plugs, 65c. 
in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots from 10 
to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes, in lots less than 50; Champion X, 
50c. each for less than 100 and 48c. each for 
over 100; Champion regular, 58c. each for 
less than 100, all sizes, and 56c. each for 
over 100. 

Ammunition.—The local hunting sea- 
son on some kinds of game opens 
shortly, and several local dealers say 
they are having a good trade in shot- 
guns, loaded shells and other items used 
in the hunting season. Indications are 
there will be good business for: some 
weeks to come. The demand for the 
better makes of hunting coats is espe- 
cially active, and stocks are being re- 
newed by local dealers. 


Aluminum Ware.—Last week was ob- 
served as a special week in the sale of a 
well-known make of aluminum ware, a 
very low price having been made on one 
item. These special sales have had the 
effect of increasing general sales of 
aluminum ware, and in addition, this 
material is now bought quite freely to 
be used in making holiday gifts by the 
wise and economical giver, so that sales 
of aluminum ware over the next several 
months promise to be quite heavy. 


Axes.—There has been a better de- 
mand for axes in the past two weeks 
than for some time past. Local dealers 
are carrying larger stocks than usual. 
Prices are firm, and are guaranteed by 
the makers for the season. Jobbers 
continue to quote from stock as fol- 
lows: 

First quality, single bitted axes, $15 per 
doz.: double bitted, $20 per doz., for un- 


handled ; first quality, single bitted, handled, 


$20 per doz., and first quality double bitted, 
25 per doz. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Labor trouble 
settlements have been made with prac- 
tically all the local labor unions, and as 
a result, the local building situation 
has been given a great impetus, and 
there is more new building construction 
now underway in this city than has 
been the case for three or four years. 
Architects say they are figuring on more 
new work than at any time before the 
war, and plans are being made for a 
very active campaign in the building of 
homes to start in the spring. The Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce has a 
committee at work on this project, lo- 
cal banks and trust companies are 


financing new building operations, and 
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with all this co-operation, results are 
being secured, and the scarcity of homes 
in Pittsburgh promises to be largely re- 
lieved before 1922 is very far advanced. 
More new building will help general 
business, especially the hardware man 
who handles so many items that enter 
into building work. 


Brass.—The American Brass Co. has 
advanced its prices on sheets 1 cent 
per lb., this reflecting the higher prices 
for copper metal. The demand for gen- 
eral brass goods is reported more ac- 
tive than for some time. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Not much 
encouraging to say about these prod- 
ucts, the demand being only fair, and 
mostly for small lots. Prices on nuts 
and bolts are holding fairly strong, but 
on rivets are being shaded from $2 to 
$3 per ton, depending on the order. 
Jobbers are also shading rivets, quoted 
prices, which are not always observed, 
being as follows: 


Carriage bolts, % x 6-in., shorter and 
smaller, rolled threads, 65-10 per cent; 
cut threads, 65-10 per cent; larger or 
longer than % x 6-in., 65-10 r cent. 
Machine bolts with H. P. nuts, HE 4-in., 
shorter and smaller, rolled thread, 70-10-5 
per cent; cut, 70-5 per cent; larger or 
longer than % x 4-in., 65-10-5 per cent. 
Machine bolts with C. P, C. & T. nuts, % x 
4-in., shorter and smaller, 65-5 per cent; 
larger or longer than % x 4-in., 65 per 
cent. g screws (cone or gimlet point), 
70-10 per cent. Bolt ends with H. P. nuts, 
65-10-5 per cent. Blank bolts, 65-10-5 per 
cent. Tap bolts, 40-10 per cent. Hot 
pressed square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
$5.50 off list; tapped, $5 off list. Cold 
punched C & T square and hexagon nuts, 
blank, $5.25 off list; tapped, $5 off list. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and 
smaller, 80-10-5 per cent; %-in, and larger, 
70-10-10-10 per cent. Case hardened hexa- 
gon nuts, 75-74% per cent. Rivets, 7/16-in. 
diameter and smaller, 70-10-5 per cent. 
Rivets, %-in, diameter and larger, button 
head structural, $2.40 per 100 lb. base; 
cone head boiler, $2.50 per 100 Ib. base. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—The trade is 
buying more liberally of freezers for 
next spring delivery, prices being guar- 
anteed for the season by the makers. On 
the makes named, jobbers’ prices are as 
follows: 


North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, are 
quoting their lines of Lightning and Bliz- 
zard freezers to the trade as follows: 3-aqt., 
list price, $6.56; > $8; 6-qt., $10, and 
8-qt., $13. On the Lightning make of freez- 
ers there is a trade discount of 55 per cent, 
and on the Blizzard 55 and 7% per cent. 


Ice Skates.—The demand for ice 
skates has picked up a good deal in the 
last week or two, and a good demand is 
looked for over the remainder of the 
year. Skates are very popular as holi- 
day gifts, and are being put up in at- 
tractive boxes by some makers for this 
purpose. Prices as given out lately for 
the season are holding firm. 


Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Men's 
skates, all clamped and polished, $1 per 
pair; men’s skates, nickeled and _ buffed, 


$1.20 per pair; men’s skates, nickeled, 
buffed and hardened, $2 per pair. Women’s 
strapped skates, polished, $1.25 per pair; 


nickeled, $1.60, and nickeled and hardened, 
$2 per pair. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Prices on soft 
steel bars as given out recently by some 
makers are not holding, but are being 
materially shaded. On very attractive 
orders some mills are naming as low 
as 1.50 cents at mill, but this is not gen- 
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eral. For-small lots, jobbers quote 
from stock about as follows: 

Steel bars from stock at 2.10c. to 2.25c., 
and common iron bars at about 2.75ic, to 
3c. for fair sized lots. 

Screen Doors and Wire Cloth.—As 
yet the makers of door and window 
screens, and also of wire cloth, have not 
announced their prices for the 1922 sea- 
son. It is understood they talked over 
the situation at Atlantic City last week, 
so that the announcement of next year 
prices may come out at any time now. 
In spite of the fact that prices on wire 
cloth have not been named for next year, 
one maker of screen doors is accepting 
orders for next year at much lower 
prices than ruled this year. So far as 
we have advices, this is the only concern 
that is doing this. Prices for next year 
doors and window screens, will be lower 
than this year. 


Sheathing Paper. — Prices have been 
advanced about 10 per cent. Jobbers 
are now quoting from $50 to $52.50 per 
ton for base weights, 


Sash Weights. — There has_ been 
another reduction of about $3 per ton in 
sash weights. Jobbers are now quoting 
from $40 to $42 per ton in good sized 
lots. 


Tacks.—Prices on tacks have been re- 
duced about 10 per cent. Jobbers are 
now quoting about $5.50 per 100 lb. base. 


Twines. — Prices have been advanced 
about 2 cents per lb. on jute twines, and 
about 114 cents per lb. on India twines. 
No. 18 India twine is now quoted at 28c. 
to 30c. for 3-ply, while jute wool unfin- 
ished twine is quoted at 14c. to 14'4c. 
per lb. ‘ 

Toys.—Jobbers and retailers report 
that the demand for toys in the last 
several weeks has picked up a good deal. 
Many men that were out of work are 
again employed, and this leads the trade 
to believe that they will be buyers of 
toys for the holidays, at least of the 
cheaper goods. The competition from 
Germany in toys is still very keen. 
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Wire Products.—The new demand for 
wire nails is much better than for plain 
or barb wire. The farmer is still short 
of money, and is not buying much of 
anything, while the betterment in build- 
ing operations is responsible for the 
quite heavy demand for wire nails. How- 
ever, the general market for wire prod- 
ucts is quiet, and the prices as estab- 
lished on September 12 last are not be- 
ing held. New orders are mostly for 
small lots, and there is no disposition on 
the part of the trade to anticipate fu- 
ture needs. Jobbers quote from stock 
to the retail trade as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvan- 
ized, 1-in. and longer, including large-head 
barbed roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $1.25, and shorter than 
1-in., $1.75; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$2.85 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.85; galvanized wire, $3.45: gal- 


vanized barbed wire, $3.85; galvanized 
fence staples, $3.85; painted barbed wire, 


$3.35; polish fence staples, $3.25: cement- 
coated nails, per count keg, $2.80; these 
prices being subject to the usual advance 


for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
weight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 


days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 
68 to 70% per cent off list for carload lots. 
67 to 69! per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 
to 68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Washing Machines. — Conditions in 
the washing machine trade have not 
been satisfactory for some time. De- 
mand has been quiet, and prices have 
been more or less shaded, even on the 
higher grades of machines. Just recent- 
ly the makers of the Thor and the Gain- 
a-Day washing machines made material 
reductions in prices. Local dealers are 
now quoting the No. 25 Thor electric 
washing machine at $175, a reduction of 
$30 over the former price, while the No. 
32 is quoted at $195, a reduction of $55 
over the former price. The No. 75 iron- 
er, made by the same company, is now 
selling at $175, a reduction of $50. Ef- 
fective October 15, the makers of the 
Gain-a-Day electric washing machine 
made a material cut in prices. This 
make of machine in copper is now being 
retailed at $150, and in galvanized at 
$130, the company stating that these 
are cash prices. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Oct. 22, 1921. 

HE possibility of a reduction in 

railroad rates, which now seems to 
be close at hand, has been received with 
interest by the hardware trade in this 
district. It is expected that buying for 
immediate needs will be the prevailing 
activity until something definite comes 
out of the present rail situation. The 
outcome of the Atlantic City convention 
is also being awaited with much interest 
and reports already received would in- 
dicate that manufacturers and jobbers 
are somewhat in favor of reducing their 
prices just as fast as conditions per- 
mit. While this may be more or less 
illusionary, it is having some effect on 
the buying of goods, and complete re- 


ports of the proceedings at this meet- 
ing are being eagerly looked for. 


The hardware trade, in the meantime, 
is moving along at a very steady rate 
and both jobbers and dealers are well 
satisfied with the business offering when 
general conditions are considered. The 
month of October this year will be fully 
up ‘to that of last year, and the pros- 
pects for the future are brighter, as 
stocks are not nearly so heavy as was 
the case last year. This means, at 
any rate, that buying will be at a 
steadier rate. 

There have been a number of price 
changes during the past week. Most 
of these changes were in the nature of 
declines, though several advances, 
mostly on small items, were reported. 
Lawn mower manufacturers have an- 
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nounced their prices for next year, 
these being from 15 to 20 per cent lower 
than those now in effect. Hose and hose 
coupling prices for next spring delivery 
have also been announced. These also 
show a reduction of approximately 15 
per cent. A reduction in steel goods, 
effective at once, has also been made. 
Prices on silverware have also been re- 
duced approximately 20 per cent. 

An interesting feature in the hard- 
ware trade is the reappearance of Boker 
pocket cutlery, which has been off the 
American market since the war started. 
This cutlery is now being offered at 
prices in line with those of American 
manufacturers, 


Aluminum Ware.—Interest centers 
mainly in holiday goods and jobbers 
are booking some nice orders. Dealers 
also report their sales of aluminum- 
ware as being very fair. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Axes.—This line is moving at a sat- 
isfactory rate. The situation as regards 
prices is unchanged, most manufactur- 
ers having guaranteed them against 
decline until January 1. 

Jobbers quote: 31% Ib. single bitted, un- 
handled axes, $14 per doz.; 3% Ib. double 
bitted, unhandled axes, $19 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—Winter ac- 
cessories are in greatest demand at the 
present time and jobbers report the re- 
ceipt of some very good orders. The 
price situation is firmer and an advance 
of 20 cents each has been made on Ford 
wheels. Some jobbers anticipate slight 
advances in other accessories, but no 
definite information is at hand from 
manufacturers as to when these will 
be effective. 


Builders’ Hardware.—With the com- 
ing of winter the demand for builders’ 
hardware is tapering off somewhat, but 
is still very satisfactory. Prospects are 
for one of the biggest years in the build- 
ing industry in Cincinnati, commencing 
next spring. The new wage scales in 
the building industry, carrying a reduc- 
tion of 12% cents per hour on all labor, 
will become effective on November 8. 
This is expected to have a very whole- 
some effect on new work. 

Bolts and Nuts—The improvement 
noted in last report is being maintained, 
according to jobbers and supply men. 
There have been no price changes made 
since last report. 


Jobbers quote: Machine bolts, small 
sizes, 70 off; large sizes, 65 off. Carriage 
bolts, small sizes. 60 off; large sizes, 50 
and 10 off. Stove bolts. 80 off Semi-fin- 
ished nuts, small sizes, 80 and 10 off; large 
sizes, 75 and 10 off 


Carriage Clamps.—A reduction of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent has been made 
by manufacturers of carriage clamps 
and jobbers have changed their quota- 
tions accordingly. 


Bathroom Fixtures.—A reduction of 
10 per cent has been made by some job- 
bers on bathroom fixtures, following a 
similar reduction received from manu- 
facturers, 


Cutlery.—The demand is fair. A fea- 
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ture of the market is the reappearance 
of Boker pocket cutlery, which has not 
been available since before the war. 
This cutlery is being offered at prices in 
line with that quoted by domestic manu- 


facturers. 

Drills.—The demand, while below nor- 
mal, continues to improve steadily. 
There have been no price changes re- 
cently. 

Jobbers quote: Carbon drills, 50 and 5 
off. High speed drills, 10 and 5 off. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand has been heavy, according 
to jobbers handling these items. The 
contemplated advance in prices has not 
yet been made, but in view of the ad- 
vances of galvanized sheets made by the 
mills, it would not be surprising if 
prices were marked up in the very near 
future. 


Jobbers quote: 28-gage 5-in. eaves 
trough, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 28-gage 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $4.75 per 100 ft. ; 
3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, $1.73 


per doz. 


Flashlights—According to one job- 
ber the demand for flashlights is en- 
tirely without precedent in his experi- 
ence. The demand is coming princi- 
pally from hardware dealers and auto- 
mobile accessory dealers. The demand 
for flashlight batteries is also corre- 
kpondingly heavy. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Files.—Some slight reductions were 
reported in some makes of files during 
the past fortnight, and these have been 
put into effect by local jobbers, who now 
quote all makes of files at 60 and 10 
off. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is nothing 

new to report other than that the de- 
mand is still steady. There have been 
no price changes recently. 
Galvanized oil cans, 
l-gal., $3.30 per doz.; 2-gal., $5.20 per 
doz.: 5-gal., $9 per doz. Galvanized pails, 
10-qt., $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50; 14-qt., 
$2.85; 16-qt., $3.25. Galvanized tubs, No. 
0, $5.25 per doz.; No. 1, $6; No. 2, $6.25; 
No. 3, $8.45. 

Hose and Hose Couplings.—Manu- 
facturers have announced prices for 
next spring delivery. These are ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 per cent lower 
than those in effect this year. 


Hack Saw Blades.—There is a lim- 
ited demand for hack saw blades with 
prices unchanged at 30 and 10 off. 


Levels.—The situation in regard to 
levels shows no change, jobbers still re- 
porting difficulty in securing enough 
to take care of the demand. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: No. 2-0, $10.75 per doz.; 


75 
No. 0, $12; No. 3, $21; No. 9, $27; No. 30, 
$28; No. 104, $8.25; No. 102, $5.75. 


Jobbers quote: 


Lawn Mowers.—Practically all lawn 
mower manufacturers have announced 
their prices for next spring delivery. 
These carry a reduction of from 15 to 
20 per cent over present prices, the big- 
ger reduction being on the cheaper 
grade of mowers, Jobbers report some 
orders already being placed. 


Nails.—There is nothing new to re- 
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port, although sales continue fair. The 
contemplated advance of 15 cents per 
keg has not materialized and jobbers 
are still quoting common wire nails 
at $3.25 per keg base. 


Oneida Community Silver.—A reduc- 
tion of approximately 15 per cent has 
been made in prices of Oneida Com- 
munity Silver and local jobbers have 
changed their quotations accordingly. 

Tea spoons are now quoted at $4.50 per 
doz.; table spoons, $9 per doz.; knives and 
forks, $11.25 per doz.; in par-plate, tea 
spoons are quoted $1.75 per doz.; table- 
spoons, $3.78 per doz.; knives and forks, 
$3.94 per doz. 

Paints and Oils.—Local jobbers and 
dealers report business as satisfactory, 
although it shows signs of tapering off, 
due to the advance of the season. The 
price situation remains unchanged and 
will likely remain so until January 1. 
The market on linseed oil and turpentine 
is much firmer and prices are somewhat 
higher than was the case two weeks 
ago. 

Jobbers quote: Ready-mixed house 
paints, $2.60 per gal.; linseed oil in car- 
load lots, 72c. per gal.; turpentine in car- 
load lots, 74c. per gal.; white and red lead, 
13c. per Ib. 

Rivets.—The demand is fair. Some 
jobbers report difficulty in securing 
smaller sizes. There have been no price 
changes recently, although an advance 
may shortly be expected. 


Jobbers quote: All sizes at 65 and 10 off. 


Rope.—The demand is fair and re- 
cent advances are being maintained. 

Jobbers quote: Manila rope at 16%4c. 
per lb.; sisal, 10%4c. per lb. 

Roofing Paper.—The demand for 
roofing paper is very good at the pres- 
ent time and prices are holding firmly. 

Jobbers quote: Holdfast, light, $1.25 per 
roll; medium, $1.55 per roll; heavy, $1.85 
per roll. Standard, light, 95c, per roll; 
medium, $1.25; heavy, $1.55. Slate-surface 
roofing, 85 lb. grade, either green or red, 
$2.30 per square. 

Steel Goods.—Manufacturers of steel 
goods have made reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in their lines and 
these will be put into effect by local 
jobbers as soon as they are tabulated. 


Steel Sheets—The demand is good 
for black and galvanized sheets. The 
recent advances made by the mills have 
not as yet been put into effect by local 
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jobbers, but it would not be surprising 
if within the next week or so an ad- 
vance of 50 cents per 100 Ibs. were 
made. 


Jobbers quote: 28-gage black sheets, 
4.25¢c. per lb.; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 
5c, per Ib. 

Sash Cord.—The demand for sash 
cord has fallen off slightly within the 
past fortnight, although some nice or- 
ders are still being received by local 
jobbers. The price situation is firm at 
the recent advance. 

Jobbers quote: No. 8, braided, sash cord 
at 32c. per Ib. 


Screws.—The demand is picking up 


slightly, due, no doubt to slightly 
improved manufacturing operation 
throughout the district. No price 


changes are reported. 


Jobbers quote: Machine screws, all sizes, 
75 and 10 off. Cap screws, 60 and 10 off. 
Set screws, 65 and 10 off. Coach screws, 
60 and 10 off. Wood screws, 80 and 20 off. 

Stove Board.—The demand for stove 
boards is very heavy. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Jobbers quote: Wood-lined stove boards, 
24 x 24, $11 per doz.; 26 x 26, $13; 28 x 
28, $15.25; 30 x 30, $17; 33 x 33, $20.50; 
36 x 36, $24.60. Paper-lined stove boards, 
24 x 24, $6.75 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.50; 
28 x 28, $8.25; 30 x 30, $9.60; 32 x 32, 
$11.65; 35 x 35, $15.00. 

Stove Pipe.— Activity in stove pipe is 
very heavy at the present time. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: Stove pipe, 6-in., 17c. per 
joint; T-in., 20c. per joint. Stove-pipe 
elbows, 6-in., $1.65 per doz.; 7-in., $2.25 per 
doz.; stove pipe dampers, 6-in., $1.55 per 
doz. ° 

Tackle Blocks.—A reduction of 10 per 
cent in prices of tackle blocks recently 
received by manufacturers have been 
put into effect by local jobbers. 


Wheelbarrows.—There is still a heavy 
demand for wheelbarrows, according 
to one jobber, who is having consider- 
able difficulty in supplying the trade. 
No further price changes, other than 
the one recently announced, have been 
made, and it is not expected that any 
will be forthcoming for some time. 

Wire Products.—Jobbers are still 
awaiting new prices on wire products 
before placing orders for next spring de- 
livery. It is expected that these will 
shortly be announced. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Oct. 22, 1921. 


EW ENGLAND retail and whole- 

sale hardware dealers so far, 
at least, have absolutely refused to 
become agitated over the prospect 
of a railroad strike. In fact, a 
majority of the trade is not in- 
terested enough even to discuss the 
railroad labor situation. This attitude 
possibly is based on the fact that suffi- 
cient hardware is produced in New Eng- 
land, within easy trucking distance of 
the large jobbing districts, to tide over 


the average retail dealer during any 
disruption of railroad service that 
might develop as a result of a strike. 
The manufacturers of hardware are un- 
derstood to have plenty of raw material 
on hand for all requirements that might 
develop during the next two or three 
months. We have yet to find a local 
jobber who has anticipated factory 
shipments as a result of s+. ke talk, 
or a retail dealer who has p:. 4 busi- 
ness for that reason. 


The shelf hardware trade has been 
notified of many price changes. In fact, 
more price changes are noted this week 
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than for any previous similar period in 
several months, but few of them are 
of real importance, and do not involve 
entire lines. In a majority of cases 
they deal with an item here and there 
in a manufacturer’s line. With the 
exception of merchandise made in 
whole or part of cotton, the tendency 
of shelf hardware prices continues 
downward, but as previously intimated 
changes are not of enough importance 
to cause serious shrinkages in inven- 
tories. In heavy hardware the ten- 
dency of prices, if anything, is upward 
based on increased consumption of ar- 
ticles and the firmer tendency of mill 
quotations. 

With improved buying of lines 
handled by heavy hardware firms, the 
general movement of hardware shows 
a slight gain as contrasted with the 
corresponding period last month. Road 
salesmen apparently do not think the 
mill supply business is much better. 
They have regular customers from 
whom orders usually are obtained, but 
new accounts are opening up slowly. 
On the other hand, local mill supply 
firms, especially the wholesale, re- 
port October sales as larger than those 
for the corresponding number of days 
in September, due largely to consum- 
ers ordering direct and to increased 
buying of supplies by schools, munic- 
ipal departments and post office author- 
ities. Cutlery departments in hard- 
ware houses report plenty of business, 
but with individual orders involving 
small amounts of merchandise. 


Confidence therefore is not lacking 
in the hardware trade of New England. 
It is generally believed we are com- 
paratively near lower transportation 
rates and that lower charges of this 
nature will stimulate business. While 
further readjustments of manufactur- 
ers’ prices are anticipated, it is firmly 
believed the downward movement is 
nearing its end, 


Brass.—Manufacturers of brass wire, 
sheets and rods have, in some instances, 
advanced prices 1c. per lb. This ad- 
vance does not reflect in local whole- 
sale prices except in cases where the 
buyer takes Jarge lots. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts is increasing rapidly, 
but is not running to those sizes which 
were the active features a year ago. In 
fact, the consumption of this class of 
merchandise appears to be undergoing 
quite a radical change. Local stocks of 
those sizes that are active grow pro- 
gressively smaller. Houses heretofore 
reporting surplus stocks of such sizes 
are now talking quite differently. The 
market is amply supplied with bolts and 
nuts not moving well. But because of 
the general improvement in business, 
jobbers are doing more or less talking 
about higher prices within the near 
future. An exception is found in Eagle 
carriage bolts, the market for which 
appears uncertain with weak spots out- 
numbering strong. One producer is re- 
ported as having come out openly with 
lower prices, which if followed by others 
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will justify a cut of approximately 5 
per cent in local jobbing lists. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and 
shorter cut threads, 60 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 50, 10 and 5 per cent dis- 
count, with C T D nuts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, 10 per cent discount; com- 
mon carriage bolts, small, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; large, 50 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 40, 10 tnd 5 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 60 per cent discount. 

Nuts, H P square, blanks, $2.50 per 100 
lb.; tapped, $2.25; C P C and T square, 
blank, $2.50; tapped, $2; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, #-in. and smaller, 75 per cent 
discount; larger, 70 per cent discount; 
finished case hardened nuts, 60 and 10 per 
cent discount; machine screws, nuts, iron, 
list; machine screws, nuts, brass, 25 per 
cent discount. 


Canned Heat.—The demand for all 
kinds of canned heat and appliances 
that go with it holds up. remarkably 
well. From the retail hardware store 
standpoint this fact is highly encour- 
aging because of competition with other 
retail establishments. It is becoming 
more and more evident each month 
that canned heat has become a staple 
hardware store article. Prohibition 
laws, which make it difficult to obtain 
alcohol, probably have done more for 
canned heat than anything else. There 
is every reason to believe business in 
this particular department will hold 
strong throughout the winter months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sterno, 
$10.80 per gross, in any quantity: Theroz, 
$14.70 per gross, in any quantity: No. 4006, 
9c. per doz. net or $10.80 per gross: 
larger size, $2.10 per doz Sterno cooking 
ware No. 4001, stand with boiler (small), 
$9 per doz.; No. 4041 (large), $24 per doz.: 
331%, per cent discount. ‘Tea kettle, with 


tray, $3.50 net each. Folding stoves, single 
burner. $24 per doz.; double burner, $30 per 
doz.: discount 33% per cent. 

Theroz Cooking Ware.—Paragon burners, 
19¢e. each; No. 4 burners, $2 per doz.; Con- 
tinental (copper), $4 per doz.; Continental 
(nickel), $8 per doz.; blue flame stoves, two 
burners, $2.35 each; combination mess kits, 
$3.33 each. 

Cutters.—The market for high speed 
cutters is softer, leading makes now 
being sold at prices contained in old 
catalogs. Heretofore it was common 
practice to add an extra price to these 
catalog quotations. Carbon speed cut- 
ters also are easier. being quoted at 
25 per cent of the list, whereas here- 
tofore they sold at net. 


Files.—Althourh business is by no 
means brisk, it is auite a little better 
than it was a month or so ago. Senti- 
ment both in retail and wholesale cir- 
cles therefore is more cheerful and the 
impression one gains is that prices are 
about as low as they will be for some 
time. Encouraged by the reduction in 
prices made by manufacturers a month 
or so ago, the consuming and distribut- 
ing trades evidently have come to the 
conclusion it is time to replenish de- 
pleted stocks. Going business is con- 
servative, however. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Files.—Nicholson and Rlack Diamond, 50 
plus 10 per cent discount: Great Western, 


Areade, Kearney & Foote and American, 
5. 10 and 5 per cent discount; X, F. 12% 
per cent discount. 

Rasns.—Heller. 75 per cent discount: 


Superior. ete., 80 per cent discount; Stokes, 
75 and 10 per cent discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—One of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of galvanized ware 
reports September sales as considerably 
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in excess of those for any previous 
month this year and somewhat larger 
than those for the corresponding month 
last year. In checking up on this re- 
port it is found wholesale firms hand- 
ling this line are moving more mer- 
chandise, and it is conceded other lines 
of a similar nature are enjoying great- 
er activity. While mill quotations on 
sheets have been advanced and there is 
more or less talk of still higher prices, 
values quoted by the galvanized ware 
manufacturers remain unchanged and 
people who ought to know feel they 
will remain so the balance of 1921 at 
least. What will happen after Jan. 1 
1S a matter of guesswork. Local job- 
bing stocks of galvanized ware are 
really smaller than going demand war- 
rants, but it is possible for the jobber 
to secure quick shipments from manu- 
facturers if necessary, consequently 
retail hardware dealers are finding no 
fault with deliveries. 
We quote from jobbers’ 


Ash Cans.—Galvanized, \ i : three stays, 


18 : 26-in., $4.50 each; Sexton cans, $3.50 
eacn., 
Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood han- 


dles, 15-in., $3.90 per doz.; 16-in.., $4.24: 17- 


in., $4.64; galvanized, with wood handles, 
15-in., $5.40; 16-in., $5.95; 17-in., $6.40; 18- 
in., $6.90. 

Pails.—Eight-qt., $2.35 per doz.; 10-qt. 
$2.66; 12-qt., $2.93; 14-qt., $3.29: heavier 
pails, 40 Ib. to the doz., $4.28; 50 Ib. to the 
doz., $5.50. 

Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $12.35 > 
doz.: No. 300, $13.78. - Aine 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, $1.68 


per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; No. 4, $1.08. 


Glass.—The market on window glass 
has undergone another change. All 
sizes of both single and double A and 
B are selling on the same basis whereas 
heretofore different prices were charged 
for the different sizes. All sizes of 
single A are now 81 per cent discount, 
single B 82 per cent discount, double 
A 82 per cent and double B 85 per cent 
discount. Both single and double glass 
wider than 24-in. really is scarce, but 
apparently there is a large enough sup- 
ply of other sizes to meet all require- 
ments notwithstanding business never 
was better, according to the leading 
glass interests. Selected mirror glass 
has dropped frém 88 to 89 per cent dis- 
count and extra from 85 to 87 per cent 
discount. Otherwise glass prices re- 
main as heretofore. Bavarian glass is 
offered by local firms for the first time 
in several years. . 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Window glass, single A, all sizes, 81 per 


cent discount; single B, all sizes, 82 per 
cent discount; double B, all sizes, 85 per 
cent, discount; double A, all sizes, 82 per 
cent discount, per box. Window glass by 


the hght, A and B quality, 80 and 10 per 
cent discount. 

Vitro-marble glass, ,-in., 
Ye-in., 90e. 


80c. per sq. ft.; 


Skylight glass: Rough or rolled, %-in. 
thick, 18c. per sq. ft.: yy-in. thick, 22c. per 
sq. ft.; %-in. thick, 28c. per sq. ft.; wired 


glass, 35c. per sq. ft. 


Glue.—Further weakness is noted in 
the market for glues of all kinds. Prices 
on ground glue are 2 to 3 cents per 
pound lower, on plate 3 cents and on 
bonnet 5 cents. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Glue, ground, 13c. to 16c. per Ib.; 
22c. per lb.; bonnet, 30c. per Ib. 


plate, 


Heaters.—A man paying $14 to $16 
per ton for coal is naturally not in a 
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hurry to start the furnace any sooner 
than is absolutely necessary. He is 
inclined to get along these crisp cool 
evenings with an open fire or an oil 
heater, which possibly explains the in- 
creased sales of the latter as reported 
by retail hardware dealers we have 
talked with during the last few days. 
The weather, however, has not been 
sufficiently cold to influence, to any 
marked degree, general buying of oil 
heaters all over New England, the im- 
provement in sales as noted being con- 
fined to certain sections of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. New busi- 
ness consequently is not as large as 
jobbers would like to see. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nesco 
Perfect heaters, No. 12, $5.25 list each; 
No. 15, $6.75; No. 016, $8.10; No. 0190, 
$10.35; No. 1600, $9.60; No. 1900, $11.85. 
Discount in lots of less than ten, 30 per 
cent; discount in lots of ten or more, 33% 
per cent. 


Iron and Steel.—In speaking of gen- 
eral conditions, one of the leading local 
heavy hardware jobbers states that 
steel is the strongest spot in his busi- 
ness. Other jobbers, many of whom 
were perfectly willing to shade prices to 
do business a month or more back, re- 
port it impossible for a consumer to 
buy. for less than $2.81% per cwt. to- 
day. It was not so very long ago that 
steel sold out of warehouse stock at 
2% cents per lb. The change of heart 
among the sellers is based on some- 
thing constructive. Consumption is bet- 
ter and is increasing at a more notice- 
able rate than has been the case before 
in many months. In certain instances 
merchant dealers have been obliged 
to double their truck service in 
making deliveries, and in at least 


one case deliveries have increased 
more than 100 per cent. Orders 
booked each day by the jobbers 


are not only larger than they have 
been, but there are more of them, 
which fact is taken as an indication of 
growing activities in other lines of 
business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

tron.—Refined, $2.83 per 100 lb. base; % 
and ¥-in. round and square, $4.75; best re- 
fined iron, $4.75: Wayne iron, $6.50; Norway 
iron rounds, %-in. to 2%-in., $5.75 base; all 
other sizes, $6.75 base. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.81%% to $2.83 per 
190 Ib. base: flat, $3.83 to $3.93; concrete 
bars, plain, $2.81%4 to $2.83; twisted, $2.50; 
angles, channels and beams, $2.81% to $2.93; 
tire steel, $4.20 to $4.70; open-hearth spring 
steel, $5.25; crucible spring steel, $11.50 
steel bands, $3.46%4 to $3.93; steel hoops, 
$4.18; cold rolled steel, $3.95 to $4.45; toe 
ealk steel, $5.25. 

Quantity differentials, lots under 1000 Ib. 
of a size, 35c. per 190 Ib.; lots of 1000 Ib, to 
1999 Ib. of a size, 14c. 


Levels.—While the demand for levels 
could be very much better, business is 
satisfactory, all things considered, ac- 
cording to the jobbers. Retail stocks 
in 1920 either practically vanished or 
dropped to unusually small proportions. 
During the early part of 1921 the de- 
mand did not warrant much retail buy- 
ing, but of late it has improved suffi- 
ciently, due to increased construction 
work of all kinds, to necessitate some 
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replacement business with local job- 
bers. Prices are reported as steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock 

Leveils.—Stanley Rule & Level Co. line, 
No. 44, bit, 36c. each; No. 41, pocket, $1.79 
per doz.: No. 31, 2% in., hexagon, 34c. each; 
No. 39%, mechanics, 60c. each; No. 36, 12- 
in., metallic, $1.94 each. 


Oils, Ete.—Cross currents are no- 
ticeable in the market for oils, etc., 
such as are used in connection with 
paints. During the latter part of last 
month prices for turpentine and lin- 
seed oil were inclined toward weakness. 
To-day the market for turpentine is 
stronger, being all of 3 cents per gallon 
higher, while linseed oil continues to 
work downward, it being approximately 
10 cents per gallon cheaper than it was 
during the last few days of September. 
Turpentine is quoted at 84 cents per 
gallon in barrel lots, at 94 cents in 10- 
gallon lots, at 99 cents in 5-gallon lots 
and at $1.04 in 1-gallon lots. Linseed 
oil is 77 cents per gallon in barrel 
lots, 87 cents in 10-gallon lots, 91 
cents in 5-gallon lots, and 97 cents 
in 1-gallon lots. The continued 
weakness of linseed oil is_ said 
here to be based on prospects of 
larger imports of South American seed. 
Benzine is 1 cent per gallon higher at 
32 cents to 35 cents, crossing gasoline 
for the first time in many months. 
There is not enough doing in other 
kinds of oils, ete., to warrant any 
change in prices, 

Local jobbers’ prices on oils, ete., per 
gallon, follow: 


Oils Aleohol, Etc. 
io rr. $1.30 Denatured ...... $0.50 
| a... eee 75 
LO Sea 1.15 Gasoline ..;.... 31-.34 
eS re .77 Benzine .......32-.35 
Neatsfoot....... 1.15 Turpentine .... .84 


Paints.—One hears more or less talk 
about still lower prices for paints but 
nobody seems to have definite informa- 
tion regarding any such move. As a 
matter of fact business is too good to 
even suggest lower prices. Most of the 
leading mixed paint makers continue 
to report sales to retail hardware deal- 
ers and jobbing houses as/running well 
above those for the corresponding 
period last year. 


Rivets.—Some of the wholesale firms 
have made a change in discounts on 
small iron rivets. Such concerns are 
quoting at 50 and 10 per cent discount, 
as against 50 per cent heretofore. 
Prices on structural rivets are reported 
as firm but unchanged. ‘The firmness 
is based not so much on consumption as 
on sentiment among mill representa- 
tives. In all fairness, however, it should 
be stated that consumption is larger. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
structural, 2 to 5-in. long, cone head, boiler 
quality, %-in. and larger, $5.19 per keg; 
% and jh-in., $5.25; Y%-in., $5.60; 1 to 2-in. 
long, %-in. and larger, $5.25 per keg; % to 
{4-in., $5.50; %-in., $5.85. Button head 
structural, 2 to 5-in., %-in. and larger, $5 
per keg; % to }h-in., $5.15; %-in., $5.50; 1 
to 2-in., %-in. and larger, $5.25: % to 44-in. 
$5.40; %-in., $5.75. Small fron rivets 50 and 
10 per cent discount. 

Screws.—Aside from some irregular- 
ity in prices quoted on cap screws, man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of screws are 
adhering more strictly to schedules. 
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From the jobbing standpoint the mar- 
ket on screws is devoid of any special 
feature of note. Business is slowly 
mending, being quite a little better 
than it was a month ago and consider- 
ably so as contrasted with August. It 
would appear, then, that a real turn 
for the better has set in Local stocks 
while not excessive are ample for «l] 
requirements. 


We quote from jobbers’ list: 
Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, flat, 77144 per 


cent discount; round and oval, 75 per c nt, 
fillister, 75 per cent; blued, flat, add 5 per 
cent, 77% per cent discount; round, 75 per 


cent; japanned, flat, 70 per cent discount; 
round, 67% per cent; tinned, flat, 62% per 
cent discount; round, 60 per cent; galvan- 
ized, flat, 6214 per cent discount; round, 
60 per cent; coppered, flat, 72% per cent 
discount; round, 70 per cent; bronze plated, 
round and flat: nickel plated, round and 
flat; silver plated, round and flat and brass 
plated, round and flat, all 65 per cent dis- 
count. 

Wood Screws.—Brass, bright, flat, 72% 
per cent discount; round and oval, 70 per 
cent. Nickel plated, flat, 65 per cent dis- 
count; round, 65 per cent discount. 

Wood Screws.—Bronze metal, plain, 
round, 67% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 65 per cent. 

Machine Screws, Etc.—Coach screws, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 65 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; cap screws, square and hexagon, 65 
per cent discount; fillister, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; flat, 30 per cent discount; 
button head, 20 per cent discount; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; iron machine 
screws, flat and round head, 70 per cent 
discount; fillister, 45 per cent discount; 
flat and round head brass, 40 per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 35 per cent discount. 


Shellac.—Shellac varnishes have been 
advanced 40 to 50 cents a gallon both 
by the manufacturer and the jobber. 
The higher prices are due largely to 
those quoted for shellac gums and for 
turpentine, although the demand holds 
up remarkably well. Shellac gums are 
stronger although previously quoted 
prices appear to include the range of 
offerings. The strength, it is believed 
here, will hold until around the first 
of next year, when imports from In- 
dia should cause some relaxation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Shellac 
gums, light orange, 85c. per lb.; ordinary 
orange, 75c.; white bleached, 85c. 

Shoe Findings.—Light grades of 
leather are in larger supply and possi- 
bly a shade weaker. The heavier 
grades, on the other hand, are actually 
scarce and the market is all of 5 cents 
per pound higher. Naturally the de- 
mand for medium grades has increased 
as the supply of heavy has diminished, 
this being especially true on grades of 
leather going into taps and strips han- 
dled by the hardware trade north of the 
Dixie Line. Shoe finding houses nat- 
urally report prices as very strong om 
heavy taps and strips, but not actually 
higher, although supplies and demand 
apparently warrant an advance. The 
demand for rubber heels continues ex- 
cellent and prices for same hold very 
firm. 

Leather Taps.—Men’s extra light, %5c. 


to 90c. per dozen; light, $1.05 to $1.25; 
medium, $1.30 to $1.60; heavy, $1.85 to $2.50; 
extra heavy, $3.25. Women’s light, 7. “to 


90c. per dozen; medium heavy, $1.10 to £! 
Boys’ medium, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.; 
mp*?, $1.75 to $1.90. 


Leather Strips.—Oak, heavy, medium and 
light, No. 1, 45¢e. to 55c.; No. 2, 35c. _to 40c. 
Rubber Heels.—Good quality, $1.25 to $2 


per doz. pair. 
































Products Being 








Zig Zag Aluminum Rule 


Aluminum rules of the zigzag pat- 
tern are now made by The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., in four 
sizes. The rules are in length three 
foot, four foot, five foot and six foot. 

















Stanley Aluminum Rule 


They are made with an exceptionally 
strong joint with no part of the joint 
protruding beyond the thickness of 
each section of the rule. White letters 
on a dark background are used because 
they were seen to offer advantages not 
found with other color schemes. This 
rule may be used for measuring liquids 
as they can cause no action on the ma- 
terial of the rule. The graduations 
and figures are raised from the sur- 
face of the rule so that as the rule is 
being kept closed the markings are be- 
ing constantly kept legible. 

This type of rule may be subjected 
to hard use and lots of abuse without 
danger to the rule. Grease and dirt may 
easily be cleaned from the rule. 


Gift Boxes as Dealer Helps 


To help the hardware dealer do a big 
Christmas business in Community 
Plate the Oneida Community, Ltd., 














Tableware has always been consid- 
ered a most practical and acceptable 
gift, easy to pack and send and always 


of interest. Realizing the power of 
appeal during the holiday shopping 
season this company decided to give 
dealers an opportunity to offer some- 
thing unusual. The boxes are attrac- 
tive and lively, yet very refined in ap- 
pearance. The colors selected are har- 
monious with Christmas trimming, yet 
the conventional holly and mistletoe de- 
sign does not dominate. 

Dealers will find that these new gift 
boxes will lend themselves readily to 


























This Gift Box Would Appeal to the Kiddies 


Oneida, N. Y., has prepared special 
gift boxes gotten up to appeal to the 
holiday buyers. 


—— 





Neat Community Gift Box 


window and counter displays, and are 
fine subjects for show cards and local 
advertising. Salesmen will be glad to 
show them to customers who are sure 
to be attracted by their display. 


Ripolin the Dutch Enamel 


The Dutch in Holland have always 
been ranked among the foremost paint 
makers of the world. They have spe- 
cialized on this industry and new pro- 
cesses and new types of paint have 
come from that country. Among the 
internationally known specialty paints 
made in Holland is Ripolin Enamel 
Paint. 

Ripolin was invented by a Dutch 
chemist, Dr. Rieps, some thirty-five 
years ago. 

Ripolin is said to have been imported 
to the United States in very much 
larger volume than any other foreign 


enamel. The Ripolin Company felt 
that they were not securing the 
amount of distribution in the United 


States that their product deserved and 
they have, therefore, made a business 
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connection with The 
Cleveland. The most 
lation that The Ripolin 
in this arrangement 
will ever be sold ex 


Glidden Co., 
mportant stipu- 
Company made 

it no Ripolin 

ts quality be 





This is 


the way Ripolin is marketed 


just as good as their regular output. 
This can only be obtained by careful 
co-operation between The Ripolin Com- 
pany and their representative and The 
Glidden Company and their specially 
trained enamel makers. The quality 
will, it is promised, however, be main- 
tained at alk times. 

Many hardware dealers throughout 
the country have sold Ripolin for 
years past. They will find it greatly 
to their advantage to have The Glid- 
den Company distributing Ripolin for 
various reasons. In the first place, 
stock will be carried at a great many 
points. Formerly, shipments were 
only made from Boston and New York, 
now they will be made from every dis- 
tributing point of the allied companies 
of the Glidden Organization. There- 
fore, transportation expense and time 
will be very much reduced. 


Improved Salt Shaker 


Shakers for both salt and pepper 
are made in an improved style by the 


Upressit Products Corp., 103 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. The 
Upressit shakers are adapted to all 
kinds of weather. 

The holes of the ordinary shaker 
top become clogged in the damp 


weather and must be removed, cleaned 
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and dried frequently. But with the 
Upressit the center is pressed and then 
the sides and the top is free from any 
clegging. To remove this patented top 
the center is pressed. To replace the 
sides are pressed. This patented fea- 
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Upressit Salt Shaker 











ture does away with threads that get 
dirty and sticky. The Upressit top 
will not jam on and will not work 
loose. It gives a perfect seal and will 
not permit the salt or pepper to leak 
out. 

The body of the shaker is of clear 
crystal glass carefully fluted. The cap 
is durably plated with silver on monel 
metal, non-tarnishing and non-corrod- 
ing. 

The Upressit patented top is also 
found on jelly jars and candy jars. 


Christmas Display Box for 
Pocket Cutlery 


Every American boy wants a good 
pocket knife and so do grown men and 
even women. A pocket knife is some- 











Dealers’ Remington Display 


thing every one wants and strange 
enough an article that everyone seems 
to be without. Knowing that when the 
‘Christmas holidays come the public 
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will be in the market for pocket knives, 
the Cutlery Division of the Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., New York, has pre- 
pared a combination display box and 
container. 

This box contains six individual 
boxes made in pale blue with a white 
scroll design. Each box is for one 
pocket knife. The cover of the main 
box opens and shows a neat array of 
the six small boxes. On the inside of 
the cover is an appropriate design 
with an appeal to the customer that 
this brand of pocket knife is “A gift 
of quality.” 

The box could be well displayed on 
the counter with other gifts and in the 
cutlery show case. A _ gift window 
could include two or three of these sets. 


Realistic and Sturdy Playthings 


Two playthings of unusually sturdy 
construction have been introduced by 
The Moline Pressed Steel Co., East 
Moline, Il. They are an auto-truck 
and a steam shovel in miniature form. 

The truck is an exact duplicate of 
one of the familar auto trucks. It is 
24 inches long, stands 8 inches high 
and has wheels of 4% inch diameter. 
The chassis is finished in red while the 
tonneau is a glossy black. The wheels 
are of aluminum with the tires of 
aluminum color and of the appearance 
of real rubber tires. Chassis and body 
are made of pressed steel. 

While the plaything-truck weighs 
but nine pounds it is remarkably 
strong. It will stand the weight of 
four men, a capacity of about 1,000 
pounds. The construction is such that 
there is nothing to come apart. Rivet- 
ing is used and the child, with his na- 
tural tendency to destroy and take 
things apart will encounter a play- 
thing which is practically indestruct- 
ible. 

The steam shovel has the same 
splendid construction. It is of black, 
except the red corrugated roof. The 
structure swings about like the real 
shovels and the scoop operates on a 
windlass and will do just the same 
kind of work as the “big ones.” The 
steam shovels operate nicely with the 
truck and make a fine sand toy, but 
they may be used separately and are 
an indoor as well as an outdoor toy. 
The shovel weighs eight pounds. 

The finish of these toys is notable, 
having a high glossy surface like that 
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of a first class passenger automobile. 
The lines will be marketed under the 
name “Buddy-L Playthings.” They 
are packed one in a carton. 


Wash Board With Maple Rollers 


Hard maple rollers arranged in con- 
tinuous series make the Nuwash board 
a boon to people who wash by hand. 
These rollers revolve to the touch of the 
garment and force the water and suds 
through the fiber of the goods without 
causing any injury to the hands or the 
clothing. The finest of goods may be 
rolled down this board without danger 
of spoiling. 

There is no rough metal or broken 
glass to injure clothes or hands, and 
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Nuwash Board 


the effort of heavy rubbing is eliminated 
as the clothes start the rollers going 
as they run over the board surface. 

The Nuwash board is made by P. A. 
Wetzel Co., Springfield, Mass. 




















Buddy-L Truck and Steam Shovel 
Reading matter continued on page 214 
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Tie This Book to Your Counter 







NNEY 
SETS 














I’ is assumed you are stocked with McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets. Now here’s what happens. A customer 
comes in. He is building a garage and wants to ask about 
door hardware. You reach for the McKinney catalog. It’s 
fastened to the counter—on the end of a piece of cord. 


You turn over the pages. At page five the customer stops. 
Here is just the kind of door he needs—a sliding-folding 
type for openings from six to nine feet wide. On this page 
he sees three photographic views of the doors, a picture show- 
ing each individual piece of hardware, a plan for hanging the 
doors and a descriptive article about this particular set. He 
looks over the other: pages devoted to other style doors and 
other sets, but comes back to page five. He is sold. You 
note the number of the set, swing around to the shelves, take 
down a box with this number on it and the cash register rings 
up a sale. 

Think how much easier this is than the old way of selling 
garage door hardware. No marathon around the store as- 
sembling track, bolts, hangers and hinges. No mistakes and 
no dissatisfaction. 

If you haven’t McKinney Complete Garage Sets on.your 
shelves, you are missing a big opportunity to build up sales 
and pull down overhead. Send for a copy of this McKinney 
Garage Set Catalog. 

McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 








Also manufacturers of 
McKinney farm building 
door hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKinney 
One-Man Trucks. 


Hinges and Butts 
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Novel Radiator Cap for Fords 


Replacing the stock radiator cap on 
the Ford car—the Radiator Funnel 
Cap, a product of the Radiator Fun- 
nel Cap Co., 3852 Grand Boulevard, 


6 


COOLING PosmioN 
PARTIALLY OPEN 

















Showing Funnel Cap in Various Positions 


Chicago, serves four purposes. It is 
a stationary filler cap; once installed 
it never need be removed. There is 
none of the nuisance of unscrewing the 
old cap, perhaps dropping it on the 
ground and getting the threads dirty. 
It is also a handsome ornament. Be- 
ing made of polished aluminum it adds 
beauty to any car. 

It is also a reliable overheat indi- 
cator, as it will allow steam to escape 
in a thin visible wisp. This could be 
seen by day or night. When the en- 
gine gets overheated the steam runs 
out as a warning. It also serves as a 
cooler and may be partially opened to 
assist in reducing the temperature. In 
this way free cool air is driven in and 
the water cools more quickly. 

The funnel cap is an ever ready fun- 
nel. It may be turned upright and the 
driver has at his disposal a generous 
funnel which will not spill when filling 
with water. 


Chain Tire Guard 


The Niagara Metal Stamping Cor- 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is offer- 
ing the Premax Chain Tire Guard, a 


tire protector possessing unusual fea- 
ures. 

The Premax Chain Tire Guard is 
constructed of flat-link steel chain, 
fully nickeled as a protection against 
rust, and equipped with a substantial 
Corbin lock, firmly attached to the 
chain. The covering is durable, black 
ribbed, rubber tubing, providing a very 
handsome appearance and possessing 
wearing qualities. 

The article is supplied in individual 
boxes and is offered to the trade as 
a high-class accessory. 


Complete Garage Hardware Sets 


The McKinney Mfg. Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently put on the market 
the McKinney complete garage sets. 











Typical McKinney Garage Set 


These McKinney complete garage sets, 
including track, are made up complete 
in one unit, and for any size or style 
of garage that may be built. They are 
sold under numbers, which facilitates 
and simplifies ordering of garage sets 
by the hardware man. Set No. 9010 
contains complete hardware for 3-door 
sliding-folding garage entrance with 
openings 6 to 9 feet wide, No. 9015 has 
complete hardware for 4-door sliding- 
folding entrances for openings 9 to 12 
feet wide, No. 9020 has complete hard- 
ware for 3-door “around the corner” 
garage entrances for openings 6 to 8 


feet wide, No. 9023 has complete hard- 
ware for the same design of garage, 
but with openings 8 to 10 feet wide, 
No. 9025 has complete hardware for 
4-door “around the corner” garage en- 
trances with openings 9 to 12 feet wide, 
while No. 1922 has complete hardware 
for double-door swinging entrances. 
All these sets are packed complete, 
including track, in one unit. This 
method of packing effects minimum 
handling, storing and selling expense, 
also in space used. These sets are con- 
venient for the customer, can be easily 
handled, and the danger of leaving out 
some important part of the set is obvi- 
ated. With each set is furnished a com- 
plete set of working drawings as shown 
in another accompanying illustration. 


Spark Plug Has Sliding Gap 


- Schlect Spark Plug Co., Bradentown, 
Fla., have placed on the market the 
Schlect Sliding Gap Spark Plug, which 
is said to be self cleaning. 

It is further said for this plug that 
it lessens the amount of carbon deposit 

















Schlect Spark Plug 


and is not susceptible to oil deposits. 
It is not necessary to clean this plug 
with a brush dipped in gasoline. The 
sliding part is a disc found at the 
firing end of the plug. This disc slides 
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Door Hanger 
Hardware 


There is a Richards-Wilcox 
hanger for every type of sliding 
door. Homes, garages, barns, 
warehouses, —all offer possibilities 
for the use of R-W hardware. The 
money-making abilities of the R-W 
line are practically unlimited. 
The satisfaction which the line 
gives is a valuable asset to the 
dealer who handles it. If you are 
not benefiting thereby 








Write today for our 
Catalog U16 
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up and down on the main contact point. 
This plug is said to improve the opera- 
tion of the motor by giving better and 


. hotter sparks to the firing chambers. 


Unit-Cell Battery 
Each cell in the Sterling Unit-Cell 
Storage Battery is an individual inter- 
changeable unit. In case one cell goes 





Sterling Unit-Cell Battery 


dead it may be removed by taking out 
the screws which hold the connectors 
on. This plan affords battery economy 
and efficiency. Oftentimes a battery 
must be discarded because of one weak 
cell. This battery, however, could be 
fixed up with replacement cells. 

The Sterling battery is made by The 
Sterling Storage Battery Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Bearing Compound Gives Speed 
and Accuracy 


It is said by the United States Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., that many 
hours of labor and expense are cut 
down with the use of their Kwik-Ak- 
Shun bearing compound. Not only is 
there a saving of time but a more ac- 
curate and lasting job is made. It is 
said that an auto bearing such as 
found on the connecting rods may be 
fitted tight enough and yet with suffi- 

















This is the way Kwik-Ak-Shun is sold 


cient play in fifteen minutes, whereas 
if it had to be scraped it would take at 
least two hours. This compound is 
easy to use and does not require any 
extra skill. 

This compound can be used on con- 
necting rods without removing the en- 
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gine from the car. The crankcase is 
removed and the caps on the bearing 
loosened. The Kwik-Ak-Shun is ap- 
plied and the engine run slowly for 
three or four minutes and the job is 
done. 

Kwik-Ak-Shun compound may be 
used on all types of bearings and will 
save time and do a better job. It will 
not injure the shafting, bearing or any 
other part, neither will it embed itself 
in any part of the machinery on which 
it is used. 





Greatly Improved Rim Wrench 

Rim nuts often require real strength 
to remove, particularly if the rim has 
not been removed for some time. For 
this purpose the F. K. Lawrence Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, have placed on the market 
the Easyway Wrench. 

This wrench gives you twice the lev- 
erage because both hands may apply 
pressure at the same time. The wrench 
will not slip or twist and will not cause 
the user to get skinned or sore knuckles. 
Because of its grip on the nut which is 
very positive there is no chance of 
rounding off the nuts. After the nut 
has been loosened with two hands on 





the outer handles, the user may hold 
the center handle in one hand and spin 
the nut off with the other hand. The 
improved leverage and positive grip 
will attract any motorist. 

This tool is made to fit any rim nut 
and is put out in two finishes. The 
standard tool finish and a_ polished 
nickel surface are available. The 
wrench may be placed flat under the 
seat when not in use. 


Solderless Terminal Gives Posi- 
tive Connection *" 


With a wide range of connections to 
choose from the Rajah Solderless Ter- 
minal is a very interesting product. 
This terminal is made by the Rajah 
Auto Supply Co., Bloomfield, N. J., and 
may be had with a ring clip, thrust 
clip or hook clip in five ferrule sizes. 

To properly attach the terminal the 
wire is stripped for about 3/16 inch 
and the exposed ends straightened. The 
cable is inserted into the ferrule with 
the strands coming through a_ small 
hole. The clip is screwed down pointed 
apart with the fingers. The clip point 
will spread strands evenly in the bot- 
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tom of the ferrule and the shoulder will 


bind them tightly and hold the terminal 
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Terminal 


securely to cable, making a _ positive 
electrical connection. 


Portable Light on Reel 


The Anderson Electric & Equipment 
Co., 160 Whiting Street, Chicago, has 
added to its line of Reelites the Loxon 
Portable known as No. 1527. This light 
is fastened to the ceiling of the garage 
or repair shop. The reel unwinds to 
almost any desired length by merely 
pulling the protected light. 

A heavy wire guard is placed around 
the bulb for protection. On the tip of 
the guard is a substantial hook, a great 
convenience in hanging the light on 
some nearby pipe or on the car’s wind- 
shield. The reel works somewhat on 
the plan of a window shade roller and 
is very useful in both public and pri- 
vate garages. 


Emergency Light With Magnetic 
Base 

When stuck at night the Magnet-Lite 
is a real friend to the motorist. It is 
made by the Magnet Light Co., 1509 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
and has a magnetic base that enables 
the motorist to “stick” it on any con- 
venient metal place, thus leaving both 
hands free to work. The bulb has an 

















The Magnet-Lite 


electrically welded wire cage protection 
that lessens the chance of breaking. 

This light is very sturdy, all parts 
being of high grade material. The 
connection is made at the dash. Suffi- 
cient cable length is furnished to reach 
to any desired point. 


Reading matter continued on page 218 
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Breaking New York State Road Construction Records 


W. J. Porter lays 900 feet of reinforced concrete road in a 10-hour 
day with nine Autocars. Also saves $18,000 in overhead expense. 





No. 1. The start at the central hopper, where 
Autocar takes on two batches of stone and 
sand in 15 seconds. 
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No. 2. Autocar at freight car, where six bags of 
cement are poured onto each batch. 





No. 3. Autocar dumping first batch of 25 cubic 
feet in the skip of the mixer. 





No.4. Skip rises and pours first batch into mixer. 
Autocar has moved forward a few feet. 





R. W. J. PORTER is 
very much on the job on 
the road contract which he has 
at Eastport, L. I. With nine 
Autocars hauling all of the ma- 
terial, he has made a record of 
900 feet of 20-foot reinforced con- 
crete road in a 10-hour day. He 
has completed the first four miles 
of this nine-mile contract in 32 
working days, with an average 
round-trip haul of three miles. 
He figures that his overhead 
charges on this job amount to 
$300 a day whether he works or 
not. At his present rate of prog- 
ress he will easily cut off 60 days 
from the time that would be re- 
quired to complete this contract 
at the average rate of road con- 
struction in New York State. 
Here is a saving of $18,000 in 
overhead. 

Mr. Porter is convinced that 
Autocars are the only trucks 
the contractor should consider 
for road construction, and he is 
enthusiastic over the flexibility 
of his fleet of 2-ton Autocars. 

Mr. Porter has given close 
thought to every detail. He 
keeps the approach to his load- 
ing hopper constantly oiled to 
facilitate the burden of his 
trucks, and has perfected a load- 
ing device which drops to meas- 
ure the batches of dry aggregate 
into each Autocar truck in 15 
seconds. 

In order to centralize his 
supply of sand and stone, he 
constructed a 700-foot spur 
track with switches capable 
of handling 12 freight cars of 
stone at one time. By means of 
this track he is able to empty 
the cars of stone with the same 
crane which lifts the sand out 
of the ground and into the load- 
ing hopper. 

Under his contract, Mr. Porter 
has until August, 1922, to finish 
this job. He will finish it this 


season. 





No. 5. Skip has dropped and Autocar has re- 
turned and is dumping the second batch. 





No.6. Automatic finisher, which follows imme- 


diately behind the mixer to ramp and smooth 


the concrete. 





Mr. W. J. Porter, who has reduced the time on 
this job to 20 minutes for the complete round 
trip of thre rviles 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—B, M. Chenoweth 
& Co. have recently commenced business 
at Third Avenue and Twenty-first 
Street, and will deal in the following, 
on which catalogs are requested: Bi- 
cycles, cutlery, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, kitchen housefurnishings, sport- 
ing goods, toys, games and wheel toys. 

MONTREAL, CAN.—Henry Morgan & 
Co., Ltd., Colonial House, desire the 
name and address of the manufacturer 
of the “Purity” food chopper. 

LonGc BEACH, CAL.—The Posten 
Hardware Co., 3116-18 Anaheim Street 
E., which recently started in business 
here, requests catalogs on a general 
line of hardware. 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—Charles S. Merck 
has disposed of his business to Barrett 
Brothers, who will carry both a whole- 
sale and retail stock. 

Iowa City, IowA.—Geo. S. Randall 
& Co., 222-224 South Dubuque Street, 
have enlarged their store room, and 
added a stock of hardware. The lines 
now carried comprise automobile acces- 
sories, automobile tires, belting and 
packing, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, farm implements, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, heating stoves, 
incubators, insecticides, lubricating oils, 
poultry supplies, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, stoves and ranges, toys, games 
and washing machines. 

MORNING SUN, Iowa.—Bert McKin- 
ley has sold his stock to the Pollock 
Hardware Co. The new owner requests 
catalogs on barn equipment, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, electrical household spe- 
cialties, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, guns and am- 
munition, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, incubators, insecticides, kitch- 
en cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils and varnishes, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, stoves and ranges, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 

AvuRORA, IND.—Smalley & Sawdon 
have been succeeded by R. A. Sawdon. 

BATTLE CREEK, Iowa.—B. Vollertsen 
has opened a new hardware store, and 
requests catalogs on a line of stoves 
and ranges. 

CoLumsus, INp.—L. R. McIntire is 
purchaser of the Columbus Hardware 
& Furniture Co. stock. 

SCARVILLE, IowA.—The Johnson & 
Hylbak stock has been sold. The Scar- 
ville Hardware Co. is the purchaser. 

FARMLAND, IND.—The Middleton 
Hardware Co. has established itself in 
business here, handling belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, gasoline, guns and 
ammunition, heating stoves, incubators, 
lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
shelf hardware, silverware, stoves, 
ranges and washing machines. Cata- 
logs requested on cutlery, stoves, lu- 
bricating oils and shelf hardware. 

HARVEL, Itu.—Charles A. Miller is 
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the new owner of the stock of hardware 
and harness formerly owned by J. W. 
Gillespie. 

Perry, KaNn.—Willard Good has 
moved his stock to a new location. He 
requests catalogs on electrical supplies 
and stoves. 

Purpy, Mo.—Gurley Bros. are in- 
creasing their stock, and request cata- 
logs on a general line of hardware. 

CLEMENTS, MINN.—Otto Gerstmann’s 
stock was destroyed by fire. 

ELLENDALE, MINN.—Theo. Jenson is 
building an addition to his hardware 
store. 

HAVERHILL, MAss.—The John H. Say- 
ward, Inc. has been incorporated. John 
H. Sayward has retired from business, 
and has been succeeded by Perry E. 
Elliott as treasurer. 

LynBrRooK, N. Y.—Bernard H. Eidel 
has opened a store at 88 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, where a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness will be conducted in the following 
lines: Automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, insecti- 
cides, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, prepared roofing, refrigera- 
tors, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, stoves and ranges and toys 
and games. Catalogs requested. Mr. 
Eidel also operates a branth store at 
445 Canal Street, New York City. 

NILES, On10.—Alexander & Fisher, 
successors to the Bulfinch Hardware 
Co., requests catalogs on barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, electrical supplies 
and equipment, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, stoves and ranges, 
toys, games and washing machines. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO.—C. D. Bush & 
Son are purchasers of the hardware 
and imvlement business of Custer & 
Heironemus. 

WAYNESBORO. PA.—Daniel Rinehart, 
22 W. Main Street, has recently suf- 
fered a fire loss. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—U. Grant Wylie 
has recently onened a store at Baltimore 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. A retail 
stock of the following will be carried, 
on which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
electrical household specialties, electri- 
cal supplies and equipment, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, guns 
and ammunition, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
prepared roofing, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, toys, games 
and wheel toys. A branch store is also 
conducted at 5506 Chester Avenue. 

YANKTON, S. D.—Nord & Westlund 
are purchasers of the stock and busi- 
ness of C. J. Martin. 

NEw FEFFINGTON. S D.—The Mahlum 
& Swenson business has been sold. B. 
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A. Mahlum is the purchaser, and his 
stock consists of the following: Barn 
equipment, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, churns, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, incubators, insecti- 
cides, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop and washing machines. 

BoNESTEEL, S. D.—John Sullivan 
has purchased property which he will 
occupy a hardware store after remodel- 
ing. 

COMANCHE, TEX.—The Allen Hard- 
ware Co. requests catalogs on automo- 
bile accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, incubators, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, washing machines 
and wheel toys. 

RHODELL, W. Va—The _ Rhodell 
Hardware & Supply Co. has started in 
business here, dealing in automobile 
accessories, automobile tires, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, electrical household specialties, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, gasoline, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges and 
washing machines. Catalogs request- 
ed on a line of general hardware. 

PRINCETON, W. VA.—The Farmers 
Supply Co., Inc., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. T. M. 
Fry is president and F. A. Male, secre- 
tary and treasurer. A retail stock of 
the following will be carried: Auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, belting and packing, 
cream separators, dynamite, farm im- 
plements, furnaces, gasoline engines, 
harness, lubricating oils, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing 
and pumps. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Sale-Martin 
Hardware Co., 208 Texas Street, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 by H. W. Martin and others. 
The concern will deal in the following, 
on which’ catalogs are requested: 
Building paper, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, guns and ammunition, heating 
stoves, mechanics’ tools, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
stoves and ranges. 








